
















































"Buick proudly announces 
someveiy fine cars. 

And some very good thinking. 


Today, it isn't enough for a car to 
be roomy. And comfortable. And 
luxurious. 

It has to offer solutions to 
problems both present and f Jture. 

With that in mind, we at Buick 
^proudly announce what we've done 
tor 1980. 

TIveTiJew Ccntuiy Tinvited Sedan, 

Powered by a standard 3.8 liter V-6, it 
looks very much like a little limousine, 
i Evidence to the contrary, however, is 
‘ proudly displayed on the price sticker. 

And, with standard engine and 
available automatic transmission, it 
offers the following EPA estimates. 

EPA est 1st est driving est HWV 

MPG HWV RANGE RANGE 

[20l 27 [|||] 488 


'The'New'Hectra. The first and only 
traditional American luxury car 
powered by a V-6 engine. The *4.1 
liter is an engine of remarkable 
efficiency, as shown below. 

Yet we are so confident of its 
.oerformance capabilities, we’ve made 
air conditioning standard. And you 
also have the option of ordering either 
a 5.7 liter diesel V-8 or a 5.7 liter 
gasoline-powered V-8. 

I EPA EST EST EST DRIVING EST HWV 

MPG HWV RANGE RANGE 

[if] 23 [ 425 ] 575 


Tl\e'New'LeSabre. it's lighter, and 
more aerodynamic than last year's 
LeSabre. Wthout giving up its six- 
passenger room. And the more logical 
jwe made it, the better looking it got. 

EPA EST EST EST DRIVING EST HWV 

MPG HWV RANGE RANGE 

[it] 24 |45§ 600 


TheTVew'Riviera. An automobile 
so incredible that people who could 
buy almost any car in the world, are 
driving Rivieras. 

EPA EST EST EST DRIVING EST HWV 

MPG HWV RANGE RANGE 

Qf] 22 nm 462 


Tl\e , New'Regal. The Regal is one of 
the most popular Buicks ever. In fact, 
at this writing, it is one of the 10 best 
selling cars in America. 

EPA EST EST EST DRIVING EST HWV 
MPG HWV RANGE RANGE 

[20] 27 [362] 488 


The'NewSkyhawk. it took off five 
years ago, and it's still flying high. 
Because it's still a lot of fun. And a lot 
of function. 


EPA EST 

EST 

EST DRIVING 

EST HWV 

MPG 


RANGE 


|w| 

24 

(277] 

444 


The'NewSkylaifc. Last April, we 
summed up this remarkable front- 
wheel-drive package by noting that 
it just might be the perfect car for 
you. And judging by sales figures, it 
seems a lot of you are very much in 
agreement. 

EPA EST EST EST DRIVING EST HWV 

MPG HWV RANGE RANGE 

[24} 38 [336] 532 


The'New'HectraTsmteWigon. 

Luxurious, elegant, and prestigious as 
an Electra. But with 87.9 cubic feet of 
cargo capacity. Its list of standard 


equipment is impressive, and includes 
the *4.9 liter V-8. And among the 
options available to you, here again, in 
1980, you'll find the 5.7 liter diesel V-8. 
(Diesel engine not available in 
California at time of printing. See your 
dealer for availability.) 

Does all this make you think that 
in 1980, buying or leasing a Buick 
might be a very good idea? 

Well, you aren't alone. In fact, you 
have some friends at Buick who think 
exactly the same way. 



bus* 


Remember: Compare the boxed estimates to the estimated MPG of other cars. You may get different mileage and 
range depending on your speed, trip length and weather. Estimated mileage and range will be less in heavy city traffic. Your 
actual highway mileage and range will probably be less than the highway estimates. Estimated driving range based on EPA- 
estimated MPG rating and highway estimates. These range estimates are obtained by multiplying fuel tank capacity by the 
EPA and highway estimates. Estimates lower in California. *Not available in California. 

Buicks are equipped with GM-built engines supplied by various divisions. See your dealer for details. 

















Millions 

Endorse 

Merit 

Taste! 


'Enriched Flavor cigarette ignites whole 
new taste era in low tar smoking 

A few years ago, most smokers agreed: low tar 
meant low taste. 

Then along came MERIT and a whole new taste 
idea called ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. And the 
“low tar, low taste” theory was exploded. Exploded 
with proven taste in a new low tar cigarette. 

No other new cigarette in the last 20 years has 
attracted so many smokers as quickly as MERIT! 

It’s clear: MERIT taste is changing attitudes 
towards low tar smoking. 


Kings & KX)^ 


Kings: 8 mg"taC 0.6 mg nicotine—100's: 11 mg"tar," 

0.7 mgnicotineav. percigarette. FTC Report May'78 © panip Morris inc. 1979 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Is what 
you're 
planning for 
your life 
more 
important 
than 
helping 



overcome his 
loneliness and fear? 


Why not explore the possibility of 
being o priest or Brother in Trinity 
Missions, o Catholic home mission 
Community'* 

Trinity Missions is seeking young 
men who wont to do something 
worthwhile with their lives os priests 
or Brothers. We serve the impov¬ 
erished and abandoned in America 
To learn how you conjoin us, 
return the coupon. 


V Trinity Missions 

Pother Dill Du then 5 T 
Director of Vocations 
Trinity Missions 
Qox 00 

Silver Spring Mo'ylond 20910 


Yes! I wont to leorn more about Trinity Mis¬ 
sions ond its home missions wotK Pleose 
send me information about becoming o 
□ Priest □ Brother 


Nome _ 
Address 


Store-Zip- 

telephone_ 



□ In college □ In high school 

□ Post college □ Post high school 


LETTER FROM TIHIIE PUBLISHER 



4?r l . i 

PAPANEK AND WALTON SNAP THEMSELVES 


In August of last year John Papanek 
wrote our cover story on Bill Walton’s 
broken left fool and his decision to 
leave Portland (SI, Aug. 21, 1978). A 
friendship developed between the two, 
eventually leading to their decision to 
spend some time this summer hiking 
in the Sierras. 

“Walton and I grew up similarly, 
though in different places,” says Papa¬ 
nek, who is 27 to Walton’s 26. “The so¬ 
cial and political questioning he went 
through at UCLA, I experienced at 
Michigan, and I found we had similar 
views on things. The difference, of 
course, is that he was a basketball star, 
and his opinions on such subjects as 
Vietnam got into print. My feelings 
were not made public. When we grad¬ 
uated, he had a tougher time fitting, 
with his personality, into the sports 
world than I did into sports journal¬ 
ism. Journalists seem a little more tol¬ 
erant than basketball owners. 

“We started the Sierra trip at 7,000 
feet, and I was sucking wind from the 
first step,” Papanek recalls. “Bill was 
cruising up the John Muir Trail, stop¬ 
ping every mile or so for me to catch 
up. I just kept following those size 17 
bool prints. And watching for bear 
droppings.” (A bear in fact did later 
wipe out their supplies.) 

By the second day, Papanek was 
transcending himself, perhaps because 


he’d been eating Walton’s health 
food. “I was tied into Walton’s en¬ 
ergy,” he says. “I was on his heels 
all the way and felt like one of his 
teammates being swept along to a 
championship." 

Papanek had brought a new cam¬ 
era with him to document the trip, 
and the picture on pages 102 and 
103 of his story about Walton in this 
issue is Papanek’s, as is the other, 
on page 106. 

“Bill is 6' 11", but he seemed tiny 
in the mountain setting,” Papanek 
says. “And every time I began to 
take his picture, he was onto me im¬ 
mediately and shied away from the 
camera. He felt it was an invasion 
of his privacy.” 

Back in San Diego, Walton and 
his family posed readily for addition¬ 
al photographs, but when it came to 
the cover shot, Los Angeles-based pho¬ 
tographer Peter Read Miller called on 
another branch of the media, radio sta¬ 
tion KPRI-FM in San Diego, to set the 
mood. If Walton had clutched at the 
sight of Papanek’s camera, he was real¬ 
ly uncomfortable posing for Miller in 
that three-piece suit. It might help if 
he could listen to some music, Walton 
suggested, and Papanek and Miller 
agreed. “Tell them what we’re doing 
and they’ll know what to play,” said 
Walton as Papanek telephoned the sta¬ 
tion, and five minutes later a deep dee- 
jay voice boomed through the speak¬ 
ers, “Hello to Bill and John and Peter 
at the S'ports Arena. Here’s your mu¬ 
sic_’’ 

“They played Uncle John’s Band," 
says Miller, “and it made for a magic 
moment. Walton threw back his head 
and roared, and I went click. I shot for 
a few more minutes, but all three of us 
knew the first would be our cover.” It 
was, it is, and to photographer Miller, 
to a music-loving redhead, to that dee- 
jay on KPRI-FM in San Diego and to 
a band of musicians called The Dead— 
SI is Grateful. 
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BFGoodrich. Number One 


It's easy to see why more people buy 
BFGoodrich T/A*Radials than any other high 
performance radial. You like the looks you get 
But more important, the handling.The feeling 
of confidence that comes from knowing what 
race-tough T/As can do for you. At BFG, the 
words "high-performance" aren't just words. 
It's our record. At Daytona, Baja—you name it 
with the first street radial certified for racing. 


BFG first. With more firsts for our T/A 60 
this year, than any other radial in the IMSA 
Challenge Series. 

BFG first. This year our All Terrain T/A 
Radials are winning more firsts in off-road . 
racing than anybody. 

We drive them hard in racing to be 
sure they can handle your kind of driving. 
Because you get the same T/As we race with. 




in high performance radials. 


What we learn in racing goes into each 
new generation of T/As.To give you durability, 
improved handling and straighter tracking. 
This year's improved T/A tread design 
h?lps reduce hydroplaning, for greater 
wet traction. 

Nobody has more kinds of high perform- 
bnce radials than BFG. More people buy 
SFGoodrich T/As...than any other high per¬ 


formance radial. So ride with the raised white 
letters that spell the name of number one. 


BFGoodrich 



e 1979 TDK EMCIXXNCt C«0 



ioriginal broadcast 


Which is the play 
and which is the replay? 


The crucial play. The big laugh. 
The classic line. The thundering 
climax. The world of television is 
filled with memorable moments, 
moments worth experiencing 
again and again. And thanks to 
the home video cassette recorder 
you can. 

But the quality of the experi¬ 
ence is enhanced when 
your video cassette 
recorder produces . 

acopythatisvir- ; 

tually indistin- < Pv*! * r-f. 
guishable from •** 


the original broadcast. That is the 
essence of "high fidelity” recording 
and that is what TDK Super Avilyn 
video cassettes are all about. 

The two television sets show a 
moment worth savingand sharing. 
One is an actual closed-circuit 
broadcast and one is a recording 
made with a TDK Super Avilyn 
video cassette. Can you tell which 
is which? * 

Whether you record in the 
* VHS or Beta format, you want 
a cassette capable of produc¬ 
ing sharp, bright pictures, bold, 
« "/ true colors and clean 

sound. And that’s the 
kind of performance 
i 1 you can expect from 

KJ i TDK. 

TDK Super Avilyn 
cassettes helped make 
the age of home video 
^ possible; they were the 

first good enough to be 
approved for four-hour 
use by all the VHS deck 
manufacturers. And hi 
fi buffs know the TDK 

B name; the TDK SA 
audio cassette is the 
number one selling 
high bias cassette in 
America. Now video 
QJb< 3 fans can have that kind 
of quality in a video 
cassette that will match 
every great performance 
with one of its own — 
TDK Super Avilyn. 


Video Cassettes 


High fidelity for the eyes. 


TDK ELECTRONICS CORP GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 11530 


(ghopwalk 

by JOE JARES 


BASEBALL IS THEIR FAVORITE SPORT 
BUT BOOK COLLECTING IS THEIR GAME 


Ralph B. Sipper, 47, and Larry Moskowii/. 
47. noted rare-book dealers in Santa Barba¬ 
ra, Calif., arc trying to collect first editions of 
every book of baseball fiction ever published 
in English. And after five years of searching, 
they have amassed a library that ranges from 
Our Base Ball Club by Noel Brooks (Dut¬ 
ton. 1884), believed to be the first novel prin¬ 
cipally devoted to the game, to a recent soft- 
porn paperback called Making the Team. 

Despite the 124 baseball volumes in their 
shop, which is called Joseph the Provider in 
honor of Sippcr's grandfather, they are a long 
way from their goal. The Baseball Hall of 
Fame in Cooperstown, N.Y. owns slightly 
more than 300 fiction titles (many of them 
not first editions). Anton Grobani's Guide to 
Baseball Literature (Gale Research Co., 
1975) lists thousands of such works, but Sip¬ 
per has found that Grobani's bibliography 
overlooks a number of volumes. 

One of Sippcr's prizes is a first edition of 
You Know Me Al by Ring Lardner (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1916), with a well-preserved 
dust jacket. “I don’t remember where I found 
it," says Sipper, "and it probably didn’t cost 
us more than $20. I’ve seen several Lardner 
collections, but I’ve never seen this book in a 
jacket before.” 

Though Sipper and Moskowitz were base¬ 
ball fanatics as kids, their collection is more 
a reflection of their interest in books than 
in sports. “Baseball has always been the 
game I liked best,” says Sipper, “although I 
won’t say I’m a sports nut anymore. In my 
travels I would see turn-of-the-century books 
with a baseball motif embossed on the cov¬ 
er. And one day I bought a couple. I de¬ 
cided to limit the collection to novels and 
short stories, although I'd love to get a first 
edition of Casey at the Bat. But 1 can’t 
find one. 

“Larry and I want all our first editions to 
be in fine condition. Wc’rc not merely his¬ 
torians of baseball literature; we re rare-book 
dealers with standards to uphold. After, say. 
1930. if a book was published in a dust jack¬ 
et, as it almost certainly was, we'll pass up a 
jackclless copy, even if it's otherwise in mint 
condition. 

“I would like to build a collection and see 
it placed somewhere, so that 100 years from 
now people can see the cumulative effect all 
those baseball games had on the imagination 
of the writers who watched them,” 

Joseph the Provider. 903 State St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 93101 end 
















Starting out,you need life insurance 

that’s easy to handle. 


If you think that you can't afford all the life insurance you need to 
protect your family, think again. 

New York Life, for example, offers a No-Frills Policy with real 
savings. It's available in limited amounts, up to age 45, and written 
very simply. That way we can keep your costs easy to handle. 

Or consider a New York Life Budget Policy—a special combi¬ 
nation of whole life insurance and lower-cost term insurance. 

Your New York Life Agent can tell you all about these attractively 
priced policies and others. Why not call today. 

New York Life. Forall of your life. EU 




Does your television automatically 
capture all these shades of Jupiter? 
Ours can. 




RCA introduces ColoiTrak 1980. 

With 8 color systems designed to automatically 
lock even subtle shades of color on track. 


Getting the color right 
means more than reproducing 
vivid reds, bright blues and 
brilliant yellows. 

On ColorTrak 1980.8 differ 
ent color systems are designed 
to work together to give you not 
just the right color, but the right 
shades of color, automatically. 
So you’ll be seeing them in all 
their intensity, all their subtlety 
Twenty-seven different de¬ 
signs. from table models to 
magnificent pieces of furniture, 
all meant to give you one thing. 

Color That's 
Consistently Right. 

Automatic Color 
Control electron¬ 
ically monitors 
and adjusts color, 
for consistency 
colorcontrol irom program to 
program, channel to channel. If 
the President addresses the 
nation while wearing a dark 
blue suit on channel 4.you 
shouldn't see a light blue suit 
on channel 7 or a greyish-blue 
on channel 2. 

Automatic Flesh- 
tone Correction 
adjusts flesh 
tones so they’ll 
remain natural 



n 


lifelike. It prevents strong colors 
like greens and reds from over 
powering the more delicate 
fleshtones. 

Brightness Monitored 
Day and Night. 

Raising the 
shades or turn 
ing on the lights 
shouldn't require 
you to also adjust 
your television. ughtsensor 
The Automatic Light Sensor 
will keep track of changing light 


levels in your room and auto¬ 
matically make adjustments on 
the brightness level to keep 
colors rich and vivid. 

pr The Accufilter 
W Picture Tube ex- 

w ists for the same 
J reason you wear 
sunglasses on a 
picture tube bright, hazy day. 
By absorbing reflecting room 
light, it cuts down glare on the 
screen. Automatically. 


(CD930SKL One of 27 designs aval 








Crisp Detail, Even in 
High-Contrast Colo rs. 

Our Blacklock Contrast 
Circuit is designed to maintain 
picture detail in high-contrast 
situations.Take the typical 
autumn football game, where 
there’s a strong contrast be¬ 
tween the sunny 
and the shaded 
portions of the 
field. How many 
times have you 
lost the ball when 
it was punted out of the sun¬ 
light into the shadows? 

And what about the re¬ 
verse? When the punt return 
man came out of the shade into 
the sunlight? Did you lose 
detail on his white shirt? 

There are two causes. One 
is signal variation, which you 
can control simply by owning a 
ColoiTrak. with its Blacklock 


Contrast Circuit.The other in¬ 
volves faulty camera work, 
which would be the fault of the 
station, not your set. 

Furthermore, 
when you adjust 
the contrast, our 
Automatic Con- 
, trast Color Track- 

AUTOMATIC CONTRAST 

COLOR TRAC KING j n g Will adjUSt 

and balance the color and 
brightness for you. 

So Accurate, There’s 
No Fine Tuning. 

Remember 
when you had 
to fine tune your 
television? Our 
quartz crystal 
ChanneLock 
Tuner is so accurate, you’ll 
never have to fine tune a chan 
nel again. Never. It’s already 
been done. Automatically. 

Finally, the 

I energy-efficient 

IjM/k I Xt ended Life 

P Chassis offers an 
advanced power 
chassis supply teamed up 
with voltage regulators to help 
stabilize color. Again auto¬ 
matically. 

All That Remains Is for 
You to Convince Yourself. 

See your RCA Dealer. Expe¬ 
rience ColorTrak 1980. A picture 
unsurpassed in RCA color tele¬ 
vision history. Compare its abil¬ 
ity to capture colors in all their 
intensity, all their subtlety, with 
your present color television. 
We think the decision you make 
will be...automatic. 

RCJ1 

RCA is making television better and better. 

COLORTRAK 


•r Elect rank's. |)cpl 27 2I2F.600 North Sherman Dr. Indianapolis, 


















Make it. Use it. And save up to 60% on interstate calls. 


Do you know when 
you can save 35%, or even 
60%, on out-of-state 
phone calls? 

“Phone Thing” has 
all the answers when it 


'Thanks to my 
I Phone Thing, 
f I saved 60 % 
on a call to 
the Coast.” 


comes to saving money 
on direct-dial calls. 

Just put it all together, 
check “Phone Thing” 
before you make your 
next call, and start 
saving every time 
you reach out and 
touch someone. 


Bell System 


Is your Phone Thing gone 7 II so we II send you one 1 
Write Phone Thing PO Boi602 Broomall PA 19006 





Tooitoose 


by JINGLE DAVIS 


YOU CANT BE A STICK IN THE MUD IF 
YOUR AIM IS TO SUCCEED AT BOGGIN' 

In Alabama, Florida, Georgia and a growing 
number of other Southern states, thousands 
of people get together on Sunday afternoons 
to drive pickup trucks. Jeeps tind other high- 
priced vehicles through raudholes big enough 
to hold a few hundred hogs. 

The drivers are "boggers, 1 and they claim 
nothing matches the thrill of slip-sliding down 
a 300-foot-long boggin' track, engine revving 
and tires rooster-tailing slop, as they try to 
keep from sinking up to their axles in front 
of the mud-freckled fans. 

The sport of boggin’—never bogging, 
please—got its start in tiny towns like Boul- 
ougne. Fla. (pop. 150) and Richmond Hill, 
N.C. (pop. 826). But after only three years of 
formal existence, boggin’ is already sloggin’ 
its way to the outskirts of major Southern cit¬ 
ies and even as far as Texas. There’s a big bog¬ 
gin’ track near Jacksonville, Fla., and anoth¬ 
er not far from Mobile, Ala. As many as 2,000 
fans have gathered for the Sunday afternoon 
hoggins at the Jonesboro Boggin’ Hole near 
Atlanta. Boggin', however, is Still primarily a 
small-town sport, and its most avid fans re¬ 
main the citizens of the piney wood and corn¬ 
field counties of the deep South- 

It was in Axson, Ga. (pop. 400) that a rail¬ 
road mechanic named Jimmy White, then 25, 
staged the first organized boggin’ event in Oc¬ 
tober 1976. There isn’t much to do in Axson. 
especially on Sunday afternoons, so White 
and his pickup-driving buddies would pile 
their wives and children and grandparents 
into their trucks and head for the nearest dirt 
road likely to feature a mudhole. When they 
found one. they’d take turns trying to drive 
through the bog. But good bogs were hard to 
come by. even out in the country. And the 
best bogs were often in the woods or some¬ 
where equally as hard to get to. 

“It got so we’d have 400 people trying to 
squeeze onto a narrow road so they could get 
to where the trucks were running a bog," 
While says. So he began considering ways to 
solve the problem. First, he bulldozed a 40' x 
300' three- or four-feet deep trench in a va¬ 
cant cornfield. Then he flooded it with a farm 
irrigation system. When the mud had ripened 
for a few days until it was the color and con¬ 
sistency of griLs with a double helping of red¬ 
eye gravy, it was ready. 

The following Sunday, White invited 
everybody in Axson and the surrounding 
countryside to come over after church for 
boggin’. About 700 boggers and spectators 
showed up. The following weekend 2,000 peo¬ 


ple paid $2 apiece to crowd around the erst¬ 
while cornfield and watch the pickups take 
on White’s man-made mudhole. White knew 
then that he had a winner. 

Now White has got his uncle managing 
the Axson track, so he can go off boggin’. 
White enters all competitions offering at least 
a $100 first prize, and he has bogged on 20 
tracks in Georgia and Florida. In the last three 
years he’s won 162 trophies and $10,000. 
White’s wife Marsha says $10,000 is peanuts 
compared to the cost of outfitting and repair¬ 
ing his two boggin’ vehicles, a 1976 Ford pick¬ 
up named Walking Tall and a 1966 model 
called The Midnight Special. 

Both trucks are rigged with oversized tires, 
heavy-duty shocks, torque converters, head¬ 
ers and custom paint jobs. They’re geared so 
low that White wouldn’t dream of driving 
them on the highway, so he tows them from 
competition to competition on trailers built 
specifically for that purpose. 

The best boggers are those who work hard 
at it. The majority, the Sunday boggers. sim¬ 
ply enjoy the sport, competing in vehicles they 
drive the rest of the week. The most popular 
boggin’ vehicle is still the pickup, but Jeeps, 
dune buggies, motorcycles and anything else 
with wheels and a motor are likely to show 
up at a track. 

Nine classes of boggin’ vehicles ran in the 
Mellow Yellow Four Wheel Drive Roundup 
at Atlanta's International Raceway last 
May, when 140 boggers competed for $ 10,000 
in prize money. The Southeastern Four Wheel 
Drive Association, headquartered in Chatta¬ 
nooga. agreed to draw up temporary rules 
and regulations for the Mellow Yellow, be¬ 
cause boggin’ is so new that permanent stan¬ 
dards will not be officially adopted until 
December. 

Even without a rule book, boggin’ is done 
in almost identical fashion on all tracks. The 
contestants’ aim is to get as far down the track 
as possible in the shortest time. Tracks differ 
in difficulty, and many a $15,000 vehicle has 
wound up mired to its door handles, far short 
of the finish line. Thai’s when a barefoot teen¬ 
ager slogs out with a cable rigged to a bull¬ 
dozer or a Franklin logger, which hauls the 
stuck truck out. 

Boggin’ is good fun, if not exactly clean. It 
isn’t uncommon to see four generat ons of a 
family at the track, adults sitting on lawn 
chairs sipping drinks while the kids run along 
the sidelines having wonderful mud battles. 
And boggin’ is probably one of the safest ve¬ 
hicular sports. Aside from the danger of an 
overstressed engine exploding, not much can 
happen in a big mudhole. 

One final note. At many tracks, after the 
drivers have had a crack at the mud in their 
trucks, it is traditional for contestants and 
spectators to jump in for a slow-motion foot¬ 
race. Anybody who has to ask why people 
would do a thing like that just hasn't got the 
soul of a bogger. end 
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VIEWPOINT 

by DAN WOOG 


)7 IS NO KJCK FOB A SOCCER COACH 
WHEN HE GIVES SOME KIDS THE BOOT 


The phone rings. 

“Dan.” the timid voice on the other end 
of the line whispers, “you didn’t forget to call 
me. did you? I didn’t make it, did I?” 

No. you didn't, I try to explain. 1 mumble 
too much and stutter too often, trying des¬ 
perately to keep talking. I do not want the 12- 
year-old boy on the other end who needed 
every ounce of his courage to call me to think 
I hear him crying. 

This was a really tough team to make, I 
tell him with feigned heartiness. In any other 
town you’d be on the team for sure. Just keep 
working hard, and next season things’ll prob¬ 
ably be different. You’ll improve, some boys 
will move—you’ll see. You’ll get another 
chance. Don’t give up. You were close. 
Thanks for trying out. I know you gave your 
best. 

“Yep.’’ is all the devastated youngster can 
manage to say. 

The youth soccer teams I coach have giv¬ 
en me innumerable thrills over the past few 
years: there were state championship seasons 
and great trips to sunny Florida. We toured 
Virginia, Canada and Europe. I had the op¬ 
portunity to participate in the making of a soc¬ 
cer movie and our team had the honor of 
performing before 75,000 fans at Pete’s fare¬ 
well match at Giants Stadium in 1977. The 
highs have been many, but everything—all 
the good times I’ve had with my teams—is ne¬ 
gated at the beginning of each season when I 
have to deal with the reality of trimming the 
40 or 50 boys who show up at tryouts to a 
manageable squad of 18. 

The cutting process is an agonizing one. I 
go home following the final tryout, examine 
the notes I’ve taken on each boy and try to fig¬ 
ure out which combination will give me the 
strongest team. The easy part is deciding on 
the top eight or 10 players whose skills and 
grace would be apparent to anybody—even 
to someone who had never seen a soccer ball 
in his life. Similarly, the eight or 10 least tal¬ 
ented boys aren’t hard to cut. They usually re¬ 
alize they don’t have much of a chance, and 
they won’t be crushed if they aren’t selected 
At least I like to think so. 

It’s the large number of borderline play¬ 
ers, from among whom I must select the last 
eight or 10 members of the team, who cause 
the deepest moments of doubt. So many fac¬ 
tors come into play: was the boy on the team 
last year, and if so. do I reward him for his loy¬ 
alty and work, or do I give his spot to an¬ 
other boy who is not as good now but might 
improve more with some coaching? What 
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about the youngster on the 10-speed who 
showed up late to both tryouts: do I penalize 
him for it, or do I take into consideration the 
fact that his parents never drive him anywhere 
and he has to ride his bike all over town? 
How about the small, quiet kid I’ve barely no¬ 
ticed but who seems just as skillful as a larg¬ 
er, more outgoing boy: do 1 take the extro¬ 
vert. figuring he will fit better into the team 
concept I’m trying to develop, or do I go with 
the introvert, hoping the experience will be 
beneficial to his growth and maturity? There 
is one boy whose parents have badgered me 
to make certain I choose their son. Do I sur¬ 
render to my natural instincts and judge the 
boy as harshly as I judge his parents, or do I 
capitulate and choose the poor kid to avoid 
trouble with his folks—for both of us? All 
these variables, and scores of others, influ¬ 
ence my final selections. 

At the last tryout session I had told the 
kids that I would call those who had made 
the team by 9:30 that night. My calls arc met 
with shrieks of joy—and often profuse thanks. 
Don’t thank me, I counter, you made the team 
on your own. 

But my happiness for the boys who make 
the team is tempered by the fact that there 
are a dozen or so kids waiting all evening by 
their phones, jumping to answer it every time 
it rings, sitting dejectedly back down when 
they don’t hear my voice, fearfully watching 
the clock as the final, desperate hour ap¬ 
proaches. One calls me at the stroke of 9:30, 
just to make certain 1 haven’t made a mis¬ 
take or misplaced his telephone number. 

How can I tell a 12-year-old boy he hasn’t 
really failed, when he’s just been rejected for 
the one thing he wanted more than anything 
else in the world? I can’t. I wish I could some¬ 
how come up with the right combination of 
words to let him know that I still respect and 
admire the way he gave his best. I want to 
tell him that he is nothing less because he 
didn’t make the cut. But I can’t. I resist the 
temptation to fib, to say that he was the last 
one cut, because that may make him feel 
worse than if he was the first one. So I only 
tell him to keep working hard, to practice on 
his own whenever he can, to play in the rec¬ 
reational league and to try again next year. 

When I hang up I ask myself whether I’ve 
treated the boy as fairly as I possibly could, 
and I wonder whether |’ve killed forever his 
love for the game. I scrutinize and rescru¬ 
tinize my lists and toy with the idea of giving 
him another tryout. But that wouldn’t be fair 
to him or to the team; it is only my way of put¬ 
ting off the inevitable. I cross his name off 
the list, and 1 hope 1 haven’t ruined his en¬ 
tire year. 

Two days later I see him in his yard, kick¬ 
ing with a friend who did make the team. 
“Hi, Dan,” he yells happily. “See. I’m prac¬ 
ticing. I’ll make it next spring. I know I will. 
When’s your first game? I wanna come 
watch.” I smile to myself. Boy, I hope he 
does make it next season. end 
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The 1980 mid-size Pontiacs were designed to offer 
more of just about everything to the qallon. 

GRAND PRIX: 

20 27 362 488 

GRAND LE MANS/GRAND IE MANS SAFARI: 

19 26 343 470 

These range figures were obtained by multiplying 
the EPA estimated MPG and the highway estimate 


by the cars' 18.1 gallon fuel tank capacity rating. 

Remember: Compare the circled estimated MPG to 
that of other cars. Your mileoge and range may vary * 
by speed, trip length and weather. Actual highway 
mileage and range will probably be less than the 
highway estimates. Mileage and range estimates are 
lower in California. Pontiacs are equipped with GM-built 
engines produced by various divisions. See your dealer 
for details. y- 

Grand Prix's standard powertrain offers even better 
mileage and range than last year. But that's not all. 








.EXCITEMENT TO THE GALLON 


ivery one of those miles will be filled with GP styling 
;xcitement. An elegant new vertical grille. Genuine wire 
wheels you can order. Available buckets with leather in 
he seating area (on SJ, U models). And, of course, 

>’rand Prix's acclaimed instrument panel. 

The 1980 Grand LeMans offers remarkable nm j'gk ~' 
^ileage, too. Plus the luxury of a new cloth 
nterior, with rich notchback seats, padded i|y|ORc 
feering wheel and new fully-upholstered door I nor 
jnels. Complemented by an elegant new gnlle • 
hd available two-tone paint treatments. 

iTOiTHE 


There's even more class in our new top-of-the-line 
Grand LeMans Safari. A new choice of simulated 
woodgrain siding or double two-tone paint treatment— 
at no extra cost. Over 72 cubic feet of cargo space 

__ (with rear seat folded). Plus new standard 

carpeting in the cargo area. A Grand 
^ Prix-inspired instrument panel. Not to 

ORE ' mention the same kind of mileage 
lONTtAC offered to you in the Grand LeMans 
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The Vantage Point 

Where great taste and 
i low far meet. 


Great taste once belonged 
only to high tar cigarettes. Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together with our rich 
Flavor Impact" - tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor in 
every puff. That's Vantage. Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 
taste. And that's the point. 


Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100's 


'J 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


•‘.FILTER 100's: 10 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine. FILTER, MENTHOL: 
*' 11 mg_'jar v ,0.8 mg. nicotine, av.per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 
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OH YE MOLDERS OF MEN 

After a football luncheon last week in 
Ann Arbor, Dan Perrin, a 21 -year-old re¬ 
porter for The Michigan Daily . ap¬ 
proached Coach Bo Schembechler with 
a tape recorder. Michigan had made only 
one of 10 field-goal attempts this season 
and Perrin asked Schembechler whether 
he was considering recruiting placekick- 
ers. something he hadn't actively done 
in the past. Schembechler began to an¬ 
swer. then exploded. According to Per¬ 
rin and others who were present, the 
coach jabbed him with a finger, knocked 
his microphone away and gave him a 
shove. "Don’t try to make me look bad. 
son." Bo fumed. "You understand what 
1 say or I’ll throw you the hell out of 
Michigan football." 

Michigan had played on the West 
Coast 48 hours earlier and Schembechler 
was short of sleep, so perhaps it was not 
surprising that he should be showing 
signs of strain. Still, five days later he 
had yet to apologize to Perrin. Nor had 
anybody in Michigan’s administration 
publicly expressed any regrets. Asked 
about Schembechler’s conduct. Athletic 
Director Don Canham said. “I don’t con¬ 
done it but by the same token I’ve been ir¬ 
ritated myself." Canham concluded, “I 
don’t think there’s a problem." 

Schembechler is not the first prom¬ 
inent college coach to blow up. Nor are 
Michigan administrators the first to wink 
at such incivility. Too many college of¬ 
ficials seem willing to follow the lead of 
Ohio State’s administration, which for 
years studiously refrained from criticiz¬ 
ing Woody Hayes for his excesses. It can 
be argued that had his superiors let him 
know in earlier years that such conduct 
would not be tolerated, Hayes might have 
learned to control himself and might not 
have ended his career in disgrace. 

It may or may not be relevant that 
Schembechler was an assistant to Hayes 
at Ohio State in the 1950s and was 
known there as “Little Woody.” What 
docs seem relevant is something Can¬ 
ham said after the 1971 Michigan-Ohio 


State game in Ann Arbor, during which 
Hayes ripped a 10-yard chain from of¬ 
ficials, tried to break it over his knee, 
and threw it onto the field. “That guy 
packs people in.” Canham enthused. 
“He’s great for the game.” 

HIGH-STAKES CARD GAME 

“Prices are going through the roof," ex¬ 
ulted Harmon Cooper as he looked out 
over a sea of buyers crowding the booths 
at a baseball-card convention held last 
weekend in Manhattan's Prince George 
Hotel. Cooper, the convention’s co-di¬ 
rector. was right. A 1933 Goudey bubble¬ 
gum card of Babe Ruth that fetched $35 
five years ago was now being offered for 
$125. And a 1952 Mickey Mantle Topps 
bubble-gum card that sold for $600 six 
months ago was, startlingly, going for 
$1,200 (because that was Mantle’s first 
appearance on a Topps card and the 
number of cards printed was relatively 
small). Dealers attributed the runaway 
prices in general to soaring demand by 
collectors who see baseball cards as an 
ideal hedge against inflation. 

TOWARD FULL EQUALITY 

Concerned over the years about what ii 
felt was an excess of one-sided games, 
the NFL nevertheless resisted the temp¬ 
tation to let poorer teams use 12 men. 
But last season it did something similar. 
In a move some critics thought more wor¬ 
thy of a touch-football league at Camp 
North Woods, the NFL began drawing 
up its regular-season schedules according 
to an “equalization" formula that tends 
to pit weak against weak, strong against 
strong. 

Say this for the NFL's scheme, though; 
it apparently works. The average victory 
margin, which had been 14.5 points over 
the three previous seasons, declined to 
10.8 last year and is up only slightly, to 
11 points, so far in ’79. The trend to¬ 
ward closer games has inevitably sown 
uncertainty among Las Vegas oddsmak- 
ers, whose average spread for NFL games 
has shrunk during the same period from 


nearly eight points to less than a touch¬ 
down. This season’s point spreads have 
averaged a scant 5.6 per game. In other 
words, if you thought you’ve been no¬ 
ticing fewer 10-points-and-over quota¬ 
tions than in the past, you’re right. 

HARMONY IN MAROON & BLUE 

All but overlooked at the time, a com¬ 
mittee of baseball club owners and gen¬ 
eral managers began meeting last year to 
try to resolve discrepancies in umpiring 
styles between the American and Nation¬ 
al Leagues. The results were decidedly 
mixed. The committee couldn’t iron out 
apparent differences in the strike zone, 
mainly because nobody would acknowl¬ 
edge that there were differences. The 
committee also got hung up over the fact 
that American League umps wear ma¬ 
roon jackets, those in the National 
League blue. Committee members decid¬ 



ed that everybody must wear the same 
uniform but because they couldn’t agree 
on which one it should be, the clash be¬ 
tween maroon and blue still exists. 

But some issues were resolved. One 
was that a handful of American League 

umpires wear chest protectors outside 
their uniforms while the National League 
allows inside protectors only. It was 
agreed that as each of the American 
League umps who wear them retires, out¬ 
side protectors will be phased out. Bar¬ 
ring backsliding, other changes imple¬ 
mented this season will be evident in the 
World Series. For example, foul-line 
continued 
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Keeping the sea lanes 
free lanes. 


Aboard submarines, ships, or aircraft, our 
anti-ship weapon. Harpoon, has just one purpose: 
To protect the world’s sea lanes. 

A single Harpoon-equipped ship can con¬ 
tinuously defend 8000 square miles of ocean. Day 
or night, in any weather or sea condition. Harpoon 
stands guard with the U.S. Navy and with several 
allied nations—to keep the sea lanes free lanes. 


in flight 


You can land in Lagos 
and never leave L. A. 

Time was, you had to fly to Lagos to learn how to 
land there. Not any more. 

Now there’s VITAL IV, a computerized visual 
simulation system that creates a precise, full-color, 
moving image of what pilots really see when landing 
or taking off. Day or night. Under any weather 
conditions. At hundreds of airports worldwide. 

VITAL IV helps train pilots efficiently and 
economically. And that can help keep the cost of flying 
affordable for all of us. 

















From Acapulco to Zurich... 
and 166 other cities. 



Every 10 days, another one million people fly the McDonnell Douglas DC-10. 
In service since 1971, our wide-cabin jetliner flies with 41 airlines 
to 168 cities in 88 countries around the world. 

Come aboard and you'll enjoy a new feeling of freedom. High ceilings 
and wide aisles. Comfortable seats with plenty of legroom. Open. 

Unconfined. Inviting. 

Wherever you're going, ask for a DC-10. And enjoy the DC difference. 



The best and 
the brightest. 

The Eagle for the U.S. Air Force. The 
Hornet for the U.S. Navy. In plain 
language, the best in the air for the 
work to be done. 

The Eagle's work is to guard 
the skies against any potential 
threat. Today, and well into 
the 90s. 

The Hornet's work, 
aboard aircraft carriers and 
at land bases, is to fly as two 
planes in one: A fighter plane and an 
attack plane. The Hornet will out¬ 
perform in their respective roles two planes now in 
service with the Navy. 


To learn more about our Ideas in Flight, 
write for our informative booklet, 
"Surprising But True'.' 

Address: McDonnell Douglas, 


Box 14526, 
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SCORECARD continued 


umps in the National League used to 
straddle the line while American Lea¬ 
guers worked in foul territory; today ev¬ 
erybody stands in foul territory. Also, 
with runners on base, all second-base um¬ 
pires now stand in the infield; in the past. 
American League umps positioned them¬ 
selves on the outfield grass. 

World Series watchers will note one 
other example of interleague detente. At 
last year's fall classic the men in maroon 
signaled foul balls by raising their hands 
above their heads while the men in blue 
pointed to the foul line. No more. In a 
compromise that can only be described 
as Solomonic, umps in both leagues now 
are supposed to raise their hands above 
their heads, then point foul. 

PARTING COMPANY 

When they joined forces in the early 
'60s. Bobby Orr was a 15-year-old hock¬ 
ey prodigy and Alan Eagleson an ob¬ 
scure Toronto lawyer. Their fortunes 
soared together. Orr, who became the 
best defenseman in NHL history, made 
a lot of money, thanks in part to Ea- 
gleson's acumen as his agent. That in 
turn helped Eagleson become hockey’s 
leading agent and head of the NHL Play¬ 
ers' Association. Eagleson liked to joke 
that tour guides in Toronto referred to 
his elegant home as “the house that 
Orr built.” 

Now Orr and Eagleson have parted 
company. Over the years Eagleson has 
been front and center at almost every fa- 
ther-and-son banquet Orr attended, but 
the agent was conspicuously absent last 
month when Orr. who retired from the 
NHL early in the 1978-79 season because 
of his ailing knees, was inducted into the 
Hockey Hall of Fame in Toronto. And 
last week Orr was named special assist¬ 
ant to NHL President John Ziegler, a 
job he apparently arranged without ben¬ 
efit of Eagleson’s counsel. 

Fueling speculation about a rift be¬ 
tween the two were rumors that some of 
Orr's Eagleson-engineered investments 
had gone sour and that Orr was miffed 
because the agent had committed him to 
deals without first consulting him. There 
also were reports that while negotiating 
his new job with the NHL. Orr had found 
it prudent to cool his friendship with Ea¬ 
gleson, whose ofttimes abrasive style of¬ 
fends some league officials. Eagleson said 
simply that Orr “has more time on his 
hands, and he wants to learn to handle 
his own affairs.” 


OUT OF THE VOID 

Greg Jacobs, a soccer-style football 
place-kicker at Lawrence University in 
Appleton, Wis.. converted all 40 of his 
point-after-touchdown attempts last sea¬ 
son but. to his dismay, hit on only three 
of 10 field-goal chances. After the sea¬ 
son Jacobs, a psychology major, became 
interested in “sensory isolation" tanks, 
which are enjoying a vogue around the 
country as aids to meditation and relax¬ 
ation. As a result of that interest. Jacobs 
feels that his field-goal kicking has im¬ 
proved this season. 

The idea of sensory isolation is that 
by floating in salt water inside a black¬ 
ened, soundproof and temperature-con¬ 
trolled tank, an environment in which 
one hears and sees virtually nothing and 
has little sense of touch, a person sup¬ 
posedly can experience a deeper sense 
of self. Jacobs and another Lawrence stu¬ 
dent raised $700 and built a bubblelike, 
five-foot-high tank and covered the bot¬ 
tom with 10 inches of salt water. Jacobs 
has since been spending an hour each 
day lying suspended on his back. nude, 
in the water. Much of the time, he says, 
he thinks about placekicking. 

"I mentally 'rehearse' my kicking by 
visualizing in my mind the perfect tech¬ 
nique.” Jacobs says. “Being in the tank 
is like floating in a black void and pro¬ 
duces a deeply relaxed state of mind that 
makes possible almost total concentra¬ 
tion. Then, when I go out to kick, it’s 
like auto-suggestion." 

Now a senior. Jacobs is using the iso¬ 
lation tank in a university-approved re¬ 
search project involving 30 fellow stu¬ 
dents. As for himself, Jacobs this season 
has kicked 19 straight PATs. extending 
his streak to 59. within striking distance 
of the NCAA Division III record of 75. 
He also has made five field goals in 11 at¬ 
tempts. and while that may seem scarce¬ 
ly better than last year, he notes he has 
had several near misses at long distance. 
“Last year I was bothered by crowd noise 
and pressure,” says Jacobs. "Now I’m 
able to tune out everything when I'm 
kicking. I've got more distance on my 
kicks and also more accuracy. I’ve even 
kicked a 50-yarder in practice, something 
I wasn’t able to do before. I’m convinced 
it’s all because of the tank.” 

A RANK ACTION 

Since May 1977, when he was transferred 
to New Jersey’s Rahway State Prison to 
serve a 30-to-40-year sentence for armed 


robbery, James Scott has fought five 
matches behind the walls of that insti¬ 
tution, rising to second in the World 
Boxing Association’s light-heavyweight 
rankings. Now. just as he appeared ripe 
for a title fight against WBA champion 
Victor Galindez, Scott suddenly finds 
himself shorn of his ranking. 

According to Mandry Galindez. the 
organization’s former president and still 
a member of its executive committee, the 
WBA dumped Scott after deciding that 
as a prisoner he does not set a “good ex¬ 
ample.” Whatever the merits of this po¬ 
sition. the objection certainly could have 
been foreseen when the WBA began 
ranking Scott a year ago. So could the 
WBA’s claim that Scott’s opponents are 
put at a decided disadvantage by the fact 
that they can fight him only in prison. 
Of course, all this is assuming that these 
are the real reasons for the WBA’s ac¬ 
tion. In Scott’s view, he was dropped be¬ 
cause of the pervasive influence wielded 
within the WBA by Bob Arum, who pro¬ 
motes fights of some of the other light 
heavyweights ranked by that organiza¬ 
tion. Scott says Arum offered him a pro¬ 
motional contract earlier this year but 
that Murad Muhammad, who had been 
promoting his fights, persuaded him to 
reject it. “Murad Muhammad didn’t look 
after me," Scott says. “If I'd gone with 
Arum. I'd have a title fight.” Instead, 
thanks to a belated and dubious action 
by an organization that strung him along 
for a year, he has nothing. In bitter ac¬ 
knowledgment of that fact. Scott says he 
is quitting boxing. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Art Model), Cleveland Browns owner, 
on the fact that he and other NFL boss¬ 
es equally share TV money and gate re¬ 
ceipts: “We’re 28 Republicans who vote 
socialist.” 

• Ken Harrelson, Boston Red Sox TV an¬ 
nouncer, on why he made a practice of 
catching the ball one-handed during his 
playing days: “When you have hands as 
bad as mine, one hand is better than 
two." 

• Sylvester Stallone, filmdom’s Rocky: 
“Boxing is a great exercise—as long as 
you can yell ‘cut’ whenever you want to.” 

• Art Baker, The Citadel's football 
coach, on Ronald Hale, Vanderbilt’s 
6'6". 310-pound offensive tackle: “I 
wasn’t that worried about him until I read 
in their press guide that he was born on 
November 1st, 15th and 16th.” end 
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Hiker. The shoe designed 
for Nature and Randy White. 


For off-season play, Dallas 
Cowboy All-Pro Defensive 
Tackle Randy White chooses 
footwear that is comfortable 
and able to withstand the kind 
of punishment his 6'5", 260 
pound frame dishes out. He 
wears Cedar Crest. And the 
Cedar Crest Hiker is his 
favorite walking around boot. 
In roughout leather, it's fully 


lined and padded and has a 
rugged lug sole. 

The Cedar Crest Hiker. 
Designed to suit Randy White 
and nature, too. If you are 
demanding of the same 
craftsmanship and quality 
in your footwear, write 
Cedar Crest Boot Co., 


Genesco Park, Nashville, Tn. 
37202. We'll send you the 
name of your nearest Cedar 
Crest Retailer. 


Available 
in men's and 
boy's sizes. 



CEDAR CREST 








THERE’S ENOUGH FREf 
TO SAVE UP TO 60% A 



THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 
SAVES 30-60% ON HEATING COM¬ 
PARED TO DUCTED ELECTRIC HEAT, 
DEPENDING ON WHERE YOU LIVE. 

What might seem to be bitter cold 
to you, is heat for the taking to 
the Weathertron heat pump from 
General Electric. 

How does it work? By actually 
getting heat from cold air. 

That’s right, even on most 
freezing winter days, the Weather¬ 
tron heat pump extracts heat from 
the outdoors and transfers it indoors. 

And in more moderate cli¬ 
mates, there's more heat available 
in the air. That’s where a heat 
pump can really work for you. 


Because that’s where it can use 
energy most efficiently. 

Depending on where you live, 
only one unit of electrical 
energy gets you 1.4 to 2.5 units 
of heat energy during the heating 
season. That's where the 30-60% 
savings comes in. And that’s why 
only the heat pump can deliver 
ducted electric heat to your home 
in the most cost-efficient and 
energy-efficient way. 

IN REVERSE, 

IT’S AN AIR CONDITIONER. 

In warm weather, the thermostat 
reverses the whole process, and 
the Weathertron heat pump cools 
using the same principle. It takes 


warm air from inside the house 
and transfers it outside. A system 
for all seasons. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC HAS SPENT OVER 
40 YEARS DEVELOPING THE 
WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP. 

Since 1932, when GE was one of 
the few heat pump pioneers, we’ve 
been developing and improving 
it. Years of research, engineering 
and manufacturing expertise go 
into every single Weathertron heai 
pump system. 

We put parts and assemblies, 
through grueling quality-control 
tests and inspections. Every 230- 
volt compressor motor must run a 
170 volts. And that’s only the low 


HEAT OUT HERE 
YEAR OH HEATING. 



voltage test. There are leakage tests. 
And our surge test, when 3,500 
volts are run through the motor 
windings. Plus the torture test our 
engineers use to simulate the worst 
possible operating conditions. 

It’s no wonder that the General 
Electric Climatuff™ compressor, 
the device that helps extract heat 
from the air, has been operating in 
over two million cooling as well as 
heating installations. 

THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 
WILL MAKE YOUR ENERGY CRISIS LESS 
OF A CRISIS. 

It’s difficult for anyone to safely 
predict the availability of energy in 
the future. And unfortunately, 


everyone can predict that the fuel 
available will get more and more 
expensive. 

That’s why it’s very important 
for all of us to make good use 
of the oil, gas and electricity we 
pay for. 

The Weathertron heat pump 
uses electricity and nature’s heat 
to save you money. That's how 
close we’ve come to solving the 
energy crisis. 

That’s why the Weathertron 
heat pump from General Electric 
could be one of the most impor¬ 
tant things you put in your home. 

THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP. 

AMERICA’S # 1 SELLING HEAT PUMP. 






Over the years, Willie and Nick have 
seen eye to eye on very few things. 

Grand Macnish Scotch is one of them. 


what a blocker!" he remembers. 
'Real good power runner. He 
always seemed to turn a crucial 
two yard run into a three or 
four yard gain on sheer guts!' 

Willie Davis is distinguished 
as having been chosen on the 
All-Pro Squad of the '60s; five 
times a Pro Bowl starter. Nick 
Pietrosante made the Pro Bowl 
twice and set the Lions rookie 
rushing record of 5.9 yards per 
carry in 1959. 

"Funny that old Willie 
remembers me best for my good 
blocking'.' needled Pietrosante. 
"I held Detroit's all-time club 
rushing record until just recently. 
Ask Willie why he doesn't re¬ 
member my 140 yards against 
Green Bay in 
1959'.’ 

"Oh. great 
effort'.'laughs 
Willie. "But 
at the time I 
was playing 
for the Cleve¬ 
land Browns'.' 


Grand Macnish Sports Flashback 


DETROIT. 1962-Nick 
Pietrosante wanted this one as 
much as anyone as he squinted 
across the field at his old nemesis 
Willie Davis, who was bumping 
shoulder pads with a Green Bay 
teammate. 

Pietrosante. the big stylish 
fullback from Notre Dame, 
thought back to the one game 
earlier in the season which 
prevented the Lions from going 
unbeaten up till now, that bitter, 
heartbreaking 9-7 loss at Green 
Bay with only 27 seconds 
left. Nick had a good game that 
afternoon, but it would have 
been better without Willie Davis 
clutching at his arm. grabbing 
him around the waist, shoulder¬ 
ing him out of bounds. 

The Lions were electrically 
high on this cold Thanksgiving 
Day and Pietrosante jumped up 
and down to get the circulation 


going. Across the field, he not¬ 
iced Davis doing the same thing. 
He would get through Davis 
today, he promised himself. 

The hitting was awesome, 
and it was about four minutes 
into the game when the Lion 
quarterback called for a power 
sweep to the left: Nick Pietrosante 
carrying the ball right at the 
Packers' defensive star, Willie 
Davis. It was a play made famous 
by the Pack and Pietrosante re¬ 
lished the opportunity to take it to 
them and especially Willie Davis. 

His 6-foot-2, 220-pounds in 
high gear, Pietrosante took the 
toss and circled to the left side. 
He saw Willie instantly picking 
up the play and moving with the 
tide. There was a blur of blocks 
and Nick's offensive wall started 
to crumble. Then came the ava¬ 
lanche and the stabbing pain. 
Several Packers were in on the 


hit. but the guy who 
pulled him up and 
slapped him on the 
rump was Willie 
Davis. Willie smiled pleasantly 
as he retreated to Green Bay's 
defensive huddle. And Nick 
Pietrosante limped off the field. 

But the Lions and Pietrosante 
savored sweet revenge that after¬ 
noon. whipping the Packers 
26-14 in a memorable display of 
aggressive football, which 
deprived Green Bay of a perfect 
season. And Nick had evened the 
score with Willie. 

Reflecting on the great 
rivalry with Green Bay and 
particularly his gamesmanship 
with Willie Davis. Pietrosante 
gave the defensive star the 
highest compliment. "He was 
like a third member of our 
backfield!* Nick says. "Willie 
wasn't considered one of the 
bigger players, but he was like 
a cat. Quick and sure." 

Willie Davis has equal 
praise for Pietrosante. "Big Nick. 
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Isn't it time we met? 










MARSHALL H. NORRIS 



RICK ROEHM 



E. MICHAEL CODELL 



PRESIDENTIAL MATERIAL 


Meet the Presidents. They’ve achieved the 
highest honor Pan-American Life can award its 
agents, membership in the President’s Club. 

Thousands of people have put their trust in 
our Presidents because these are insurance 
agents who work for their clients every day. 


We at Pan-American Life recognize that 
kind of performance with membership in our 
exclusive President's Club. You’ll recognize that 
kind of performance too. After all, shouldn’t you 
have a President working for you? 


ALFRED A. EPPEL & Associates 
6200 North Hiawatha 
Chicago, IL 60646 (312) 725-7500 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 














it took pierre cardin to do it 


pierre cardin 

■ PARIS MEN S FOOTWEAR 

at (me men’s shoe, clothing and dept stores everywhere 



LION BOOKENDS 

I he majcslic New York Library Lions, in an authorized scale reprodueiion from the 
marble originals by Id ward ( . Potter 1 1911 1 In Alvastone. marble limsh. 6 V long 
Order by mail or phone M -I Pair. S35 73 ($2.75 shipping). Major credit cards, i VY . 
( onn residents add sales las.) 

free with sour order MXX) years of art in our lull-color catalog of line sculpture and 
jewelry replicas from museums and private collections around tlie world, or send SI 

or call. 1 800 243 4492 toll free 

MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 

Dept. SI. HO. Box 7000. Greenwich. Connecticut 06830 

II not completely satisfied, return undamaged w iihin four weeks for a lull refund. 


" .. .Tred 2, an unusual 
company that started with 
an investment of $37 in 
1972 and now grosses $6 
million annually.... is the 
brainchild of Rory Fuerst, 
who was thinking of going 
into the fastfood business 
until he happened to notice 
how many people were 
wearing tennis shoes in 
need of new soles. He 
gathered up some old ten¬ 
nis shoes and used his 
mother's oven to heat the 
soles to 375° so he could 
remove them. When the 
odor permeated the sub¬ 
stantial family residence, 
Fuerst took over a guest¬ 
house and used infrared 
lamps to loosen the soles 
from the shoes, which he 
had hung on ski poles." 


Where did this appear?Time’ 
Business Week? People? No, it's 
from Sole Support, a piece in 
Sports Illustrated's Scorecard, 
where the news of sports is wide 
and varied. 



We are sports in print. 













At Le Titi de Paris, everyone is important. That’s why we show you 
our staff here. We feel they are just as delightful as our food, 
and as excellentI Visit us. Vive la difference! 


Cordially, 
Your host 




LeTitiJv-de Paris 


2 275 Rand RoadppJPalatine, Illinois 60067 
Reservations^ (312) 359-4434 












Only because we make a 
$75 scotch ' 

can we make so exceptional 










New from AJD! 

The American Spirit Collection. 



Supplier to the 1980 


U.S. Olympic Committee 


A) Lucky Stripes® style cap w/embroidered U.S A. logo 
and silver oak leaf cluster on visor, @ $15.00 each. 

B) Lucky Stripes® cap w/embroidered U.S A @ $12.00 
each. 

C) Lucky Stripes® cap w/deluxe embroidered seal (a) 
$12.00 each. 

D) Solid foam cap w/imprinted seal @ $7.75 each. 

E) Mesh cap, foam front w/imprinted seal @ $7.50 each. 

F) Visor w /imprinted seal @ $6.50 each. 


Please send me ___style-cap(s)/visors) 

Sizes: □ Men's □ Women's □ Children's 

Total enclosed $- 

Name- 


Address _ 
City_ 


State 


I wish to use my □ Master Charge D Visa/Bank 
Americard 

Card #_Expiration Date_ 

Signature- 


AJD Cap Company 

3301 Castlewood Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23234 
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S hortly after the Pirates had swept the Reds 
in the best-of-five playoff to win the Na¬ 
tional League pennant, Pittsburgh’s Tim Foli, 
clad in his underwear, sprang into Manager 
Chuck Tanner's office. Foli was smoking a fat 
cigar, and on his head was a cowboy hal that 
John Candelaria, in celebration, had taken a 
bite from. Foli was holding a bat down by the 
knob—ordinarily he chokes way up—and wav¬ 
ing it .menacingly in the manner of a home run 
hitter. “How’s this look for the World Series?" 
he asked. 

“That’s all we need,” Tanner replied with 
an uneasy grin. 

From the hallway Second Baseman Phil Gar¬ 
ner shouted, “I’ll bat second. Skip. He's going 
to go for the fences. Bat him fourth.” 

Willie Stargell. who has been the Pirates’ 
clean-up hitter for at least 100 years, nodded 
his approval. While his teammates were cel¬ 
ebrating with champagne, the man they call 
Pops was working on his customary postgame 
bottle of wine, this one being a 1977 Napa Val¬ 
ley Chardonnay. Willie’s approval is a must 
on any matter concerning the Pirates, and he 
doesn’t dole it out grudgingly. Some super- 
stars are referred to as my man or the man, 
but to one and all Stargell is simply a man— 
the consummate encomium. Champagne in 
hand. Gamer was telling anyone who would 
listen that he would go to war for Stargell. or, 
at the very least, “jump ofT a bridge." Shout¬ 
ing above the disco vibes of Ain't No Stop- 
pin' Us Now, Lee Lacy added, "Willie Star¬ 
gell made the whole city happy!” But it was 
continued 

Coming in for a landing, Moreno scores the winning run 
in Game_ 2 as Stargell for once was a mere bystander. 
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THE PLAYOFF® continued 


Pirate trainer Tony Bartirome who most 
succinctly voiced what nearly everyone 
was feeling. As Stargell waved his wine 
bottle at him, threatening, “Drink it or 
wear it,” Bartirome pul his hands on 
the sloping shoulders of the 38-year-old 
Pittsburgh captain and said softly, "You 
deserve all of this and more.” 

Stargell had made the whole city hap¬ 
py. The Pirates had got back-to-back 
extra-inning wins in Cincinnati—the first 
of which had been decided by Stargell’s 
three-run homer in the 11th—so that the 
team which calls itself “the Family” re¬ 
turned to Three Rivers Stadium on Fri¬ 
day poised for a sweep. The Pirates were 
already ahead 2-0 in the finale when 
Stargell led off the third inning with a 
towering home run that Reds Manager 
John McNamara described as having 
been “deposited somewhere in the iono¬ 
sphere.” After Stargell had done his trot, 
the 42,240 fans, sensing the kill, set off 
fireworks and screamed until he came out 
of the dugout, doffed his cap and blew 
them a kiss as the organist played Jesus 
Christ Superstar. In his next at bat. Star- 
gell drove in Pittsburgh’s fifth and sixth 
runs with a two-out double, effectively si- 



Starge/I watches his second homer go bye-bye. 


lencing McNamara’s band and ending 
the afternoon’s suspense. With Pirate 
starter Bert Blylcven snapping off nasty 
curveballs, exhibiting a seldom-used 
changeup and thoroughly frustrating the 
overmatched Reds, the festivities began 
in earnest during the seventh-inning 
stretch. The Pirate theme song. We Are 
Family, was struck up, and who should 
appear behind home plate in an im¬ 
promptu chorus line but a contingent of 
players’ wives, kicking, waving pompons 
and discoing in anticipation of the first 
Pittsburgh pennant in eight years. For 
Pops and Pirate tans who remembered 
all too clearly the 1970, ’72 and ’75 play¬ 
off losses to the Big Red Machine of old, 
the 7-1 final-game victory and the sweep 
constituted oh-so-sweet revenge. 

As for Cincinnati, all McNamara 
could say was, “Where did our bats go?” 
The Reds scored just five runs in 30 in¬ 
nings, one less than Stargell (.455, two 
home runs, two doubles) knocked in by 
himself. “We just didn’t hit well enough 
to win. That’s the sum and substance of 
it." 

Tuesday night’s opener matched Tom 
Seaver, who had won 14 of his previous 
15 decisions, against Candelaria. The 
Candy Man, as he is known within the 
Family, had been hampered late in the 
season by a muscle pull in his rib cage, 
but he gutted out seven painful innings, 
allowing only five hits and two runs, 
which came on a 450-foot blast by 
George Foster into a vacant area beyond 
the fence in left-cer.terfield. “Your basic 
George Foster home run,” said Pitts¬ 
burgh Catcher Ed Ott. “It probably 
would have killed four people and bro¬ 
ken three seats. Candelaria was in pain 
from the moment he got to the mound. I 
finally went out and asked him, ‘Are you 
grunting because you’re throwing hard 
or because it hurts?’ With every pitch, 
he’d scream ‘Aaaaah!’ ” 

Things sounded different to the den¬ 
izens of the Reds' dugout. “His ribs def¬ 
initely weren’t hurting him,” Dave Col¬ 
lins stated flatly. 

The Pirates got their two runs off Sea¬ 
ver in the third inning when Garner led 
off with an opposite-field home run— 
“Once in a while a blind dog finds a 
bone," he would say—and the fleet Omar 
Moreno, whose speed on the bases was 
a factor in all three games, scored on a 
sacrifice fly by Foli. Moreno had reached 
third when Collins ill-advisedly tried to 
shoestring his line drive, and the ball 



Madlock and Parker did a post-Game 2 minuet. 


bounded over him off the wet artificial 
grass. “/ was trying to keep hint off base, ” 
Collins said afterward, referring to the Pi¬ 
rate centerfielder’s 77 stolen bases dur¬ 
ing the regular season. “I went down so 
it would hit me, but the way the ball 
was skidding off that wet turf, it prob¬ 
ably would have killed me if it had.” 

It was still 2-2 in the 1 Ith when Foli, 
who batted .333 during the series, led 
off with a single against Reds reliever 
Tom Hume. Dave Parker followed with 
a hit to left, which set the stage for Star¬ 
gell. He hit Hume’s first delivery 300 feet 
high and 400 feet deep for the first home 
run allowed by Hume in 52 innings. As 
Tanner hugged him in the dugout, Star¬ 
gell winked and told him, “Fine me. Skip, 
I missed the bunt sign.” 

Johnny Bench had a chance to tie the 
game in the bottom of the 11th when, 
with two out and two on, he faced the Pi¬ 
rates’ fourth reliever, 22-year-old Don 
Robinson. It was only the fifth time in 
1979 that Robinson, a Goose Gossage- 
like fireballer who is ordinarily a starter, 
appeared in relief, and he walked Bench 
on a 3-2 curveball. That loaded the bas¬ 
es for Ray Knight, the potential winning 
run. Stargell jogged to the mound. “How 
about you moving to first base and I’ll 
pitch?” he suggested. Robinson broke up, 
then relaxed and fanned the overanxious 
Knight to earn his first save of 1979. 

Tanner’s philosophy on the bullpen is 
simply “the more you use something, the 
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The spidery Tekutve bugged the Reds twice. 


better it gets.” He stayed in his office 
until after 1 a.m. explaining that the hu¬ 
man arm, like a rubber band, can be 
stretched a few times each day without 
harm. Hence the Pirates have the third 
bullpen in baseball history with three 
pitchers who each worked in more than 
70 games. The boss reliever is Kent Te- 
kulve, who, despite being 6' 4" and only 
160 pounds, appeared in 94 games and 
had 31 saves. 

So when one of the other 70-game re¬ 
lievers, Enrique Romo, gave up back-to- 
back singles to Dave Concepcion and 
Foster with one out in the eighth inning 
of Wednesday’s game. Tanner turned to 
Tekulve. The Pirates led 2-1, thanks to 
Jim Bibby’s four-hit pitching—he left af¬ 
ter the seventh with a crick in his neck— 
and a questionable call by Second-Base 
Umpire Frank Pulli, the same Frank Pul- 
li who failed to call Reggie Jackson for in¬ 
terference in last year’s World Series 
when Jackson did a hula dance into Bill 
Russell’s throw to first. Gamer, who was 
spectacular at the plate and in the field 
all series, hit a liner toward Collins in 
the fifth inning. Collins, who played 
rightfield like a colt on a frolic through¬ 
out—alternately making brilliant catches 
and misplaying singles into triples— 
made an apparent diving catch, but Pulli 
ruled that Collins had trapped it. Two 
outs later. Gamer scored on Fob’s dou¬ 
ble. “I caught it,” Collins said. “I’m an 
honest person. I’m not going to say I 


caught it when I didn’t. If I’d have short- 
hopped the ball, you would have seen 
water because the field was wet.” 

The play would have wound up as a 
mere oddity had the Reds been able to 
hit in the clutch. No fewer than seven dif¬ 
ferent hitters failed to produce with run¬ 
ners in scoring position. Upon arriving 
on the scene in the eighth, Tekulve 
promptly wild-pitched Concepcion and 
Foster to second and third, so that a fly 
ball by Bench would have tied the game. 
A single would have given them the lead. 
“That wild pitch might have turned into 
a blessing,” Tekulve would say. “Bench’s 
job became to lift the ball into the out¬ 
field. If I’m throwing my slider on the 
outside corner, that’s hard for him to do.” 

There was some question as to wheth¬ 
er Tekulve was throwing his best sliders 
out there—Catcher Ott said, “They 
weren’t exactly on the black; my eyes lit 
up pretty good a couple of times”—but 
he struck out Bench on four pitches. 
Then, following an intentional walk, Te¬ 
kulve almost forced in the tying run be¬ 
fore inducing Knight to fly out. 

With one out in the ninth, pinchhit- 
ter Heity Cruz and Collins doubled off 
Tekulve, tying the game 2-2. Suddenly a 
hit would have evened the series. After 
Joe Morgan walked. Tanner brought in 
his sixth pitcher, the hard-throwing Rob¬ 


inson, and this time he needed no set¬ 
tling down from Stargell or anyone else. 
“He struck out Concepcion on a pitch 
God couldn’t have hit,” Ott said of Rob¬ 
inson’s 0-2 curve. Then he brought a fast¬ 
ball in on Foster’s fists to end the inning 
on a grounder to Garner at second. 

The Pirates won it 3-2 in the 10th 
when Parker, a Cincinnatian by birth, 
drove home Moreno with a single. Rob¬ 
inson mowed down the Reds in order, 
to get the win and give the Family a new 
favorite son. “That country boy from 
West Virginia was flat throwing a base¬ 
ball,” Stargell whistled. “I wouldn’t have 
wanted any part of him.” 

Having lost both games in their home 
park, the Reds, who so badly lack the 
leadership that Stargell gives the Pirates, 
knew they were beaten. “It looks like it’s 
going to be another one of those win¬ 
ters,” Bench said. 

Friday, when it was all over, Stargell 
was the last player to leave the dressing 
room. He undressed slowly, emotionally 
drained. The ’77 Chardonnay was also 
drained. The third Oriole-Angel game 
was showing on a TV in a corner, and 
Stargell found it in himself to cry out, 
“Baltimore’s probably saying, ‘Damn, I 
wish we could lose.’ They don’t want to 
mess with us!” 

Not you, Pops. Anyone but you. 


ANOTHER PEARL FOR EARL 

by Ron Fimrite 


T here is much talk in baseball these 
days of teams such as Pittsburgh be¬ 
ing “families,” of a kinship existing 
among athletes that is so warm as to make 
the households of, say, Judge Hardy or 
Clarence Day seem no more congenial 
than that of Roderick Usher. If this is 
true, if baseball teams really are fami¬ 
lies, then there are more broken homes 
in the American and National Leagues 
than in Beverly Hills, because there is 
no talk of brotherhood among losers. 
Only winners possess a familial bond, and 
once the victories stop, it’s Splitsville, 
stranger. What players on such winning 
teams as the Orioles, the new American 
League champions, actually are is inter¬ 
dependent, and that does not have any¬ 
thing to do with family ties. Baltimore’s 
brilliant third baseman, Doug DeCinces, 
described this basically unsentimental re¬ 


lationship last week as he and his broth¬ 
er Birds made their perilous way past the 
California Angels, three games to one, 
in the league playoffs. 

“There isn’t a player on this team we 
don’t have confidence in,” said De¬ 
Cinces. “It’s hard to explain, but we, as 
players, feel that.” 

On the Orioles, that confidence is well 
placed. They are not a team of stars, but 
they do have what their manager, Earl 
Weaver, prefers to call—with thundering 
redundancy—“deep depth.” This quality 
was evident as one unsung Oriole after 
another took his turn pecking away at 
an Angel team that was left pitifully 
shorthanded by the absence through in¬ 
jury of hitters Willie Mays Aikens and 
Joe Rudi and Pilcher Jim Barr. 

The first game figured to be a match¬ 
up of glamorous pitching stars—Jim 
continued 
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THE PLAYOFFS continued 



Big play: DeCinces stops a smash ... 



Palmer for the Orioles and Nolan Ryan 
of the Angels until the little guys up¬ 
staged them. To show what a family the 
Orioles are. Palmer didn’t even want to 
start the opener. Because of recurring 
arm problems, he had pitched rarely dur¬ 
ing the regular season, amassing a 10-6 
record that added up to about half his 
normal total of wins and losses. “I didn’t 
know what l could do,’’ Palmer said. “I 
didn’t know how I’d feel by the seventh 
inning.” Besides, he told Weaver, Mike 
Flanagan, the Oriole lefthander who' won 
23 games, deserved the honor of open¬ 
ing the playoffs. “I was just trying to help 
Earl," Palmer said. Weaver certainly 
doesn’t meet the standards of the classic 
paterfamilias. He is short, pug-nosed and 
undignified looking, and his players make 
great sport of him. But no one questions 
his extraordinary gifts as a manager— 
the ’79 pennant was his fourth in 11 
years—and Palmer was talked down. 

Weaver was right, of course. Palmer 
pitched nine exceptional innings before 
leaving with the score tied 3-3. His op¬ 
ponent, the mercurial Ryan, was even 
more spectacular, striking out eight with 
his 97-mph fastball and surrendering only 
one earned run in the seven innings he 
pitched before he retired with a pulled 
calf muscle. Palmer and Ryan are not 
only marvelous pitchers, they are among 
the handsomest and most gi aceful of pio- 
fessional athletes. But they were not the 
ultimate heroes this night. Mark Belan¬ 
ger, a premier Baltimore shortstop for 



tags third and rises to complete ... 


the double play that killed the Angels. 


many years but a .167 hitter this season 
as a part-time player, drove in an im¬ 
portant run with a single in the third in¬ 
ning . vindicating Weaver’s faith in his 
ability to hit the mighty Ryan, if no one 
else. Pat Kelly, another Oriole part-tim¬ 
er, playing Icftfield on this occasion, 
scored a run in the fourth: he walked, 
stole second, advanced to third on a 
passed ball and came home on a sacri¬ 
fice fly. But the true champion emerged 
later in the proceedings. 

With reliever John Montague pitching 
for the Angels in the 10th inning, De¬ 
Cinces led off with a single, was sacri¬ 
ficed to second and remained there as 
Al Bumbry was walked intentionally. Be¬ 
langer was the next scheduled hitter, and 
California Manager Jim Fregosi was ful¬ 
ly aware that Weaver would pinch-hit 
for him. Fine. He would rather have 
Montague, who throws the mystifying 
forkball, face someone cold off the bench 
than anyone who had been in the game 
all along. Lowenstein, another part-tim¬ 
er, who hit .254, sliced a forkball high 
down the leftfield line. Fregosi insisted 
later that a brisk wind blowing from left 
to rightfield kept the ball fair. At any rate, 
it cleared the fence at the 309 sign, sev¬ 
eral feet inside the foul pole, for a three- 
run homer and a 6-3 win. 

Weaver, his genius certified once 
more, raced almost to second to gicet 
Lowenstein as he circled the bases, and 
the Oriole fans, who flocked to Memo¬ 
rial Stadium in record numbers—1,680,- 
561—this year, carried on madly, even¬ 
tually calling Lowenstein back from the 
clubhouse for a curtain call. “I was sur¬ 
prised,” said Lowenstein of his manager’s 
unexpected appearance on the playing 
field. “I’d never seen such a small guy 
out there.” 

Oriole fans have been especially wild 
this year, having been inflamed almost 
nightly by, among others, a bearded cab 
driver in a white cowboy hat named Wild 
Bill Hagy and retired Army bugler Pat 
Walker. But the character who most 
arouses the multitudes is Don (Stan The 
Man Unusual) Stanhousc, a relief pitch¬ 
er whose plentiful and unkempt red hair 
resembles that of Bozo the Clown and 
who takes, probably for theatrical pur¬ 
poses, approximately forever to throw 
the ball. 

In the eighth inning of the second 
game, when it appeared that Flanagan, 
Palmer's choice to start the first game, 
was about to blow a 9-1 lead, Stanhouse 




Stan The Man Unusual had a win and a save 


came on to wild acclaim from the spec¬ 
tators. It was 9-4 when he arrived from 
the bullpen: it was 9-8 when he finally in¬ 
duced Angel Brian Downing to bounce 
into a force play with the bases loaded 
to end the game. 

Weaver normally chain-smokes under 
the stands when Stanhouse pitches, find¬ 
ing it unbearable to watch as his bullpen 
ace first puts a victory in jeopardy and 
then saves it. as he did 21 times this year. 
But in this game Weaver watched and 
waited, firm in his belief that somehow 
Stan The Man Unusual would prevail, 
as he did in Game 1 when he pitched 
one inning of no-hit relief. Stanhouse 
himself was characteristically unflappa¬ 
ble. “There was never a doubt in my 
mind,” he said. “Earl came out and 
looked at me rather funny. I said, ’Earl. 
I’m throwing my strikes, but they’re call¬ 
ing 'em balls.’ It wasn’t pretty, but I got 
out of it.” 

The third game was played in the once 
beautiful Anaheim Stadium, reduced 
now to a construction site as builders en¬ 
large and reshape it in preparation for 
the tenancy of the NFL Rams next year. 
Inspired perhaps by the clamor of their 
counterparts in Baltimore, Angel fans 
seemed determined to outshout them. 
They did, in a game that was more than 
a match for the first two in terms of raw 
melodrama. The Orioles appeared to 
have the game and the pennant nailed 
down in the seventh inning when anoth¬ 
er of their reliable substitutes, Terry 
Crowley, pinch-hit a single that scored 
A1 Bumbry, who had legged out a triple, 
with the run that gave them a 3-2 lead. 
Baltimore’s starting pitcher, Dennis Mar¬ 


tinez, had allowed only single runs in the 
first and fourth, the latter on a Don Bay¬ 
lor homer, and had retired 11 consec¬ 
utive batters when, with one out in the 
ninth. Rod Carew wrist-hit one of his pat¬ 
ented doubles to left-center. Weaver im¬ 
mediately summoned Stanhouse from 
the bullpen. 

At this juncture the Angel crowd set 
up a deafening chant of “Yes—We Can,” 
which is as inspiring a rallying cry in An¬ 
aheim as Wild Bill’s O-R-I-O-L-E spell- 
yell is in Baltimore. Stanhouse took a 
full six minutes to walk Downing. What 
a pair of adversaries they made. Dow¬ 
ning's exaggerated batting stance makes 
all other foot-in-the-bucket hitters look 
like plate-crowders. A righthanded bat¬ 
ter, he aims his left foot at the box 
seats between the third-base coach’s box 
and the dugout. It’s as if he expects the 
ball to be delivered to him by one of 
the spectators, not the fellow staring at 
his profile. But as the pitcher goes into 
his windup. Downing rights himself and 
swings like a normal batter—and, it 
should be appended, with abnormal suc¬ 
cess. He hit .326 this year. Stanhouse, 
for his part in the charade, stared im¬ 
ploringly at the heavens, adjusted his 
uniform and interminably paced the 
mound. 

The crowd was apoplectic by the time 
Bobby Grich stepped up with Carew 
on second and Downing on first. Grich 
had hoped, he later acknowledged, to 
“rip” one over the fence, but when the 


count reached 2-2, he lowered his ex¬ 
pectations to a line drive. And that is 
what he hit to short center. Carew took 
off at the sound of the bat and had ad¬ 
vanced to third when he saw, to his hor¬ 
ror, that the speedy Bumbry had run in 
far enough to make the catch. “If he 
catches it,” Carew said to himself, “I’m 
a dead duck.” Double play. End of sea¬ 
son. But the ball popped out of Bum¬ 
bry’s glove and fell at his feet. Reprieved, 
Carew sped home with the tying run 
and Downing barely beat Bumbry’s 
throw to second. Larry Harlow, an un¬ 
known Angel and an ex-unknown Ori¬ 
ole, blooped a hit to left that scored 
Downing with the winning run. The An¬ 
gels had broken the ice 4-3. 

But in the fourth and final game. Ori¬ 
ole lefthander Scott McGregor shut out 
the Angels on six hits in an 8-0 win 
that was anticlimactic considering the 
preceding dramas. It was DeCinces at 
third who took the heart out of Cali¬ 
fornia when, with the bases loaded and 
one out in the fifth inning and the score 
still only 3-0, he leaped headlong over 
and, in fact, onto third base to take a two- 
RBI hit away from Jim Anderson and 
convert it into an inning-ending, third-to- 
first double play. It was a fielding gem 
that was reminiscent—even Brooks Rob¬ 
inson. now an Orioles broadcaster, 
agreed—of Brooks Robinson. 

And it put the interdependent Birds 
in the World Series, which is where 
they belong. end 



Pennant won Manager Weaver joins Game 1 hero Lowenstein in a traditional champagne shampoo. 






With about a quartet mite left, it was still a three-horse race, but Affirmed (6) with Laffit Pinc&y Jr. up, repulsed Bid. center, and Coastal down the stretch. 


GLORIOUS AFFIRMATION 
IN THE GOLD CUP 

Beating back four stout challenges by Spectacular Bid at Belmont, Affirmed won 
and laid undisputed claim to Horse of the Year honors by WILLIAM NACK 


I n his stall in Barn 47 at Belmont Park, 
the colt with the distinctive splash of 
white down his face stood in the door¬ 
way, his ears playing to the sounds and 
movements of the men around him. Out¬ 
side it was dark. A light on the ceiling 
burned. For a moment Affirmed’s ears 
stopped moving, and he seemed like a 
statue of himself. 

It was 7 :30 p.m. last Saturday, a late 
hour for so much activity around the 
bams, but Affirmed had worked late that 
afternoon and there were things still to 
be done. He watched the activity about 
him with evident curiosity. Groom Juan 
Alaniz was in and out of the stall, pre¬ 
paring to fit Affirmed with a set of splashy 
orange protective bandages, while Dr. 
James Belden, his veterinarian, studied 
the colt from the aisle of the shed. A Pin¬ 
kerton guarded the door of the bam. 
Larry Barrera, the son of Affirmed’s 
trainer, Laz Barrera, slipped in and out 
of a nearby office. He was wearing a pink 
golf shirt with an inscription on the back: 
I SAW AFFIRMED WIN THE GOLD CUP. The 
shirt celebrated Affirmed’s victory in the 
Hollywood Gold Cup last June, and now 
was back in fashion. 

Two hours earlier, in one of the most 
resourceful and revealing performances 


of his career. Affirmed had beaten back 
every challenge thrown at him to win 
the $375,000 Jockey Club Gold Cup at 
a mile and a half. Ii had been, even by 
his formidable standards, a superb vic¬ 
tory, one that underscored all those qual¬ 
ities for which Affirmed is most admired 
and for which he will be prized as a stud 
horse next spring. Brownell Combs 
knows that more clearly than anyone. 
The hefty Kentucky breeder stepped 
Ihiuugh die duui of the shed and walked 
up the aisle. Combs is the general man¬ 
ager of Spendthrift Farm in Lexington, 
Ky., which will be Affirmed’s home and 
place of business when he retires on 
Dec. 1. Last January, when the Colt was 
in the midst of a four-race losing streak. 
Combs had syndicated Affirmed for 
$14.4 million—36 shares, at $400,000 


apiece. Twenty-one shares were sold; 
owner Louis Wolfson retained the re¬ 
maining 15. Spendthrift will get four free 
breeding services a year to manage the 
syndicate and care for the horse. 

Aside from Wolfson himself, no one 
profited more from the Gold Cup than 
Combs. “The value of this horse keeps 
going up all the time,” he said. “There 
have been several offers of $650,000 to 
buy a share, but no one has been willing 
to sell. I suppose dial if a peison really 
wanted to sell a share in this horse now, 
he could get $ 1 million. If you were syn¬ 
dicating him now, after the way he ran 
today, you’d be looking at a $25 million 
to $30 million horse.” 

After spending the first two years of 
his career outgaming Alydar in a series 
of classic matchups that culminated in 
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his victory in the 1978 Belmont Stakes, 
Affirmed hooked a buzz saw in Seattle 
Slew, losing to him in the 1978 Marl¬ 
boro Cup. He then lost three more in a 
row, but he regained his preeminence 
early this year and went on to demon¬ 
strate unequivocally that he is the best 
racehorse in America. In the Jockey Club 
Gold Cup, he showed himself to be one 
of the gamest. most consistent and ca¬ 
pable runners in the history of modern 
racing. If the Gold Cup was billed some¬ 
what preposterously as the “Race of the 
Century,” it undoubtedly stirred as much 
interest as any such event in recent years. 
For the race matched the 4-year-old Af¬ 
firmed and the best 3-year-old in train¬ 
ing, Spectacular Bid, with the ’79 Bel¬ 
mont Stakes winner. Coastal, in the role 
of spoiler. 

Affirmed and Bid had been on con¬ 
verging courses since last February, when 
Affirmed ended his losing streak with a 
stunning 10-length victory in the Strub 
Stakes at Santa Anita. 

Affirmed appeared to be a different 
racehorse at four than he was at three. 
He was stronger and more commanding 
than ever, and he drew away from Sir- 
lad in the Hollywood Gold Cup to be¬ 
come the first horse to win more than $2 
million in purses. That done, Barrera 
rested him the remainder of the summer. 

Even as Affirmed grew in stature, so 
did Bid. He seemed indomitable in the 
winter and the spring, going unbeaten 
through the Kentucky Derby and Preak- 
ness. The morning of the Belmont, the 
day he went for the Triple Crown, Bid 
stepped on a safety pin in his stall. And 
that afternoon, whether sore from the pin 
or tired from chasing cheap speed around 
the first turn, he tired in the stretch to fin¬ 
ish third. Trainer Bud Delp backed off 
him. Like Barrera with Affirmed, he 
aimed for Belmont Park in the fall. 

That their meeting was twice post¬ 
poned only heightened the expectations 
for it. They were heading for a confron¬ 
tation in September’s Marlboro Cup 
when Barrera angrily declined the Marl¬ 
boro invitation in protest of the weight 
assignments. Spectacular Bid won that 
race by five in a smashing performance. 
He was training for the Sept. 22 Wood¬ 
ward and—at last—a meeting with Af¬ 
firmed, when he developed a fever. So 
Bid passed up the Woodward. But Af¬ 
firmed ran, winning with authority, by 
2 Vi lengths. 


Now it came down to the Gold Cup, 
the race that would finally determine 
the Horse of the Year. At least as in¬ 
triguing as the prospect of the race it¬ 
self were the contrasting styles of the 
main participants. Affirmed is as quick 
and handy as a polo pony, able to go to 
the front or come from behind. With 
less natural speed. Bid usually lays back 
before delivering a single irresistible 
burst. Bill Shoemaker, who replaced Ron 
Franklin on Bid after the Belmont, has 
the smoothest and quietest pair of hands 
in racing, getting what he needs from a 
horse through cajolery and finesse. Af- 
firmed’s rider, Laffit Pincay Jr., is the 
strongest rider in the country and its 
ablest finisher. 

There was far more at stake last Sat¬ 
urday than honor or even the winner’s 
share of $225,000. Affirmed’s value at 
stud had already been established with 
his syndication, but Spectacular Bid’s 
had not. In fact, his worth had plunged 
dramatically after the loss in the Belmont. 
Combs says he arrived at that race car¬ 
rying in his pocket a check for $10 mil¬ 
lion—half the $20 million that Combs 
thought Bid would be worth if he won. 
He never made the down payment. Af¬ 
ter the Belmont, Combs estimates. Spec¬ 
tacular Bid’s value was $12 million—a 
drop of $8 million in less than IVi min¬ 
utes. Bid’s connections came to the Gold 
Cup hoping to recoup the loss. Seth Han¬ 
cock. the head of Claiborne Farm, which 
will syndicate and stand the colt at stud, 
said before the Gold Cup that Bid would 
be worth $16 to $20 million if he won 
the race, between $12 and $15 million if 
he lost. Such were the stakes that Bid’s 
owners, Harry, Teresa and Tom Meyer- 
hoflf, were playing for last Saturday. 

Pincay and Barrera also were playing 
a numbers game. A win would push Pin- 
cay’s purses this year past Darrel Mc- 
Hargue’s single-season jockey record of 
$6,188,353, set in 1978. When the day 
ended, Pincay had earned $6,384,568. 
Barrera, meanwhile, broke his single-sea¬ 
son trainers’ record of $3,314,564 for 
purses, also set last year; he finished the 
day with $3,368,548. As for Affirmed, his 
career earnings are $2,393,818. 

Barrera sensed the victory the instant 
the gates sprang open and Affirmed 
leaped forward. He was a full neck in 
front just two jumps out of the gate. 
“When he breaks like that,” Laz says, 
“you can put the beans on the fire and 


you know you’re gonna eat for sure.” 

Gallant Best, who filled out the four- 
horse field, raced to the front, taking the 
lead from the favored Affirmed going into 
the first turn and Pincay refused to rush 
his mount a step. As they made the bend, 
galloping through the first quarter in the 
buggy-horse time of 25 seconds. Affirmed 
ranged up and assumed the lead. Turn¬ 
ing into the backside, through a casual 
opening half in 49 seconds, Shoemaker 
sensed the softness of the pace. He made 
a move, but Pincay let out a notch and 
Affirmed drew away. They raced down 
the straight that way—Affirmed in front. 
Bid right behind. Midway through the 
backstretch. Shoemaker asked Spectac¬ 
ular Bid again, sending him up to chal¬ 
lenge. Once more Affirmed surged for¬ 
ward. He had a length lead as they came 
to the turn. Nearing the three-eighths 
pole. Shoemaker sent Bid to Affirmed’s 
side, but Affirmed dug in a third time. 
For an instant. Shoemaker thought Bid 
had chucked the bit and given up. He 
started to fall back. And suddenly, on 
the inside. Coastal came charging 
through the gap. He drew even with Af¬ 
firmed, perhaps getting a nose in front, 
but this is Affirmed’s game, the part of it 
he seems to relish the most. Affirmed 
snatched the lead back as they headed 
into the stretch. 

Suddenly Coastal excused himself, and 
at once Shoemaker and the Bid battled 
back, with Shoemaker riding frantically, 
coming to within half a length of Af¬ 
firmed as the two horses raced past the 
eighth pole. Now Pincay drew his stick. 
With his whipping and hand-riding. Af¬ 
firmed stretched out and drove for the 
wire. He pulled away in the final 100 
yards to win by three-quarters of a length. 

Four times Bid had tried to get by Af¬ 
firmed. and four times had been beaten 
back, the final agonizing time as the two 
colts ran for the wire. In the box seats, 
the Wolfsons and Barrera embraced. 
“Once my horse went to the lead, I knew 
the party was over,” Barrera said. It ac¬ 
tually ended back at the barn, with Alan¬ 
iz fitting the colt with the bandages and 
Doc Belden sitting on a bucket and star¬ 
ing into the stall and Barrera walking into 
the shed to say good night. “Look at 
him,” Laz said. “It look like he don’t even 
run. He knows he’s a champion. No horse 
can look like that and not be a cham¬ 
pion.” Then Larry Barrera reached in 
and flipped off the light. end 
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An unelated Perkins gets a congratulatory pat on the back from Buc Assistant Coach Tom Bass. 


AWWW C’MON, RAY, 
THE GIANTS WON! 
GIVE US A SMILE 


After five tries he finally got a win. but it was hardly a laugher for 
new New York Coach Ray Perkins by PAUL ZIMMERMAN 


R ay Perkins is sitting at the head ta¬ 
ble, fiddling with the microphone, 
trying to figure out how to answer the 
question. It is last Wednesday's press lun¬ 
cheon at the New York Giants' stadium 
in the New Jersey Meadowlands, and 60 
or so listeners lean forward to hear how 
the Giants’ rookie coach will handle the 
tough question of whether or not he’ll 
switch from a 4-3 to a 3-4 defense, which 
he doesn’t care for, against unbeaten 
Tampa Bay on Sunday. 

A heavy question, but a logical one, 
because the Giants have only three 
healthy defensive linemen. Perkins ad¬ 
justs a button on his windbreaker and 
stares out at the audience with his pale 
blue, deep-set eyes—eyes that “look like 
they can stare right into your mind,” as 
Giant Linebacker Brian Kelley has said. 

In front of Perkins sit members of the 
press, who constitute only 4 small part 


of the press-day audience. Behind them 
are scattered the Giant brass and a group 
from the New Jersey Sports Authority, 
including a delegation from the Mead¬ 
owlands' indoor arena, which is under 
construction. There are a few oldtime ra¬ 
dio and TV people around, an out-of- 
work PR man or two and, of course, the 
car dealers. They supply the team au¬ 
tomobiles, at a price, and part of the deal 
is that they can attend real live press con¬ 
ferences. Slightly behind and to the left 
of the dais sits the Tampa Bay publicist. 

Perkins learned his football from Bear 
Bryant and Don Shula and Chuck Fair¬ 
banks, who are not in the habit of dis¬ 
cussing game plans at Wednesday lun¬ 
cheons. He is not comfortable with this 
press-day circus. 

The writer repeats the question: “In 
your mind, have you ruled out the 3-4?” 

“Yes." 


“Why?” 

"I beg your pardon?" 

“Why?” 

“Why what?" 

“Why don’t you like the 3-4?” Pause. 

“I just don’t, based on the question," 
Perkins says. 

He looks at his watch. It reads 12:10 
p.m. Downstairs, where the Giant play¬ 
ers hang out, a squad meeting has been 
going for 10 minutes. Time is Perkins’ 
mortal enemy. He is very bitter about 
the fact that a long time ago they ruled 
out the 36-hour day. It is the third squad 
meeting of this Wednesday, and he would 
prefer to be there, rather than discussing 
game plans with a bunch of car dealers. 
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At 8:30 a.m. Perkins had met with his 
quarterbacks for an hour. By then he had 
already been in the office for two hours: 
he was well into his second pot of cof¬ 
fee. At 10 the squad met for an hour and 
a half. They had half an hour off for 
lunch, followed by another hour-and-a- 
half meeting, the one now going on. Then 
there would be a practice lasting 45 min¬ 
utes longer than the ones John McVay 
ran when he was the Giants’ coach in 
1978. Finally there might be a late ses¬ 
sion with a quarterback or two—on 
Thursday Perkins would bring his rook¬ 
ie starter, Phil Simms, home with him 
for four hours. After that, Perkins would 
have his late-late session with the pro¬ 


jector and the yellow-lined paper and the 
X’s and O’s. 

“Paralysis by analysis,” former NFL 
Coach Tommy Prothro once called it. 
But Perkins has an excuse: no coach car¬ 
ries a heavier burden of history than he 
does. Sixteen years without a playoff 
team, including the worst record in the 
NFL over the last five, was the Giant ill¬ 
ness Perkins was hired to cure last Feb¬ 
ruary. The Giants are a team with a past 
of cronyism at the higher management 
level, and a history of making top draft 
choices who bottomed out—Larry Ja¬ 
cobson, Eldridgc Small, Rocky Thomp¬ 
son, Big A1 Simpson, John Hicks. The 
names pierce like arrows. 


And then in 1978 the fans rose up, 
and so did Timmy Mara, the 44-year-old 
nephew of President Wellington Mara 
and, with his uncle, the co-owner of the 
Giants. For years Timmy had lived an un¬ 
troubled existence at the sports watering 
holes in Manhattan. P.J. Clarke’s and 
Mike Manuche’s. Oh, he occasionally 
showed up in the stadium lot in his golf 
cart to chase a photographer or two out 
of a privileged parking spot, and when 
things got tough, Timmy fired the team’s 
PR man, Don Smith. The reason: “neg¬ 
ative publicity.” In a bold move during 
the ’77 season, he ruled that secretaries 
would henceforth refrain from bringing 
coffee or sandwiches to their desks. He 
continued 



Billy Taylor (38) tripled his season rushing output and scored both of New York's TDs as the Giants riddled Tampa Bay's previously unyielding defense. 








Starting his first game, rookie Quarterback Phi! Simms had unimpressive stats but was a winner. 


THE QIANTS continued 

followed this with an edict that the cars 
of all coaches and players had to display 
proper stickers—or they would be towed 
away from the special parking area. Un¬ 
fortunately, the moment he chose for his 
announcement was right before a game. 

“There we were, ready to go out on 
the field,” says John Symank, a defen¬ 
sive coach with the Giants from 1974 to 
1978, “when all of a sudden everyone’s 
running out to the parking lot to take 
care of their cars. Players were out there 
in uniform, with kids climbing all over 
them for autographs ... and the kickoff 
was coming up in five minutes.” 

In 1978 Timmy came out of the closet 
and showed a genuine interest in the club, 
particularly in the way his uncle had been 
running it for the previous 14 years. 
There were bitter words of criticism, a 
public feud. People who know Timmy 
say there was a Svengali behind him, one 
of his buddies from the club, an ex-play- 
er who yearned for power. The fans 


didn’t care. Suddenly theirs was a new 
voice brought to the fray. They were an¬ 
gry and rebellious, those loyal fans, who 
had again bought up every seat in the 
76,821-seat Giants Stadium, ensuring 
that the club would lead the NFL in at¬ 
tendance for the third straight year. 

Ron Freiman, a Livingston, N.J. print¬ 
er, publicly burned his tickets in the park¬ 
ing lot before the game against the Rams 
on Dec. 3. After that, a group called The 
Committee Against Mara Insensitivity to 
Giant Fans met in a Clifton, N.J. hotel 
to plot strategy for a protest at the Dec. 
10 game with St. Louis. The protesters 
planned to have a plane fly over the sta¬ 
dium, towing a streamer reading: 15 

YEARS OF LOUSY FOOTBALL, WE’VE HAD 

enough. As the plane passed above, the 
fans would chant, “We’ve had enough!” 

“Not even that worked right,” says Dr. 
Arthur Milne, a dentist from Basking 
Ridge, N.J., who collected the $234 to 
hire the plane. “It was supposed to fly 


over in the first quarter, when the stands 
were full. Instead, it came in the third 
quarter, when they were half empty. And 
the Giants were winning.” 

From the wreckage of the 6-10 rec¬ 
ord in 1978—the Giants’ sixth straight 
season without a winning record—came 
a new general manager. 48-year-old 
George Young, a scholarly Baltimorean. 
Young had 11 years of NFL experience, 
mostly alongside Shula, and had an in¬ 
timate knowledge of all aspects of the 
game. This prompted the suggestion that 
it was Commissioner Pete Rozelle's in¬ 
tervention, not the brainwork of the 
Maras, that brought Young to the Jersey 
meadows. In the past, the Maras had 
shown an antipathy toward hiring able 
executives. Young’s choice as coach was 
Perkins, 37, a lean and whipcord-tough 
Mississippi native. 

Perkins had all the right credentials 
as a player—national championship ring 
from Alabama, Super Bowl ring from 
Baltimore—and as an NFL assistant. He 
had learned Fairbanks’ system at New 
England, and then he had put the juice 
into a San Diego offense that had led 
the NFL in passing in ’78. And work. 
Lord, how the man could work—6:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. 

“He goes on five hours sleep during 
the season,” says his wife, Carolyn, “and 
then he collapses.” 

So now it is Wednesday afternoon, and 
Perkins’ 0-5 Giants are four days away 
from playing Tampa Bay, the NFL’s only 
unbeaten team. Three young writers who 
have watched the Giants practice the 3-4 
defense all afternoon are confronting him 
with very long faces. 

“You lied to us,” one of them says, 
“and you expect us to lie in print.” 

“I answered within the context of the 
question,” Perkins says. His deep-set eyes 
look very tired. His face is drawn. He 
has lost 20 pounds from his already spare 
frame since he got the job in February. 

They straighten the matter out, Per¬ 
kins getting the message across that it’s 
too much to expect that he lay out his 
strategy before 50 strangers and the Tam¬ 
pa Bay PR man. 

“I feel sorry for him sometimes," says 
Jim Clack, the Giants’ center who tax¬ 
ied on Chuck Noll’s first team in Pitts¬ 
burgh, the 1-13 Steelers of 1969. “He 
wants to win so bad it’s just killing him. 
His ideas are sound, his offensive prin¬ 
ciples are great, but the facts are that 
he’s ballplayers away from making it go. 

continued 
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With over 100 night spots 
offering non-stop action. 
P.T. soon felt ver Y->g£55 
very chipper. 


T. Prissy 

P.T. Prissy was in a pickle. On Monday, his 
ex-wife refused fo settle. On Tuesday, his house 
began to settle. On Wednesday, his boss told 
him to clean out his desk. On Thursday, the 
I.R.S. cleaned him out. On Friday, P.T. Prissy 
knew what he needed— RENOvation! 


Minutes later he was 
on one of over 100 

daily flights to the new razz-ma-tazz capital of 
the West. Just off the airplane, he caught four 
major stage shows and five rainbow trout; 
waterskied an inland sea and hot-dogged a 
mountain slope; panned for gold and 
played: 18 under par; dined haute cuisine 
and did theitown with Lady Luck. 


First, P.T. made a big splash 
at Tahoe, then he left his mark 
on the ski slopes. 

Like some 10 million 
visitors every year. 

P.T. Prissy is now 
enjoying a whole 
new stage ol life! 


Post script: 

Prissy’s ex did not settle; his house collapsed 
during a tax audit; his old job is gone forever 
... and he never felt better! 

Come let Reno RENOvate you! 


wome let Reno 

On vacation or convention—it'll happen here! 

ftang/SpQfks Convention Authority 







C) Big Pom acrylic pull-on m mellow 
colors Select from an unmatched array ol 
ALPINE and XC HEAD GEAR 100% Wool. 

7 Colors Avail in Snow. Royal. Red Peppei 
Banana. Minn One Sim Ms all $9 95 

D) AFTER SKI BOOT available In Men s. 
Women s 4 Junior 's in handsome nylon 
outer maienai silicone treated lor water 
proof comfort. all purpose, colorful, stylish 
blue with accent striping of oranqe. red 
and yellow 

Men's full sizes 8-12 S3' 

women s lull sizes 5-9 S2S 

Junior s lull sizes 812 S?i 


Children S. M. I 

'I Shi Control Ski Goggle Bronze 
hermal Polarized lens lor an light 
.onditions Includes no-tog c'olh wit 
carrying case 
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SKI CONTROL Products are 
thoroughly tested before they are 
permitted lo become part ot the 
SKI CONTROL Line 
ALL SKI CONTROL Products carry 
a money bacv satisfaction 
guarantee Products equipment 
and hits cany the SKI CONTROL 
Brand fasmon wear carries the 
Shi Control BOOT GEAR Brand 
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CONTROL 


the little things that make skiing 


Here’s a ski sale that lasts 
all season! Or. it will seem 
lihe a sale at our regular 
everyday prices! 

It’s about time that shiing is 
not only fun...but affordable 
...and SKI CONTROL makes 
it both! 


The SKI CONTROL Catalog lists 
over 200 items and is the Skier': 
guidebook to fashion, fun and 
skiing ease GET YOURS TODAY' 
FREE with S30 
separately A $3 merchandise 
certificate is in the catalog to tv 
applied against your tirst order 


ORDER NOW! 
OVER 200 ITEMS 


TK! 


CONTROL bottoms apart 


;n. 


Always ask lor SKI CONTROL products wherever quality ski accessone 
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NEW COMPUTER SPACE COMMAND. 
NOW THE BEST ZENITH EVER 
IS EVEN BETTER. 


The best Zenith ever-System 3 

With a Tri-Focus picture tube 
for the sharpest picture in Zenith 
history. With a Triple-Plus chassis, 
designed to be our most reliable 
ever. With Color Sentry for rich, real 
color automatically. With Electronic 
Power Sentry to protect critical 
components and save energy. 

And now you can get System 3 
with Computer Space Command. 


The most advanced remote control 
in Zenith history'. 

Direct access 10 105 channels, 
with the cable TV switch. Precise 
volume control. Even mute. Plus 
Zenith's exclusive Zoom for instant 
close-ups. Plus all Computer Space 
Command sets are cable-ready No 
need for a converter 

System 3. The best Zenith ever. 
Now even better. 


The quality goes in before the name goes on' 


^yste m3 


Shown The Showcase. SL256IX. Ultra contemporary styling in a bronze rimed acrylic cabinet 
Metal finished frame on tops and ends Brushed aluminum base Simulated TV picture 












THE QIANTS continued 


You see him run through here at lunch¬ 
time. He’ll just grab a roll and a piece of 
ham or something—half the time he 
doesn’t even know what he’s eating. Look 
at him. It's almost six o'clock at night, 
and he's still in his coaching gear.” 

There’s sympathy for Perkins among 
his players, but there’s a dark side, too. 

“If he keeps pushing himself this way. 
he’s headed for a crack-up,” one veteran 
says. “He’s got to lighten up on himself, 
and on us. You can’t keep guys on the 
practice field almost three hours, and 
then give them three more hours of meet¬ 
ings. Our legs are dead, our minds are 
dead. We’re drained before we even get 
on the field on Sunday.” 

“Sure. I know some of the players are 
saying that,” Young says. “That’s what 
they kept telling Shula. too. And George 
Allen. Last year they said they didn’t get 
enough coaching. Now they say it’s too 
much. I’ve even heard people say he’s 
too intense. The people who say it have 
never been around a really intense per¬ 
son before.” 

On Thursday Wellington Mara is 
asked, “What have you noticed that’s dif¬ 
ferent about the practices this year?” 

“Forty-five extra minutes, for one 
thing,” the owner says. 

Young, standing nearby, is uneasy. 
“Why all the publicity for an 0-5 team?” 
he asks. 

“Just trying to get personal stuff on 
Perkins, like what he eats for breakfast,” 
a writer says. 

“Right there.” Young says, pointing 
to a football on a tee. “That pigskin. 
That’s what he eats for breakfast.” 

On Sunday, at least, that was the 
breakfast of a winner, if not a champi¬ 
on. At 3:54 Perkins got his first victory 
as an NFL head coach. The Giants beat 
the Buccaneers, 17-14, in a way no one 
would have thought possible. The NFL’s 
worst offense cracked the No. 1 defen¬ 
sive team with 202 yards rushing, stun¬ 
ning the Bucs in what has always been 
their least vulnerable area. A big, mus¬ 
cular ground game, featuring some reck¬ 
less running by young Billy Taylor, pro¬ 
duced the first touchdown, and the other 
10 points—a Taylor touchdown and a 
Joe Danelo field goal—were set up by 
interceptions. 

There was no wild celebrating in the 
Giants’ locker room as Perkins made the 
rounds. His remarks were pointed, top¬ 
ical. He told Doug Van Horn, the 35- 
year-old left guard, that he had done a 


hell of a job on his trap blocks. The 32- 
Wham-Trap, with Van Horn kicking out 
on the Bucs' left end, Wally Chambers, 
had given Taylor most of his yards. 

“They never knew what hit ’em,” Van 
Horn said. 

He moved on to Simms, who not only 
had survived his first start as a Giant, 
but had also actually enjoyed it. His six 
completions picked up 37 yards; the Bucs 
took back 19 of them with sacks. 

“I’ve been informed you threw for 30 
yards,” Perkins said, straight-faced. 

“Pretty good passing game, huh?” the 
rookie said, feeling all his parts to make 
sure they were in working order. 

When he got to Taylor’s locker, Per¬ 
kins lingered for a while. Taylor was the 
unchartable element in the game. He had 
never run the way he did Sunday; he had 
33 carries for 148 yards, which tripled his 
total output in the first five games. 

The Giant defense usually starts a 
game playing tough, but sooner or later 
it cracks because the offense doesn’t give 
it enough breathing time. On Sunday the 
defense—mainly Perkins’ hated 3-4 
alignment—got help from the offense, 
and it hung in and shut down the Bucs' 
runners. On passing downs the Giants, 
rushing three men, kept Quarterback 
Doug Williams’ percentage low (14-for- 
38) and his interceptions high (three). 

Taylor made the offense-defense equa¬ 
tion work, and when Perkins reached his 
locker, he gripped his hand for a mo¬ 
ment and, among other things, thanked 
him “for the sacrifice you made for the 
team today.” 

Someone asked Perkins what else he 
had said to Taylor. 

“Coach-player talk,” Perkins said. 

“How does your first win feel?” he was 
asked. 

“Like it’s supposed to—good. Like it’s 
about time.” 

Someone asked him about the way 
Williams had scattered his passes, and 
for the first time Perkins smiled. 

“They dropped passes on him,” he 
said. (There were, in fact, seven drops 
by Tampa Bay.) “I’m not sure I wouldn’t 
have dropped some, loo, the way those 
guys were getting hit out there.” 

Once a reporter had asked Bryant to 
evaluate Perkins as a player, and the Bear 
had smiled much the same way Perkins 
did on Sunday. “He wasn't big, 170 or 
so,” Bryant had said, “but he wasn’t bash¬ 
ful about hitting somebody. He didn’t 
come from Peaceful Valley." end 



Well (above) and Tim Mara (bottom) agree 


the middle now is George Young. 
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The Celtics’ Larry Bird and Lakers’ Magic Johnson have the hottest hands to 
hit the beleaguered NBA in a long time 


arry Bird, the Designated Savior of profession¬ 
al basketball, was being driven back to Boston 
following a recent visit to the sport’s Hall of 
Fame in Springfield, Mass. Agent Bob Woolf, 
who negotiated Bird’s five-year contract with 
the Celtics—at $650,000 per, plus an estimated $325,000 
signing bonus—was at the wheel of the gray Cadillac Fleet- 
wood. Bird’s contract is the most lucrative ever for an NBA 
rookie; indeed, only veterans David Thompson in Denver. 
Bill Walton in San Diego. Moses Malone in Houston and 
Artis Gilmore in Chicago make as much or more. Woolf 
glanced over at the $3.6 million man and said, "All I can 
say is you’d better be good.” 

“I’ll knock ’em dead," replied Bird. 

“But what if you don’t?” 

“Then everybody will say. ‘Gee, 

I don’t know what could have hap¬ 
pened to him. He sure was good 
in college.’ ” 

And both of them broke up 
laughing. Why not? Bird and 
Woolf have the cash: the NBA and 
the Celtics have the crossed fin¬ 
gers. If Bird is anything short of 
splendiferous on the court, he will 
be judged a failure of enormous 
proportions. Not since Walton 
came into the NBA in 1974 has 
there been so much interest—yea, 
unbridled hope —invested in a sin¬ 
gle player. Says Bird with a shrug, 

"Nobody expects much of a rook¬ 
ie." Wrong. Says Boston’s new 
coach. Bill Fitch. “I’d say he adds 
a little to our expectations.” Ah, 
come on. Bill. 

Bird, like Walton, comes out of 
college as a player of exceptional 
promise, but that’s hardly the only 
reason for the excitement he has 
stirred up in the pros. The central 
cause for all the to-do is that Bird, 
again like Walton, is white, while 


NBA rosters are predominantly black. The hope among 
those who think that the color of the players has a major in¬ 
fluence on whether fans come out and tune in is that Bird 
will make them do both in increased numbers. However, 
there are those who think the NBA's apparently sagging 
image has nothing to do with a paucity of Great White 
Hopes, and Bird’s among them. 

“I can see why fans don’t like to watch pro basketball.” he 
says. “I don’t, either. It’s not exciting.” If that makes those at 
league headquarters cringe, it is also classic Bird. He talks 
straight (“Very few people can turn a team around by them¬ 
selves, and I’m not one of them”), he shoots straight ("28.6 
points per game last year at Indiana State, where he was Col¬ 
lege Player of the Year) and, most important, he passes 
straight. Indeed. Bob Cousy, the 
greatest ball handler in the league’s 
history, says, “He has exceptional 
passing ability, the best I’ve ever 
seen.” Nonetheless. Fitch cau¬ 
tions, “Yeah, but if the'guys he’s 
passing to are throwing up bricks, 
well. Bird won’t be too good.” 

Speculation about Walton’s 
signing with San Diego (see page 
102) and the subsequent debate 
over compensation for Portland, 
Walton's old team, generated plen¬ 
ty of headlines during the off-sea¬ 
son (both months of it). But just 
as much talk centered on the ne¬ 
gotiations and signings involving 
Bird and another rookie on the left 
coast, former Michigan State whiz- 
bang Earvin (Magic) Johnson. 20. 
now with the Los Angeles Lakers. 
Former UCLA Coach John Wood¬ 
en says. "Frankly, it has been dif¬ 
ficult for me to understand how the 
Lakers could lose with continued 

WoolI matched up much better against 
Auerbach than Bird. Now Larry's match¬ 
ing the 76ers' Caldwell Jones and Dr. J. 
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continued 


Karecm Abdul-Jabbar. They shouldn’t have needed Magic 
to win. With him, surely they will.” 

Surely. For Magic has exuberance that registers an 8.5 
on the Richter scale, which is the main missing ingredient 
in the pro game. There are those who snipe that he can’t 
jump well, can’t play defense at all, can’t be a guard at 
6' 8" and can’t shoot well enough to play forward. All he 
can do, it seems, is get his team to win by finding fast-break 
opportunities when there seem to be none and repeatedly 
making passes of star quality. Los Angeles Assistant Coach 
Paul Westhead says, “He’s like an artist. He creates bas¬ 
ketball as he goes along.” Laker General Manager Bill Shar- 
man says his only concern about Johnson is that “he has 
had so much success so quickly that I hope we don’t expect 
too much too soon.” 

For his part. Magic says, “I discovered as a kid that the 
way to win was not to have a bunch of guys who could 
shoot 20-fool jump shots. What we’d do is get five average 
guys who could shoot layups. Then we’d pass—and win.” 

Johnson signed for considerably less money than Bird 
got. One source says Magic received $300,000 a year for 
four years, plus a $100,000 signing bonus. During the ne¬ 
gotiations, Magic fired his agent, Georgia attorney Jack 
Manton, and pretty much went it alone, with a bit of help 
from his father and a longtime friend. Charles Tucker. “I 
had him $600,000 a year for five years,” says Manton. “What 
Magic and his people did was leave $1.5 million on the 
table. It’s sad.” 

But others say Magic got a whole lot more than that. In¬ 
cluded in the deal, according to these sources, was a lot of 
real estate and deferred money. Whatever the dollars, the 
prognosis is for NBA success for both Bird and Johnson. 
“They’re both intelligent," says Fitch. "By that, I don’t mean 
either one could necessarily win a spelling bee. but they arc 
smart about basketball.” “If they don’t turn out to be great, 
they will be better than mundane,” says Chicago General 
Manager Rod Thom. "Neither will be a bust.” 

The intrigue surrounding Bird’s signing made for the 
highest-rated Boston soap opera in years. There was lots of 
animosity, especially between Woolf and Red Auerbach, 
president of the Celtics. In their first meeting. Red groused, 
“I hope you don’t believe those numbers I’ve been seeing 
in the papers." 

“Of course not. Red,” said Woolf. “I'm thinking a lot 
higher.” 

Later, cigar ashes drifting onto his blue sweater, Au¬ 
erbach muttered. “Bird's a cornerman, that’s all he is. And 
that makes him the least important of the three major po¬ 
sitions—center, fast guard, then corner.” 

As it turned out, Auerbach proved to have much more 
sway with the Boston press than Woolf. The agent still gets 
angry when he recalls the repeated, albeit wrong, refer¬ 
ences in the media to his “demands” for $1.2 million a year 
for Bird. “Look, Red started fooling with me at $250,000,” 
says Woolf. “I told him, ‘I’m going to ask for $1 million 
and you say no. Then you’ve got to start at $500,000, and 


I’m going to say no. Come on. Red, you come up and I’ll 
come down. That’s the way negotiations work.’ ” No soap. 
Or more soap. Whatever. Said Auerbach, “Larry Bird can 
help, but he’s not a franchise. Geez, you got to keep your self- 
respect. After all, he can’t play by himself.” 

Countered a miffed Woolf, “I feel an athlete is entitled 
to everything he can get, as long as we don’t put anybody 
out of business.” Woolf gets about 5% of the deal and up¬ 
wards of 15% of endorsements and other dealings. “The 
money means almost nothing to me,” says Woolf. “Larry is 
a great human being with great character, and I am so 
proud he picked me.” In fact, the choice came down to 
Woolf and Reuven Katz, who represents Pete Rose, among 
others. Woolf has asked Bird why he won out. “That other 
man was too smart for me, Mr. Woolf," says Larry. “That’s 
why I picked you.” 

No sooner had he picked Woolf than Bird broke his fin¬ 
ger playing softball, but he was his usual laconic self in one 
phone conversation with his new agent early last spring. 
“If the Celtics want me, they’ll call,” said Bird. “If they 
don’t want me, they won’t call. Get lots of sleep, Mr. Woolf, 
and take care of yourself. I’m going fishin’. ” And the self-de¬ 
scribed hick from French Lick did just that. 

As the weather warmed, recrimination, lies and threats 
were rampant. Blunders by the Celtics’ ownership in re¬ 
cent years had made Bostonians surly, and now it seemed 
that Bird—clearly the most important rookie to come to 
town since Auerbach, in a brilliant coup, got the rights to 
and signed Bill Russell in 1956—might fly away. Once Woolf 
got lost driving in nearby Worcester, asked for directions 
and was told, “Not unless you promise to sign Bird.” Woolf 
wouldn’t promise; he got no directions. 

T hen in June, after numerous meetings, Auerbach 
came to Woolfs 45th-floor office overlooking the 
Charles River. He sat glumly on a black vinyl couch. 
Four times he walked out; four times Woolf grabbed 
him in the outer office and brought him back. “It was very 
civil,” says Woolf. “He’d blow up, then we’d work some 
more. Red goes through life like hot lava.” After VA hours 
the deal was struck. 

Still, to the dismay of Boston fans yearning for an instant 
return to glory, Dave Cowens, who as player-coach led the 
Celtics to a last-place finish in the Atlantic Division last sea¬ 
son, says, “This team needs a lot more than Larry Bird. 
Whether he has a tremendous impact on us depends on the 
players he plays with.” To that, Cousy adds hope: “Bird will 
make everyone else play better.” 

The amount of money Bird got is too much, even though 
it’s the going rate. Woolf agrees and says it would be espe¬ 
cially awful “if Larry doesn’t put out 100%.” Bird grins as he 
says, “I will, Mr. Woolf, I will. I know I ain’t gonna be great 
right off, but 1 ain’t afraid to get out there and try. You never 
know which point will be the most important one.” For the 
Celtics, the most important point was getting him signed, for 
they know Bird can do a ton for them in many areas. Ticket 
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Magic now does his tricks—such as looking one way and passing the other—for LA. 


sales in Boston Garden, for example, have skyrocketed al¬ 
most 25%. 

Only injury is cited by basketball experts as an eventuality 
that could keep stardom from his door. Most feel that, at the 
worst, he will start out as merely good and then get great. In 
his first exhibition game Bird scored 18 points against Phil¬ 
adelphia, followed that with 13 against Washington and then 
he erupted for 36 in a loss to the Knicks in which he made 
half of his 24 shots, added 15 rebounds and left a vivid im¬ 
pression. Former Marquette Coach A1 McGuire thinks the 
money may be a weight around his neck, that black players 
will be particularly anxious to handcuff him and that he is a 
bit slow afoot. “I make up for it by being smart,” says Bird. 
While it may be only speed that Bird lacks, Cousy contends 
that when it comes to superstars, “Speed definitely separates 
the men from the boys.” 

Pro basketball is and always has been littered with college 
stars who failed to fulfill their promise in the pros. Even Tom 
Gola and Bill Bradley, two of the best college players ever— 
and. interestingly, both white guys who were a bit slow 
afoot—failed to become transcendent pros. They were only 


solid. Says Bird, “If I fail, I fail. I’ve failed classes 
before. I know the feeling.” 

It is unlikely that Bird will fail, what with his un¬ 
erring accuracy from the outside (the new three- 
point rule helps him), but his preference is to pass. 
“If the other guys score,” says Bird, “you start see¬ 
ing a gleam in their eyes. Besides, passing is more 
of an art than scoring.” At a recent dinner on 
Cape Cod, Ethel Kennedy asked him what he liked 
most about basketball. "Passing,” said Bird. Woolf 
heard that, laughed and said, “See what a great 
guy he is?” Al McGuire thinks it will take Bird 
one season before he’ll be an all-star. “I know 
what 1 can do and what 1 can’t,” says Bird. But 
when pressed, he can’t think of much he can’t do. 
Nor can anyone else. 

The doubt most frequently heard is: can Bird 
handle stardom? He’s not a flash and dash kind of 
guy. Like a Boston hero of another era, Ted Wil¬ 
liams, he doesn’t wear ties. He quit Indiana Uni¬ 
versity after a couple of weeks because it was too 
big. He asked Woolf just to mail him his contract 
so he wouldn’t have to bother to come to Boston 
and sign it in the limelight. When he bought a 
home, he got a $100,000 ranch house on a site ad¬ 
joining WoolFs property in Brookline. When 
showing Bird another house, Woolf told him, “This 
is a nice neighborhood, a lot of doctors and law¬ 
yers.” “I don’t want to live here,” said Bird. “Who 
am l going to talk to?” 

Woolf tries to promote Bird as a man with Will 
Rogers’ humor, and Bird often measures up. For 
example, after knocking himself out to show his cli¬ 
ent around the Metropolitan Boston area, Woolf 
asked Bird, “Is Boston better or worse than you 
thought it would be?” Answered Bird, “About the same.” 

However, he has often hidden his humor—and himself— 
from the press. But there is suspicion that he was encour¬ 
aged in this by his Indiana State coach. Bill Hodges, in an 
ill-advised attempt to show the press the error of its ways. 
Still, in Boston, where reporters have been known to get on 
an athlete now and again, Bird could have his moments. 
Asked about this potential trouble area, he says, “I’m nice 
to people I like.” And people sure seem to like Bird. Con¬ 
verse, Spalding, 7-Up and Ford have opened their check¬ 
books to him. “There’s a mystique about Larry,” says Woolf, 
forever the agent. 

The other day as Woolf was professing his love for a par¬ 
tridge that has lived on his property for years, and Bird 
was professing his love for hunting wildfowl, there was a 
break in the laughter, during which Bird was asked to de¬ 
scribe Bird. 

“Slow and big,” he said. 

And had Woolf given him any advice worth taking? 

“Yeah,” he said, “ ‘Don’t pick up any checks at 
restaurants.’ ” 


CONTINUED 
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Assist totals in the NBA are up, but opinion is divided over whether today’s 
point guards are better passers and playmakers than their talented forebears 




He has one advantage. He has the ball. 
Everything begins with him. 

Pat Williams 
General Manager. Philadelphia 76ers 

I f the game were baseball, of 
J course, he would be the pitch¬ 
er. If it were football, he would 
be the quarterback. But it is bas¬ 
ketball, and the man to whom Wil¬ 
liams is referring is the point 
guard. 

The point guard? Aren’t we 
talking about the playmaker , the 
direct descendant of Bob Cousy, 
Dick McGuire and Slater Martin, 
those wizards of the fast break, the 
give-and-go and the back door? 
Aren’t we speaking of the man 
who is responsible for, as Cousy 
used to say, “passing out the 

continued 
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POINT GUARDS continued 


sugar”—setting up the shot for the right 
man at the right time by putting the ball 
in his teammate's hands just where and 
when he can best use it? 

Well, yes and no. There were play- 
makers. but that was way back before 
one-on-one. the 20-foot jumper and the 
mystical pleasures of slam-dunkery re¬ 
placed the boring— ugh! —pass. 

Now. as all basketball fans know, the 
pass is back—and it’s anything but bor¬ 
ing. As if by Magic it came flying in on 
the wings of a Bird. That's Earvin (Mag¬ 
ic) Johnson and Larry Bird, who as col¬ 
legians did for the pass what Dr. J and 
David T did for the dunk. 

“People have told me that Magic and 
Bird are going to have a tremendous im¬ 
pact on the game.” says Williams. “That 
they will have an infectious effect all the 
way down to the playgrounds for the next 
10 years. Personally. I hope so. I hope 
we are entering a passing era. The good 
pass is about the most exciting play in 
basketball." 

True enough, but let's spread the cred¬ 
it for all the excitement around. While 
the college boys have been the best P R. 
men for the pass, of late a bunch of guys 
have come to the fore in the NBA who. 
while perhaps less publicized than Mag¬ 
ic and Bird, are their equals as deft pas¬ 
sers. Because the game has become so 
specialized since Cousy’s day. giving us 
the high-post center, the low-post cen¬ 
ter, power forwards, small forwards, big 
guards, little guards, shot-blockers, intim- 
idators. rebounding specialists, steal spe¬ 
cialists. defensive specialists, and let’s all 
welcome—trumpets, please—the three- 
point field-goal specialist, these fancy 
passers needed a job description, too. 
Hence the term “point (or, sometimes, 
‘lead’) guard.” 

The point guard does many of the 
things that the classic playmaker did, es¬ 
pecially pass, but so do many of today's 
centers—Alvan Adams and Bill Walton, 
to cite a couple—and forwards John 
Johnson and Rick Barry, to name just 
two. But the point guard is more than a 
mere passer. For one thing, he seems to 
fit a certain profile; he’s generally the 
smallest player on the starling five, quick 
and peppery (although this season we will 
see a point guard who is 6' 8", quick and 
peppery, named Magic). He most certain¬ 
ly must be a superb passer, but to keep to¬ 
day’s increasingly complex and effective 



defenses honest, he must be able to score 
as well, even though he probably has a 
man 6' 5" or taller who is a 50% shooter 
(and. therefore, known as the “shooting 
guard”) sharing the backcourt with him. 
He must, as Williams says, “have a min¬ 
imal ego without a lot of hangups, keep 
everyone happy and get everyone in¬ 
volved. If he creates animosity on his 
team, he fouls everything up.” 

“He must control the tempo of the 
game,” says Atlanta’s Coach Hubie 
Brown. “When the defense closes one of¬ 
fense down, the good point guard can go 
to something else and keep the tempo of 
the game moving.” 

Good point guards are tough to come 
up with. “The easiest player to find is 
the shooting guard,” says Bullet General 
Manager Bob Ferry,“but try to find one 
who is willing to give it up on the break.” 

“They’re harder to come by than cen¬ 
ters, if you want to be honest about it,” 
says Williams. 

“Above all,” says Washington Coach 
Dick Motta, “he must be completely un¬ 
selfish. And that lets most of the players 
in the NBA out.” 

The place to find the best point guards 
is at the top of last season’s list of assist 
leaders. Phil Ford. 6' 2", of the Kansas 
City Kings, the North Carolina star who 
was the second player selected in the 
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1978 college draft, takes an outlet pass 
from Center Sam Lacey and barrels to¬ 
ward midcourt, dribbling the ball behind 
his back once to shake off his defender. 
Then he launches a perfect bounce pass 
to Forward Scott Wedman, breaking to 
the basket from the wing. Two points. 
In his first pro season Ford pumped new 
life into the previously dormant Kings, 
led them into the playoffs, and was vot¬ 
ed the NBA’s Rookie of the Year. 

Norm Nixon, 6' 2", of the Los An¬ 
geles Lakers, a little-known plugger at 
Duquesne despite having smashed all 
that school’s assist records two years ago, 
brings the ball across the 10-second line 

Ford (left) was just a blur to Kansas City's op¬ 
ponents. while L.A.'s Nixon was double trouble 
with his passes and deft shooting touch. Lucas 
(page 45) kept Golden State's offense streaking. 


and sets up on the point—that is, the 
top of the free-throw circle—while three 
teammates run their defenders into Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar in hopes of forcing 
a defensive switch that will leave Abdul- 
Jabbar matched against a relative midg¬ 
et. The defense doesn’t fall for the strat¬ 
egy; four men collapse around the giant 
center, leaving Nixon with the ball. 
Swish goes a 20-footer. Nixon’s .542 
shooting percentage in 1978-79 was the 
highest among guards, and this season 
he may have to become the shooter if 
Johnson takes over the point. 

John Lucas, 6' 3", of the Golden State 
Warriors, the multitalented lefty who in 
1976 gained the distinction of being the 
first pure playmaking guard ever chosen 
No. 1 in the entire draft, dribbles with 
his eyes on the action developing around 
the Warriors’ basket. Phil Smith, his 
backcourt partner, moves down low, 
continued 
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swings across the baseline and moves off 
a double screen into the left corner. The 
instant he's open, the ball is in his hands 
as the result of perfect anticipation and 
a lightning-quick pass by Lucas. Just as 
quickly the ball is emerging from the bot¬ 
tom of the net. 

Now here comes Kevin Porter, 6' 
even, in his seventh season, the old man 
(29) of the group. He is back in the uni¬ 
form of the Bullets after two stints in De¬ 
troit and part of a season in New Jersey. 
He is coming up the floor hard, an in¬ 
tense. burning look in his eyes. He ex¬ 
ecutes his trademark stutter dribble and 
the flashy high-kickinggoosestep. His de¬ 
fender is thrown off stride, and in a blink 
Porter is by him, soaring right down the 
middle of the lane. deftly penetrating the 


no-little-man’s-land around the basket 
with the ball held high for a layup at¬ 
tempt. The big guys converge on him, 
with visions dancing in their heads of 
Commissioner Larry O'Brien's signature 
tattooed on Porter’s face as the basket¬ 
ball caroms off it. But—aha!—Bob Dan- 
dridge is momentarily left open, and in¬ 
stead of shooting. Porter dishes the ball 
to his right. Dandridge is literally pre¬ 
sented with an easy layup. Two points. 

It is. of course, an assist for Porter, 
just as it was for Lucas and Ford. Nixon 
took the shot, but don’t make the mis¬ 
take of thinking that he didn’t perform 
as a good point guard should. 

Phoenix Coach John MacLeod doesn’t 
employ a point guard, but instead wants 
all his players to share the ball and the 


passing duties equally. “Players who fire 
from 15 or 20 feet when they have a team¬ 
mate wide open underneath are obvious¬ 
ly selfish.” says MacLeod. "But the hun¬ 
gry passer who ignores a wide-open 12- 
footer because he’d rather have the assist 
is every bit as selfish.” 

There are many people in the NBA 
who are not Kevin Porter fans. Atlanta’s 
Brown flat out calls him “a loser.” Por¬ 
ter attracted much attention last season 
when he piled up 1,099 assists, shatter¬ 
ing Tiny Archibald's 1972-73 record of 
910, and his average of 13.4 assists per 
game also surpassed Oscar Robertson’s 
11.5 in 1965 and was far better than 
Cousy's best average, 9.5, in I960. 

Ironically, these big numbers led many 
NBA people to call Porter selfish, be- 

contmued 



Kevin Porter, traded by Detroit back to Washington, broke the assist record with 1.099 last season. 189 more than Tiny Archibald had in '72- '73. 
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POINT GUARDS continued 


cause he controlled the ball too much. 

“I’d like to see Porter’s turnover to¬ 
tals,” huffs Philadelphia Assistant Coach 
Chuck Daly. “He had a 12-turnover game 
against us.” 

Porter indeed led NBA guards in turn¬ 
overs (337), but he more than made up 
for them with all those assists—each of 
which, it must be remembered, was 
worth two points to his team. In fact. Por¬ 
ter was worth more points to the Pistons 
last season than any other guard in the 
league was to his team, including the 
NBA scoring champion, George Gervin 
of San Antonio, who pumped in 29.6 
points a game. Porter’s productivity is de¬ 
termined by adding his scoring average 
(15.4) to the points resulting from his as¬ 
sists (26.8 a game), and then subtracting 
one point for each turnover—in Porter’s 
case, 4.1 a game. (The Elias Sports Bu¬ 
reau, which keeps NBA statistics, has fig¬ 
ured that for every two turnovers, one 
basket is scored by the opposing team.) 
The final tally on average points pro¬ 
duced - . Porter 38.1; Gervin (including his 
2.7 assists and 3.6 turnovers a game) 31.4. 

Few are ready to accord Porter a place 
in a pantheon with Cousy, Robertson, 
Jerry West and Lenny Wilkens. “Let’s 
not even mention Porter and Cousy in 
the same breath,” says Kansas City 
Coach Cotton Fitzsimmons. But there 
are reasons other than sheer passing skill 
for Porter’s assist numbers being remark¬ 
ably better than those of the alltime 
greats. The most significant is the higher 
proficiency of today’s shooters. “Years 
ago each team had a few good players and 
the rest were garbage,” says Boston Pres¬ 
ident Red Auerbach. Adds Wilkens, now 
the coach of the Seattle SuperSonics, 
“Today a guy who has the ball knows he 
has four people he can hit with a pass, 
each of whom has an excellent chance of 
scoring a basket.” 

Cousy’s I960 Celtics were the NBA’s 
second-best shooting team that season, 
with a .417 percentage. Porter’s 1978-79 
Pistons ranked in the bottom third and 
still hit .475. Another difference is that 
until 1970 all defensive fouls resulted in 
free throws, eliminating the chance for 
an assist. Today, if an offensive player is 
fouled when he isn’t shooting and if the 
bonus rule is not in effect, his team takes 
the ball in from out of bounds, so there 
is a good chance for an assist. A third 
factor, and by no means the least im¬ 


portant, is the change in scorekeeping. 

“In the old days, the pure assist was 
a pass that led directly to a layup, pe¬ 
riod,” says Morry Moorawnick, who has 
been the official scorer for the Pistons 
since they moved to Detroit from Fort 
Wayne in 1957. “Sometimes the shoot¬ 
er would be allowed one dribble, but 
the shot had to come immediately. It 
had to be the pass that made the bas¬ 
ket and not the shot.” 


mong the players who occasion- 
ally complained to scorekeepers 
that they were being shorted in their as¬ 
sist totals was A1 Attles, whose job with 
the Warriors was to feed Wilt Cham¬ 
berlain for slam dunks and fadeaway 
jumpers. 

“You only have me down for three as¬ 
sists,” Allies griped to Moorawnick dur¬ 
ing one halftime. “Wilt had eight bas¬ 
kets and I passed for all of them.” 

“That doesn’t mean they’re assists,” 
said Moorawnick. “For you to get an as¬ 
sist, Wilt must shoot immediately, with¬ 
out movement or fakes.” 

“Well, at home they’re assists,” said 
Attles. 

This illustrates some important points. 
First, what is and what is not an assist var¬ 
ies from scorer to scorer. Second, because 
the official scorer is the hireling of the 
home team, he may apply a more gen¬ 
erous standard for assists to the local 
players than to the visitors. 

In an effort to keep assist statistics hon¬ 
est, the Elias Bureau recently determined, 
using statistical analyses, that there 
should be one assist for about every 1.8 
baskets. If Elias receives box scores that 
don’t fit the formula, suspicious glances 
are cast. Under the rules, an assist is cred¬ 
ited to the player who makes the last pass 
leading directly to a basket, as long as 
the shooter demonstrates “immediate re¬ 
action” to the pass. This holds for lay¬ 
ups as well as 50-foot heaves. Thus. 
Nixon, say, would pick up an assist for: 
a) hitting Jamaal Wilkes for a fast-break 
layup; b) tossing a high lob to Abdul-Jab- 
bar, who head-fakes twice before pivot¬ 
ing for a sky hook; and c) handing the 
ball to Don Ford, who somehow man¬ 
ages to sink a full-court buzzer beater. 

But what of today’s assist champions? 
Is a Porter or a Ford as good as a Cousy 
or a Robertson? “The only skill which 


has improved in recent years is shoot¬ 
ing,” says Cousy. “All other areas of fun¬ 
damental basketball have regressed. Until 
I first saw Magic Johnson and Bird, I 
had not seen a true playmaker in a long 
time. Ernie DiGregorio was probably the 
last.” 

West, who is such a perfectionist that 
he ran out of patience coaching the less- 
than-perfect Lakers and gave up the job 
after three seasons, thinks the game has 
changed so much that now it belongs as 
much to the outstanding ball handler as 
to the seven-footer. “The traps and zone 
presses all over the floor have made for 
a looser game,” he says. “When your 
team is being zone-pressed, you’re going 
to give the ball to a player who’s able to 
run by people. You hope he’ll pick out 
someone to pass to. I don’t particularly 
like that. I’d prefer that all players be 
able to handle and pass the ball.” 

As for the differences in the statistics 
between old and new passers, Moorawn¬ 
ick, whose strict standards probably cost 
Porter some assists in Detroit last sea¬ 
son, believes Cousy or Robertson today 
would easily attain average-assists figures 
in middle to high double figures. 

There are some other important facts 
regarding assists and assist leaders that 
must be noted here: 1) since Cousy last 
led the league in 1960, only one assist 
champion. West in 1972, played on an 
NBA championship team; 2) in none of 
the last four seasons has the NBA cham 
pion had a single player among the top 
10 assist leaders; 3) in the NBA’s 33 years, 
only five championship teams led the 
league in assists. Seattle last season 
ranked 17th. Washington in 1978 ranked 
16th. Portland in 1977 ranked ninth. 

What does all this mean? “It means 
that you’re not going to have a winning 
team with one person controlling the 
ball,” says Portland Coach Jack Ramsay. 
“In my opinion, the ball has to be moved 
all the time, which makes it incumbent 
on every player to be a good passer.” 

Few would disagree, but Motta pushed 
hard to bring Porter back to the Bullets. 
“Kevin is the premier fast-break guard 
in the league,” he says, “the finest play- 
maker. He can bring the ball up quickly, 
and he knows how to get it to the right 
people. He’s a creator. I don’t want to 
get too bubbly, but it's hard not to get ex¬ 
cited when I think of him running our 
offense." end 

CONTINUED 
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Scouting Reports 


ATLANTIC 

DIVISION 


P erhaps the ultimate signal that the 
electronic revolution is upon us is 
the fact that Eddie Gottlieb, the 81-year- 
old patriarch who for 31 years single- 
handedly hammered out the NBA’s 
schedule, is now a consultant to a com¬ 
puter. The irony is that the schedule’s 
new format—a team will play each of its 
intraconference rivals six limes and each 
interconference opponent only twice— 
is in no way the result of computer wiz¬ 
ardry. Rather, it was the league's owners 
who decided to junk the old four-games- 
against-everyone system. It might’ve 
been a good move, but who knows? These 
are the same superbrains who decided 
that last year’s big improvement, the 
third referee, was no improvement at 
all—inasmuch as it cost money. 

While the new schedule might strike 
some fans as bad for competitive bal¬ 
ance—will good teams like Washington 
and Philadelphia fall asleep against weak¬ 
er Eastern competition, while the pow¬ 
erful Western teams keep each 
other sharp?—the change is more 
likely to evoke the good old pre-ex¬ 
pansion days, when players saw so 
much of certain opponents that 
they could identify them by the feel 
of their elbows. 

That's terrific news for fans on 
the Atlantic Coast who yearn to 
see more of the kind of hot com¬ 
petition that occurs when the top 
teams, Philly and Washington, get 
together. The 76ers have stood pat, 
but won’t necessarily be un¬ 
changed. There’s been “a maturity, 
an understanding, a growing up to¬ 
gether, lessons learned from adver¬ 
sity,” in the lofty words of Dr. Jul¬ 
ius Erving. Washington has largely 
the same roster, too, which means 
it’s in a race not only with Phil¬ 
adelphia, but also against time, the 
dawning of the basketball equiv¬ 
alent of senility being just over the 
horizon. After all, how long can 


the front line of Elvin Hayes, Wes Un- 
seld and Bobby Dandridge, combined 
age pushing 99, keep on doing it? 

The one change the Bullets made—re¬ 
acquiring Kevin Porter, who led Wash¬ 
ington to a 60-22 record in 1974-75— 
will no doubt improve the miserable 
guard play that allowed Seattle to run 
the Bullets off the floor in last spring’s 
championship finals. Moreover, the ad¬ 
dition of Porter gives the Bullets starting 
talent that is unequaled in the NBA. But 
balanced against the absence of backup 
Center-Forward Mitch Kupchak, Por¬ 
ter’s arrival could amount to a net of zero. 
Kupchak missed the playoffs, had back 
surgery in July and could be out until Jan¬ 
uary. If he returns in top form then, the 
Bullets will be fine. Some pluses are the 
re-signing of Kevin Grevey and the blos¬ 
soming of muscular Greg Ballard into a 
first-rate frontcourt relief man. But 
Washington will be in a sorry state if 
much relief is needed, because until Kup¬ 
chak comes back Ballard is the only re¬ 
liable man in the bullpen. 

The last time anyone saw Philadelphia 
General Manager Pat Williams he was 
jogging around a San Antonio hotel at 
midnight after the 76ers were embar¬ 
rassed in the conference semifinals by the 
Spurs. 


“Last year there was a conflict over 
team objectives from Day I,” says Er¬ 
ving. “Our offense was confined. This 
year we’ll have an offense with fewer con¬ 
trols." Erving would have you believe 
that it will be a Dr. J offense, and it could 
be that because Erving’s knees feel bet¬ 
ter. Darryl Dawkins promises to be 
“more professional, you know, low pro¬ 
filin’ ” and says he will hold off his box¬ 
ing career until after his retirement—say, 
about 1993—from the NBA. Caldwell 
Jones is now comfortable at the big for¬ 
ward spot, and Bobby Jones is content 
to come off the bench with Steve Mix 
and offer defense where needed. But the 
best news in Philly is that Doug Collins, 
who missed 35 games and all of the play¬ 
offs with a foot injury, is as good as new. 
He should give the 76ers a dazzling back- 
court tandem, with Maurice Cheeks, who 
matured into a top point guard last year. 
With Collins, the 76ers surely would have 
beaten San Antonio, probably Washing¬ 
ton, and maybe even Seattle last year. If 
peace and good health endure in the Six¬ 
er camp, this could well be the promised 
year. 

Meanwhile, the New Jersey Nets con¬ 
tinue their indefatigable climb from patsy 
to power. This quiet bunch of unknowns 
made the playoffs last season by playing 
the league's switchingest, scrappi¬ 
est, toughest defense, as taught by 
Coach Kevin Loughery. Since then 
the Nets have used two first-round 
draft picks to haul in some gen¬ 
uine talent. From Northeast Lou¬ 
isiana comes small Forward 6' 6" 
Calvin Natt, who was so impres¬ 
sive in exhibitions that the Nets 
traded high-scoring (21.6 points 
per game) Bernard King, Center 
John Gianelli and Guard Jim Boy- 
lan to Utah for Center Rich Kel¬ 
ley, the second-leading rebounder 
in the league last season. From 
USC comes 6' 9" Cliff Robinson, 
a classically built power forward. 
In reserve up front, Loughery has 
6' 10" Bob Elliott, coming off a 
knee injury, and 6' 11" shot-block¬ 
er George Johnson. 

The ball will ride with Fast Ed¬ 
die Jordan, but it will fly from how¬ 
itzers who should fittingly make 
the Nets leaders in the new ABA- 



Money talks, so saygoodby to the three-referee system. 
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style, three-point field goals. Not only are 
gunners John Williamson and Ralph 
Simpson still around, but New Jersey has 
acquired the services of the alltime cham¬ 
pion three-point shooter and last active 
ABA original, Louie Dampier. Dampier, 
34, hit 794 “home runs” in nine years, 
pumping away at a .358 clip, so when 
the Nets are behind this year, don’t head 
for the parking lot too soon. 

Despite what Bill Fitch says, “the 
green shoes” are not the toughest adjust¬ 
ment the new coach of the Celtics has 
had to make. First of all, the former 
Cleveland coach is the first “outsider” 
to lead the Celtics in 29 years. He is 
coaching his predecessor, Dave Cowens, 
who is more fit and enthusiastic than he’s 
been in years. And he has the league’s 
most-touted rookie, Larry Bird. All of 
which is nearly enough to get Celtic fans 
thinking that championship banner No. 


14 will shortly be hanging from the raf¬ 
ters of Boston Garden. It won’t happen 
this year, but the Celtics, a 29-53 team 
in 1978-79, certainly have taken a strong 
forward step. As for this season, Cow¬ 
ens spent the summer working out on a 
Nautilus machine and came in looking 
like a cross between Darryl Dawkins and 
the World Trade Center. Boston has four 
superb passers in its starting lineup in 
Bird and Cowens and guards Tiny Ar¬ 
chibald and Chris Ford, with free agent 
Forward M. L. Carr in reserve. Scor¬ 
ing could be a problem. Though Bird 
is expectd to lend a hand, most of the 
point-production burden will fall on 
Cedric (Cornbread) Maxwell, the NBA’s 
leading percentage shooter last year. 
But Fitch has been after him for more 
defense. 

The Knicks have tried just about ev¬ 
ery option open to a team with endless 


corporate millions behind it—except for 
exercising intelligence and patience. Last 
year’s instant savior, Center Marvin 
Webster, became a bust, partly because 
of a knee injury, partly because he was 
blown away by pressure from manage¬ 
ment, media and fans. With the knee still 
bothering him, Webster has lost his job 
to T \ " rookie Bill Cartwright of San 
Francisco. Cartwright has looked so 
good that New York—if it decides to try 
to build a team, instead of buy one— 
might want to make him the cornerstone, 
but the Knicks’ other two first-rounders, 
forwards Larry Demic (Arizona) and Sly 
Williams (Rhode Island) are question 
marks. That leaves Toby Knight as the 
only experienced cornerman. In the 
backcourt, Ray Williams is still prone to 
lose control of his considerable talent. 
Earl Monroe, 34, still belongs in the 
NBA, but—please—not on the Knicks. 


CENTRAL 

DIVISION 


F or three years Atlanta Hawk Coach 
Hubie Brown has patiently nurtured 
his band of low-priced castaways and 
carefully developed draft choices into 
one of the league’s most stable—and, 
now, most talented—teams. There are no 
superstars in Atlanta. In fact, few fans 
Vuxe'N anyone was. theta unttt the play¬ 
offs last spring, when the Hawks knocked 
off Houston and then almost beat Wash¬ 
ington. Will Atlanta get past the confer¬ 
ence semifinals this season? Bet on it. 

The main reason is that the Hawks 
have well-defined roles; Brown has me¬ 
ticulously assigned each Hawk a job that 
the player is well suited to fill. Take Iron- 
man Armond Hill, for example. He’s in 
his fourth season, and he knows his prime 
function is to set up the offense and leave 
most of the backcourt scoring to Eddie 
Johnson. Hill has played in every Hawk 
game for two seasons and has the third 
longest starting streak in the league (198 
games). He had 5.9 assists a game last sea¬ 
son, ninth-best in the league. Johnson fin¬ 


******** 


ished second on the team in five cate¬ 
gories—including scoring (16.0)—and 
was named to the league’s all-defensive 
second team. “Armond and I know we 
have to apply pressure high and early,” 
he says. “They still may make the play, 
but, hey, they’re going to be real tired of 
us in their faces by the third quarter and 
they’re going to miss.” Terry Furlow, a 
Cleveland castoff, averaged 15.1 points 
(and nearly as many insults) a game com¬ 
ing off the bench during the playoffs, and 
with Hill and Johnson he gives the Hawks 
one of the best backcourt corps in the 
league. 

Forward. lotur Drew,tfvt NBA's, ILBr- 
lcading scorer (22.7 points per game), lift¬ 
ed weights all summer so that he could 
lend a hand on the boards to 6' 8" Dan 
Roundfield. Only Houston’s Moses Ma¬ 
lone had more offensive rebounds (587) 
than Roundfield (326). Overall, Round- 
field pulled in 10.8 rebounds per game, 
more than three a game better than ei¬ 
ther T \" Tree Rollins or 6' 9" Steve 
Hawes, the Hawks’ tandem at center. The 
Tree had foul problems—19 disqualifi¬ 
cations—but was the NBA’s third-best 
shot blocker, with 3.14 an outing. 

Houston finished one game ahead of 
Atlanta in the regular season and the 
Rockets could be the Central’s first-place 
team this time around. Albuquerque ho¬ 


tel and bank owner George Maloof, who 
bought the franchise on May 25, wasted 
little time in canning Coach Tom Nis- 
salke and promoting three-year assistant 
Del Harris to his first head job. Maloof 
then traded a 1980 No. 1 draft pick for 
Bullet Guard Tom Henderson. 

It would seem that Houston’s strength. 
Center Moses Malone, couldn’t improve. 
After all, he was the landslide choice for 
the league MVP last season. Nonetheless, 
Harris has been broadening Malone’s 
game; on offense Moses will move more, 
set more screens and shoot mere from 
the outside because, Harris says, Robert 
Bold. Bee MaVaae Bom s/aove «C Bis. re¬ 
bounding duties. “Mo will surprise some 
folks.” says Harris. But even with Reid 
working underneath, it won’t be surpris¬ 
ing if Malone surpasses the pro record 
for offensive rebounds that he set last sea¬ 
son. Malone was the league’s fifth-lead¬ 
ing scorer (24.8) and became only the 
sixth player to have both 2,000 points 
and 1,400 rebounds in a season. Improve 
on that? Go ahead. Mo, surprise js. 

The Rockets went after Henderson to 
plug the guard spot opposite 5'9" Cal¬ 
vin Murphy that five different men vain¬ 
ly tried to fill last year. Houston’s front- 
court includes the stylish 6' 8" Reid, who 
had a strong exhibition campaign. The 
other forward spot will be shared by 
continued 
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Schedule maker Gottlieb has something new under his hat. 


Rudy Tomjanovich and Rick Bar¬ 
ry, who's nearing the end of a bril¬ 
liant career but is still capable of a 
big night. 

Coach Doug Moe and his run¬ 
ning San Antonio Caballeros are 
going to find themselves hard 
pressed to retain the division title 
they narrowly won in a mad scram¬ 
ble with the Hawks and Rockets 
last season. George Gervin, the 
league scoring champ for two 
straight years, again leads the 
Spurs, who scored more than any 
other team (119.3) and ran the Bul¬ 
lets dizzy in the Eastern Confer¬ 
ence finals before losing a dramat¬ 
ic seventh game while trying to 
play—what?—defense. When the 
6-7 Iceman isn't freezing the nets. 
Forward Larry Kenon is. Special 
K. an erstwhile free agent who 
signed a one-year contract shortly 
before camp opened, is coming off 
a strong season. 

The biggest worry in South Texas is a 
lack of depth. Louie Dampier packed his 
free-agent bags and his three-point gun 
and headed for Piscataway, N.J. Also 
gone are Center Mike Green (to K.C.) 
and forwards Allan Bristow (Utah) and 
Coby Dietrick (Chicago), who provided 
a lot of what little rebounding the Spurs 
had. Center Bill Paultz spent the sum¬ 
mer massaging his ego; he slipped from 
15.8 to 11.5 in scoring and from 8.4 to 
7.9 a game in rebounds. Massive—6' 9", 
230-pound—Mark Olberding apparently 
will start opposite Kenon. The No. 1 draft 
pick. Forward Wiley Peck of Mississippi 
Slate, led the SEC in rebounding last year 
but had a tendency to get in foul trouble 
during the exhibitions. 

James Silas, the Spurs’ anchor in the 
backcourt, missed most of two seasons 
following knee surgery in 1976, but 
proved he’s fully recovered by finishing 
third among San Antonio’s scorers. The 
No. 3 guard is a good one—experienced 
Mike Gale, the Spurs’ leader in assists. 

In Cleveland, former Los Angeles As¬ 
sistant Coach Stan Albeck has replaced 
Bill Fitch and installed a new fast-break 
offense. Unfortunately, he has slow-break 
players. Albeck arrived amid a sea of dis¬ 
content. Walt Frazier and his bad foot ap¬ 
peared in only 12 games last season, and 
Fitch contended the pain was in Frazier's 
head, which led to several unpleasant 


moments. “I don’t think it was just me,’’ 
says Frazier. “Bill didn't hit it off with 
anyone.” Now, Clyde’s happy. But for¬ 
mer Clipper Guard Randy Smith isn’t, 
even though his presence in Cleveland 
has put some wind in the Cavs’ ticket 
sales and should puff up the Cleveland of¬ 
fense. which can’t help but benefit a lit¬ 
tle from Albeck’s running style. A year 
ago, the Cavs were third from the bot¬ 
tom in scoring (106.5). Randy Smith can 
put the ball in the hole—he had 20.5 
points a game last year for San Diego— 
and so can Austin Carr, the Cavs’ second- 
leading scorer (17.0). Foots Walker, a 
strong defensive guard, can neatly com¬ 
plement either Smith or Carr. Up front, 
6' 8" Campy Russell leads the scorers 
(21.9), while promising second-year For¬ 
ward Mike Mitchell is strong and moves 
well inside. The key will be the ever-ail¬ 
ing Center Elmore Smith, who was out 
most of last year with aching knees. He 
still has physical problems and 6' 10" 
journeyman John Lambert may end up 
getting most of the pivot time, along with 
Dave Robisch. 

In Detroit, Coach Dick Vitale, Mr. 
Bubbles, thinks it will be a very good 
year. But except for his effervescence, the 
Pistons are pretty flat. Assist champ Kev¬ 
in Porter and steady Forward M. L. Carr 
couldn’t come to contract terms, so they 
went elsewhere. In their stead, the Pis¬ 


tons have rookies and a big new 
name. Bob McAdoo. whose pres¬ 
ence should sell tickets, if not win 
games. Two of the first-year men, 
UCLA Guard Roy Hamilton and 
Michigan State Forward Gregory 
Kelser, played in last season's 
NCAA final eight. Forward Phil 
Hubbard, late of Michigan, will 
line up opposite McAdoo. ac¬ 
quired from the Celtics as compen¬ 
sation for Carr. While McAdoo 
won’t turn Detroit into a playoff 
threat—any more than he trans¬ 
formed the Knicks or Celtics—Vi¬ 
tale believes his rookies will turn 
the trick someday. Of Kelser. he 
says, “I will be shocked and 
amazed if he doesn’t become one 
of the premier small forwards in 
the league.” 

Vitale will be better off if Bob 
Lanier stays healthy, and if For¬ 
ward John Shumate, who sat out 
last season with a pulmonary em¬ 
bolism, can play effectively. Lanier av¬ 
eraged 23.6 points last year, but missed 
29 games with a bad knee and feuded 
with his friend Vitale, reportedly over Vi¬ 
tale’s grousing that Lanier wouldn't play 
hurt more often. “I’d hate to go through 
another season like that,” says Lanier, 
who is partners with Vitale in a summer 
basketball camp. 

Moving to the Central Division (New 
Orleans’ transfer to Utah prompted the 
switch) was the best thing that could have 
happened to Indiana. Last season the 
Pacers’ 38-44 record would have been 
good enough for the conference’s final 
playoff spot. 

Johnny Davis, the Pacers’ leader in 
scoring (18.3) and assists (453) last year, 
will be the man who will principally de¬ 
termine if Indiana succeeds or fails. He's 
swift, talented and, most important, is 
still improving. The forwards, 6' 9" Mike 
Bantom, 6' 8" Alex English and 6' 1" 
Corky Calhoun, are a lightweight but 
productive group. On the other hand, 7- 
foot Center James Edwards hasn't de¬ 
livered as expected. He had only 8.4 re¬ 
bounds a game last year. 

The Pacers have developed well un¬ 
der Slick Leonard, but their lack of depth 
and of beef in the front line may prove 
their undoing. If something can be done, 
however, Leonard will do it. He didn’t 
earn his nickname for nothing. 

continued 
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ANNOUNCING FOUR MORE 
MIRACLES FROM CASIO. 



Now you can wear your very own miracle. 

Because Casio, the world's 
premier calculator company, 
has applied all its technological 
know-how into a line of miracu¬ 
lous timepieces. 

Imagine a $ 19.95 watch with 
the accuracy of watches costing 
$1,000 or more. The F8C (upper 
left) is that accurate. It's the only 
watch in its class with an 8-digit 
LCD that shows the hours, 
minutes, seconds, AM/PM and 
date at a glance and runs on a 
long life lithium system. 

Imagine a combination 
watch, calendar and stopwatch 
that can give you net time, lap 
time and lst/2nd place timings 
frozen to the l/100th of a second. 

The F200C Time Machine 
(upper right), an improved 
version of last year's best selling 
runner's watch, is that versatile. 

And only $29.95. 

Imagine a chronograph like 
The Time Machine above that 
seems to run forever. The 
95QS31B (lower left) has a 
lithium battery that runs a full 
four years without stopping. It's 
stainless clad and only $39.9$. 

Imagine a combination watch, 
calendar and chronograph 
that's also an alarm clock! And an 
hourly chime!The 83QS27B 
Alarm Chronograph (lower right) 
is all this, running on a long life 
lithium system, for only $49.95. 

You can find all these incred¬ 
ible watches wherever you find 
Casio Calculators. 

Buy any one of these watches, 
and experience a miracle. 


AT CASIO, MIRACLES NEVER CEASE. 

Casio, Inc.,Timepiece Division: 15 Gardner Road, Fairfield, N.J. 07006(201) 575-7400/Los Angeles(213) 923-4564. 








THE 1980 FORD LTI 
ASA$6500( 


Quiet is the sound 
_ of a Ford LTD. 

There are several reasons to buy 
a fine automobile, and a quiet, 
comfortable ride is certainly an 
important consideration. 

Tested as quiet 
as a Rolls-Royce. 

In Ford tests, an LTD rode just as 
quietly as a Rolls-Royce Silver 
Shadow sticker priced over 
$65,000 How can Ford LTD ride as 


quietly as a custom-built Rolls- 
Royce? Quite simply because LTD is 
so solidly built, so well-engineered. 


FORD LTD ROLLS-ROYCE 

63 2 <JB(A) at 55 MPH 64 2 dB(A) at 55 MPH 

Engineered for quiet- 

The new 1980 LTD was designed 
with quiet engineered in. With 


an advanced suspension system 
to help cancel road vibrations 
And a body cushioned by 
strategically-positioned rubber 
mounts. 

Trim-size outside- 
full-size comfort inside. 

While the 1980 Ford LTD is sized for 
today's driving—making it easier 
to handle and park, with a smaller 
turning circle, than the 1978 LTD- it 
is as roomy as any LTD ever on the 
inside. With plenty of stretch-out 
room for six adults 





FORD DIVISION 


FORD LTD 


RIDES AS QUIETIY 
ROLLS-ROvCE. 


Flight bench seat interior 


America’s first 
automatic overdrive 
option for better 
highway mileage. 

Here’s something no other Ameri¬ 
can car maker offers. With the op¬ 
tional 5.8 liter engine it offers an 
estimated 76 extra highway miles 
on every tankful,compared to the 
same engine without overdrive, 
and an EPA estimate of ^)MPG 
and a highway estimate of 27 


MPG. For comparison. Your mile¬ 
age may differ depending on 
speed, distance and weather. 
California estimates lower. Your 
actual highway mileage and 
range will probably be less. 

Extended 
Service Plan 
And ask your dealer 
about Ford's Ex¬ 
tended Service Plan. iJ 

It’s another one of tf 

Ford’s better ideas. Better ideas tor 
the 80s. FORD. 




Experience what no smoker j 
has experienced before: s 
Taste at 3 mg. tar. 



Easy-draw 
double filter. 


V 

Up front 
high-taste 
tobaccos. 


26 years of low 
know-how. 


that 


So much 
so little tar.. 


...taste 
takes you down to 
and makes you 
glad to stay there 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kent III 

Taste at 3 mg. tar. Experience it. 


3 mg.'Tar."0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 






Scouting Reports continual 


MIDWEST 

DIVISION 


F orget that stuff about the NBA's reg¬ 
ular season being meaningless. The 
members of this division will have to play 
every game as if it's crucial if any of 
them—other than the champion—hopes 
to make the playoffs. Six clubs per con¬ 
ference, including the division champs, 
will qualify for postseason play, and the 
Midwest teams will be vying for those 
spots with the apparently more power¬ 
ful Pacific squads. 

Defending champion Kansas City in¬ 
vited 17 players to training camp— 
enough to stock an “A" squad, a “B” 
team and a trout stream to be named 
later. No wonder the Kings appear to be 
both deep and strong. In one year K.C. 
went from last to first and then got ham¬ 
mered by Phoenix in the first round of 
the playoffs because, among other rea¬ 
sons. Kings Coach Cotton Fitzsimmons 
didn’t have an adequate backup for Cen¬ 
ter Sam Lacey. So Kansas City acquired 
6' 10" Mike Green from San Antonio. 
Meanwhile. Fitzsimmons is holding to 
the hope—albeit a slim one—that T 3" 
Tom Burleson will return to action. K.C. 
was 35-21 last season before he tore three 
of the four ligaments in his left knee in 
February. While sharing the pivot with 
Burleson. Lacey came through with the 
finest work of his career. But with Bur¬ 
leson injured. Lacey had to play full time 
and often got into foul trouble. 

Scott Wedman should be his usual re¬ 
liable self at small forward, where he has 
scored in double figures in more than 50 
straight games and is the Kings' best de¬ 
fensive player. In the other corner, things 
have been pleasantly muddled for Fitz¬ 
simmons by rookie Reggie (Mule) King 
from Alabama, who was so impressive 
in exhibition play that Kansas City tried 
to trade Bill Robinzine, the incumbent 
strong forward. 

Phil Ford, the N BA Rookie of the Year 
in 1978-79. will run the show from point 
guard, and Otis Birdsong was shooting 
with such deadly accuracy at the other 
guard spot during training camp that it 


seemed every time he touched the ball 
the Kings would shout in unison. “Sing, 
Bird, sing!’’ With all this talent, you 
would think Fitzsimmons would be op¬ 
timistic. He isn’t. 

“Last year we won on emotion.” he 
says, “but this is not the kind of team 
that can play poorly and win. Some teams 
have enough outstanding talent to do 
that—we don’t, and we can’t. We could 
win our division, but we can also finish 
in the cellar. If we play bad, we lose.” 

Another team that always seems to 
play just badly enough to lose—the big 
ones, anyway—is Denver, which should 
fall just short again this year. The coach 
at the start of last season was Larry 
Brown, who brought in those noted in¬ 
dividualists George McGinnis and Char¬ 
lie Scott and tried to get them to adjust 
to Denver’s one-for-all style. When they 
and some of the other Nuggets didn’t 
meet Brown’s expectations, he flew the 
Cuckoo’s Nest in February with a case 
of “nerves,” and assistant Donnie Walsh 
became the coach. 

For the first time since Denver joined 
the NBA in 1976, it made no major trades 
during the off-season, a fact that could 
go a long way toward enhancing the Nug¬ 
gets’ playoff hopes. “Larry’s philosophy 
was that if you didn’t win a champion¬ 
ship, you went out and got a bunch of 
new players,” says Dan Issel, the Nug¬ 
gets’ longtime center. “For the first time 
that I can remember. I walked into the 
locker room and didn’t need a program 
to tell who was here.” 

The question in Denver is not so much 
who is there, but if, as that noted NBA sa¬ 
vant Gertrude Stein once pointed out. 
there is enough there there. McGinnis is 
coming off a season in which he aver¬ 
aged 22.6 points and 10.5 rebounds a 
game, but he tore ligaments in his left 
ankle on March 30 and had his fool in a 
cast for three months. He came to camp 
weighing 260 pounds, 25 pounds over his 
playing weight. By last weekend he was 
down to 240. Bobby Wilkerson is the 
small forward, though he's a natural point 
guard, a spot Scott now occupies. The 
trick would be to get Scott to accept a 
more limited role, so that rookie Gary 
Garland from DePaul could get more 
playing time alongside David Thompson. 
Thompson, of course, is one of the game’s 
most gifted players, with a 25.8 career 


scoring average, and he finally seems set¬ 
tled in the backcourt after playing most 
of his career at forward. “The world has 
not seen the real David Thompson,” says 
the unreal one. “I intend to come out 
this year doing the things—the little 
things—that will add to my game.” 

Denver cannot afford anything like its 
17-19 start of last season and hope to 
stay alive in the race for a playoff berth. 
“I think last year everybody was waiting 
for Kansas City to fold.” says Issel. “and 
it never did.” 

Just when it was beginning to look as 
if Milwaukee would finally make good 
on its promise of two years ago, when 
the young Bucks rolled over Phoenix in 
the first round of the playoffs, the tal¬ 
ented Marques Johnson reared his hand¬ 
some head and demanded that his con¬ 
tract be renegotiated, though it still has 
three years to run. His absence during 
training camp and the divisiveness 
wrought by his demand for renegotiation 
cannot help but raise additional ques¬ 
tions about a team that was already in 
need of a few answers. 

Johnson may well have become the 
league’s most complete forward in his 
two NBA seasons, having averaged 22.4 
points and 9.1 rebounds for Milwaukee. 
But Coach Don Nelson says, “The Bucks 
have never been a one-man team.” 

Johnson vastly enhances the Bucks, as 
do their two good shooting guards, Bri¬ 
an Winters and Junior Bridgeman. Mil¬ 
waukee also took Sidney Moncrief of Ar¬ 
kansas No. I in the draft. Moncrief was 
too good a player to pass up , but unless 
he can supplant Quinn Buckner as the 
playmaker. Nelson had better start fig¬ 
uring how he’s going to sneak a three- 
guard offense past people. 

But what Milwaukee most needs is the 
kind of performance from Center Kent 
Benson that it has never gotten from the 
big redhead since drafting him first in 
1977. Benson began to show modest im¬ 
provement last season, but lest that pat¬ 
tern not continue, the Bucks got Harvey 
Catchings from New Jersey as insurance. 
“He gives us a new dimension at cen¬ 
ter,” Nelson says. “A shot blocker, a good 
transition player and an intimidator.” 
Although Catchings stands 6' 11", he 
weighs only 220 pounds, and though he 
can jump, the only person in the NBA 
he’s likely to intimidate is Benson. 

continued 
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Scouting Reports continued 


In faci, when it comes to intimidation, 
the best the Bucks may be able to hope 
for is the reemergence of Dave (Crash) 
Meyers at power forward. Meyers missed 
all of last season with a back injury. If 
he is able to regain his form of two sea¬ 
sons ago, when he was often mistaken 
for a rabies victim as he thundered to 
the basket, Milwaukee has a chance to 
rise in the standings. 

The Utah Jazz, formerly the New Or¬ 
leans French Quarter, may or may not 
tear the league apart, depending on how 
long Coach Tom Nissalke can maintain 
peace—that is, keep his passel of gun¬ 
ners passing to one another. 

Utah General Manager Frank Layden 
wasted little time acquiring a whole new 
front line to go with Pete Maravich and 
Ron Lee in the backcourt. Layden’s first 
coup was signing 6' 7" Forward Alan 
Bristow, who had become a free agent 


after four seasons in San Antonio. Bris¬ 
tow is one of the best in the league com¬ 
ing off the bench, and he will get a chance 
to do just that because Layden engi¬ 
neered a trade with New Jersey for a for¬ 
midable starter at small forward, Bernard 
King. King has had his share of off-court 
problems since entering the NBA two 
years ago, but he is one of the best shoot¬ 
ers around, with 22.8 points. 

In between those two moves, Layden 
picked up Adrian Dantley for Spencer 
Haywood in a deal with Los Angeles; he 
also got Center John Gianelli—while giv¬ 
ing up Rich Kelley—in the King deal. 
What Nissalke will do with the wild 
bunch Layden has assembled for him is 
anybody’s guess. The first thing he must 
do is find a way to give Maravich, King 
and Dantley each his own ball. 

The Chicago Bulls should be less 
dreadful than they were last year 


(31-51), but that won’t help matters 
much. Rickey Sobers has been acquired 
from Indiana to bring some stability to 
the backcourt, where Reggie Theus is 
quickly gaining a reputation as one of 
the premier big guards in the league. Ar¬ 
tis Gilmore is back in the middle, after 
having been dangled about as trade bait 
all summer, and he will get his points, as 
usual, and probably lead the league in ei¬ 
ther blocked shots, rebounds or frustra¬ 
tion, as usual. If Forward Scott May's 
knee finally stops bothering him, the Bulls 
could be respectable. But not good. Fiery 
Jerry Sloan is in his first year as the 
Chicago coach and has announced that, 
“I won’t be as disappointed if we lose 
this season as I will be if we take it ca¬ 
sually. If there’s a loose ball and nobody 
goes for it, I don’t care if the score is 
100-50—I’m going to come down on 
somebody hard.” 


; PACIFIC 

DIVISION 


S eattle should be at least as good this 
year as it was last, when it won the 
NBA championship, but this season the 
division has become the league’s own 
Muscle Beach. So it’s going to be hard 
for any team, even one as good as the 
Sonics, to kick sand into anyone’s face. 
Five of the six clubs have a good chance 
to win the NBA title next spring, and 
from top to bottom the Pacific may be 
the toughest division in sports. “It’s go¬ 
ing to be a dogfight every night,” says Se¬ 
attle Forward John Johnson. Adds Phoe¬ 
nix General Manager Jerry Colangelo, 
“With each team forced to play the oth¬ 
ers six times apiece, records won’t be in¬ 
dicative of strength. There will be some 
teams in the East with better won-lost 
records, but the Pacific is where the pow¬ 
er will be.” 

It seems almost certain that some team 
from the Pacific will make it to the play¬ 
off finals, and if that happens, it will be 
the eighth time in the past nine seasons 
a team from that division has been a final¬ 


ist. Seattle not only seems a good bet to 
be in the Final Two, but also to pick up 
the championship trophy again and. 
thereby, become the first team to win 
back-to-back league titles since the Celt¬ 
ics in 1967-68 and ’68-69. 

The Sonics are so confident that they 
made no off-season trades, drafted only 
four college players before retiring in the 
fifth round and signed only three of them. 

Seattle appears deep at every position, 
beginning at guard with Dennis John¬ 
son, who led the team in blocked shots, 
and Gus Williams, who was its leading 
scorer (19.2 points a game). Williams and 
Johnson may be the best backcourt in 
the game, and right behind them on the 
bench is Downtown Freddie Brown, who 
can pad his scoring average without 
changing his style now that the three- 
point basket has come to the NBA. In 
an exhibition game against Portland. 
Brown nailed two three-pointers in three 
tries. “I think it’ll be another love sto¬ 
ry,” says Brown of the Sonics’ prospects. 

Wilkens was so pleased with the job 
Jack Sikma did at center after being 
moved from forward to the pivot last No¬ 
vember that Sikma will stay in the mid¬ 
dle. Tom LaGarde, who was starting until 
he injured his knee, will be the backup. 
At forward, Lonnie Shelton looks as if 
he has overcome a penchant for erratic 


play that plagued him the first few years 
of his career, and John Johnson will con¬ 
tinue to draw the tough defensive assign¬ 
ments. Rookie James Bailey can play ei¬ 
ther small forward, power forward or 
center. “Chances are that we can be bet¬ 
ter than we were last year,” says John 
Johnson, “but that doesn’t mean we’re 
going to be champions again.” 

Not if the Lakers have anything to say 
about it. Los Angeles has a new owner 
(Jerry Buss), a new coach (Jack McKin¬ 
ney), one of the most exciting new play¬ 
ers in the NBA (Magic Johnson) and an 
old center with a new game (Kareem Ab- 
dul-Jabbar). Following four seasons of 
watching Kareem lope down the court 
after everyone else was set and jack up 
12 zillion skyhooks, even the Valium 
junkies at the Forum (a/k/a Laker fans) 
will notice that their team is moving kind 
of fast this year. McKinney has ordered 
a running game and has apparently per¬ 
suaded Abdul-Jabbar to go along. Mc¬ 
Kinney told Kareem that if he would play 
an aggressive role in the Lakers’ fast 
break, McKinney would cut his playing 
time by as much as 10 minutes a game 
to allow the 32-year-old center to catch 
his breath. Abdul-Jabbar agreed to try 
and the results have been heartening. But 
just how effective he will be may depend 
on Spencer Haywood, who has never dis- 
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tinguished himself as a learn player dur¬ 
ing his 10 years in the pros. Haywood 
was acquired in a trade for Adrian Dan- 
tley. “I told Spencer I didn’t need his 25 
points," says McKinney. “But for us to 
win, I do need his strength on the 
boards.” The Lakers also added Forward- 
Center Jim Chones in a trade with Cleve¬ 
land for Dave Robisch. 

It may well be that the best thing Mc¬ 
Kinney has going for him is Magic, and 
that may be enough. Johnson is listed at 
6' 8", which would make him the tallest 
guard in the NBA, and he is still grow¬ 
ing. He’s certainly growing on Laker fans, 
who couldn’t have helped noticing that 
Magic—known primarily, and justifiably, 
for his ball handling—went 20 for 30 in 
his first three exhibition games. Johnson 
will present a real defensive problem for 
even the tallest NBA guards, but it didn't 
take him long to find out that even the lit¬ 
tle guys can play: San Diego’s Lloyd Free 
lit him up for 30 points two nights in a 
row. 

Phoenix fans will once again find fun 
in the Suns, but no championship. For¬ 
ward Truck Robinson is healthy now 
after off-season surgery on an arthritic 
finger. Robinson came to the Suns from 
New Orleans at midseason last year and 
was promptly stricken with a virus that 
kept him out of the lineup for nearly a 
month. The big question this season will 
be: How well will the 6' 7" Rob¬ 
inson—by inclination a small for¬ 
ward, and something of an offen¬ 
sive free-lancer at that—work with 
the Suns’ other splendid small for¬ 
ward, 6' 6" Walter Davis? Davis 
averaged 23.6 points a game last 
year, but with Phoenix’ small front 
line—slender Center Alvan Ad¬ 
ams is only 6' 9"—he must con¬ 
tribute more than the 4.5 rebounds 
he got last season and play some 
tougher defense. 

Paul Westphal is still one of the 
two or three best guards in the 
league, but Don Buse is such a me¬ 
diocre scorer (7.8 points per game) 
that few teams play him honestly 
on defense. On the other hand, 

Buse is consistently among the 
NBA leaders in steals and assists, 
and he triggers the Suns’ fast break. 

“We’re obviously not the most 
physical team around,” says Phoe¬ 
nix Coach John MacLeod. “But we 


have never looked this good on paper at 
the start of the season. I think you have 
to say we do have an excellent chance- 
on paper.” 

Portland, on the other hand, looks fair¬ 
ly lousy on paper—but terrific on the 
court. Power Forward Maurice Lucas re¬ 
ported to camp with a broken knuckle 
on his right hand, tonsillitis and a con¬ 
tract that he felt was inadequate. He 
asked to be traded. Mychal Thompson, 
another big forward, broke his left leg 
during the summer; he’s expected to be 
out for most of the season. 

All of which may end up mattering 
little, because Portland is deep in strong 
forwards. Kermit Washington came from 
San Diego as part of the compensation 
for Bill Walton. And Jim Brewer, ac¬ 
quired from Detroit, performed well in 
the exhibition season, as did a refugee 
from the Italian pro league. Abdul 
Jeelani. 

Tom Owens was a surprise at center, 
averaging 18.5 points last season, and the 
addition of Kevin Kunnert gives Jack 
Ramsay depth and flexibility in the mid¬ 
dle. But it remains to be seen if Bobby 
Gross can come back from last season’s 
ankle and knee ailments and run the way 
he once could. If the Blazers get into trou¬ 
ble at small forward, they could always 
trade away one of their five quality 
guards—Lionel Hollins, Ron Brewer. 


T. R. Dunn. Dave Twardzik and rookie 
Jim Paxson. 

San Diego must keep Walton healthy 
for an entire season to be competitive 
within its division, but even if the Clip¬ 
pers do that, it may not be enough. 
“We’re just one big Kermit Washington- 
type forward away from a champion¬ 
ship,” says Free. With 6' 7" Nick Weath- 
erspoon at small forward, San Diego 
Coach Gene Shue will have to choose 
among Sidney Wicks. Marvin Barnes and 
Jerome Whitehead for his strong for¬ 
ward. Wicks and Whitehead not only 
can’t do it all, as Washington could, but 
they also can’t do any of it. And as for 
the extraordinarily talented Barnes, he’s 
always been bad news off the court. 

One of the things the Soviets com¬ 
plained of in the SALT II talks was 
that Lloyd Free’s missiles kept showing 
up on their radar, and Free is still chuck¬ 
ing them up about 20 feet in the air. 
Bill Walton or no Bill Walton. “People 
relate to me as being a bad guy,” Free 
says. “But I can’t stop shooting the ball 
in order for us to win. Bill can help me 
and I can help him, and that’s what we 
have to do.” 

Walton, though obviously rusty after 
a year and a half off, was intermittently 
awesome during exhibitions. But he 
missed the team’s last four preseason 
games because of pain in his left foot, 
the one he broke in Portland. 
“That boy can play,” said Magic 
Johnson after facing Walton for 
the first time. 

The Golden State Warriors 
should stay where they finished 
last season—last. Guard Phil 
Smith is still recovering from a 
torn Achilles tendon and won’t 
be of much use before December. 
That leaves two fairly small guards. 
6' 3" John Lucas and 6' 3" Jo Jo 
White, in the backcourt. Center 
Robert Parish (7 feet, 230 pounds) 
is pretty good, having scored 17.2 
points an outing last year, but for¬ 
wards Sonny Parker (6' 7"), Tom 
Abernethy (6' 7”), Purvis Short 
(6' 7") and 6' 5” rookie Lynbert 
(Cheese) Johnson from Wichita 
State must be better than they’ve 
shown for Golden State to com¬ 
pete successfully. As Coach Al 
Attles says, “On this team no po¬ 
sition is sacred.” 



The three-point goal will require high-caliber cannoneers 
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*********** 


WBL 


T he flashing yellow lights on Madison 
Square Garden’s marquee tell of a 
new show in the Big Apple: the gar¬ 
den WELCOMES THE WOMEN’S PROFES¬ 
SIONAL BASKETBALL LEAGUE AND THE 
NEW YORK STARS. HOME OPENER NOV. 17. 

The Stars, who in 1978-79 lost $350,000 
playing off-off Broadway at a 3,000-seat 
gym in New Rochelle, N.Y., this season 
will have 11 games in the Garden, six of 
them in WBL-NBA doubleheaders with 
the Knicks. “With rental costs of $300,- 
000 we don’t expect to make 
money,” says Stars President Ed 
Reisdorf, “but the Garden is the 
sports Mecca of New York and the 
world. We are no longer a secret.” 

By the end of the season, that last 
sentence could apply to the entire 
league. 

In its second year the WBL will 
have six new teams; a revised 
three-division alignment; national 
TV coverage of its season opener. 
All-Star game and final playoff se¬ 
ries; clubs budgeting $40,000 for 
promotion, a sorely overlooked 
area last season; and dates in such 
major arenas as the Garden, Kiel 
Auditorium in St. Louis, Hofheinz 
Pavilion in Houston and the Su¬ 
perdome in New Orleans, where 
30,000 fans, the largest crowd ever 
to see a women’s athletic event, 
are expected for the league’s open¬ 
er between the hometown Pride 
and the Stars. 

In the revamped alignment. 

New York, the New Jersey Gems, 
the Washington Metros (formerly the 
Dayton Rockettes) and the new Phila¬ 
delphia Fox are in the Eastern Division. 
The strongest division, the Midwest, in¬ 
cludes the Chicago Hustle, Iowa Cornets, 
Minnesota Fillies, Milwaukee Does and 
an expansion club, the St. Louis Streak. 
The new Western Division consists of 
the defending champion Houston Angels 
and four first-year teams: the Anaheim- 
based California Dreams, the San Fran¬ 
cisco Pioneers, the Dallas Diamonds and 
the Pride. The new franchises cost $100,- 


000 each, an increase of $50,000 from 
last year, and the WBL’s second wave of 
owners, stronger financially than their 
predecessors, aren’t counting on quick 
profits. “I expect to lose $100,000 a year 
for the next three seasons,” says Dallas’ 
Judson Phillips, a McDonald’s franchis¬ 
er. Despite the prospect of losses all over 
the league—a club needs an average at¬ 
tendance of 3,235 to break even; last sea¬ 
son the WBL drew 3,000 per game—the 
WBL bosses seem optimistic. Chicago 
President John Geraty recently turned 
down $1 million for the Hustle franchise, 
predicting it would be worth $4 million 
in three years. 

Officiating and coaching, shortcom¬ 
ings last season, should improve with the 


It s a woman s world, except lor all those male coaches. 

addition of 12 former NBA refs and five 
familiar NBA names among the coach¬ 
es. Ex-Knicks Guard Dean (the Dream) 
Meminger will direct the Stars. Butch 
Van Breda Kolff, the colorful former 
coach of five NBA clubs; Knicks Assis¬ 
tant Coach Nat Frazier; retired player 
David Wohl; and former Bucks and Bulls 
head man Larry Costello will coach New 
Orleans, Washington, Philadelphia and 


Reports by John Papanek, Bruce New¬ 
man, Roy S. Johnson, Nancy Williamson. 


Milwaukee, respectively. A top A1AW 
coach, Wayland Baptist’s Dean Wecse, 
will lead the Dallas Diamonds. All 14 
WBL coaches are male. “Women just ha¬ 
ven’t got the necessary experience yet for 
head-coaching jobs,” says Minnesota 
President Gordon Nevers. That’s the 
league’s standard line, but in reality wom¬ 
en have shunned the pros because of bet¬ 
ter pay and newfound security in college 
coaching. 

While female coaches have been re¬ 
luctant to make the move, the wait-and- 
see attitude of the best women players 
has changed. The WBL is still without 
Carol (Blaze) Blazejowski, the former 
Montclair (N.J.) State bomber—3,199 
points in four seasons—who wants to 
participate in the 1980 Olympics, 
and Ann Meyers, who in a recent 
tryout with the NBA Pacers 
proved that a 5' 9" woman cannot 
compete with a 6' 5" man or even 
a 5' 9" man. But some other stars 
have signed. Ex-Olympians Nancy 
Dunkle, Gail Marquis and Char¬ 
lotte Lewis have joined California. 
New York and Iowa, respectively. 
Mary Sharf, a 1977 All-America at 
Immaculata, will play for Califor¬ 
nia; Heidi Nestor, late of UCLA, 
has signed with Milwaukee; and 
San Francisco has landed a dyna¬ 
mite drawing card in 5' 8/2" Cardi 
Hicks, who last year played in Hol¬ 
land, where she scored 28 points a 
game and mastered the dunk. 

Coach Frank LaPorte claims 
Hicks is better than Blaze and 
Meyers. If that’s true, the Pioneers 
will be tough, but Houston and 
California are favored in the West. 
The Hustle has the edge in the Mid¬ 
west, with ’79 runner-up, Iowa, 
and Minnesota challenging. In the 
East, the Stars have the stars—Althea 
Gwyn, Marquis and No. 1 draft pick 
Pearl Moore, the alltime (men’s and 
women’s) collegiate scorer, 4,061 points, 
for Francis Marion College of Florence, 
S.C. As a player, Meminger was on cham¬ 
pionship teams in high school, college 
and the pros. He is now looking to com¬ 
plete “the golden circle.” He may attain 
his goal, considering that no one in the 
league will be surprised if, come next 
April, the Garden’s marquee reads: stars 
WIN WBL TITLE. END 
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For a Fterfect Martini, 
just pour Seagrams (jin 
gently over ice and 
forget the vermouth. 
Enjoy our quality 
in moderation. 


Seagram’s. The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all ways 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 80 PROOF DISTILLED DRY GIN. (MSIllLfO FROM GRAIN 





Highest EPA gas mileage estimates 
New aerodynamic styling 
New technology Nev 

THE NEW CHEV 



Caprice Classic Landau Coupe 





lever in a full-size Chevrolet. 
iFull-size room and comfort. 
Itires. New engines. 


ROLET FOR 1980. 



We made it right for the '80s. 


Chevrolet 




We made it right for the ’80s. Here’s how. 



New standard 
V6 power. 

A lot of new 
technology has 
gone into Caprice 
and Impala. 

Beginning right up 
front with a modern 
new 3.8 Liter (229 Cu. 

In.) V6 engine, + with the 
highest EPA gas mileage 
estimates ever in a full-size 
Chevrolet. It couldn’t be 
more right for the ‘80s. 
t Not available in Calif, where 
a 231 V6 _ is standard. 


EPA EST. MPG* HWY. ESTIMATE* 
Highest EPA mileage estimates ever. As the 
numbers above clearly indicate, The New 
Chevrolet Caprice and Impala now have the 
kind of mileage estimates once associated 
only with smaller cars. 



New extensive anti-corrosion measures. 

For 1980, there’s greater use of precoated 
metals than last year, special 
coatings in body v5= -''^' 
cavities and 
vinyl coat¬ 
ings on 
lower 

body surfaces. 


Increased trunk room. 


Our New Chevrolet gives you 
even more trunk space than last year. Now, it’s a big 20.9 
cubic feet. Also new for ’80: a side-lift-type jack. And a com¬ 
pact spare that’s easier to handle and takes up less room. 



THE NEW CHEV 


EPA estimated MPG city,(450)miles estimated city driving range, 26 highway est., 650 miles est. hwy. range. 
Driving range figuresootained by multiplying the EPA mileage estimates by 25-gal. fuel tank capacity. 
Remember : Use EPA estimated MPG i5r comparisons. You may get different mileage and range 
depending on speed, distance and weather. Your city mileage and range will be less in heavy city 























































Full-size room, ride and comfort. Plus some substantial 
improvements. Even though Caprice and Impala 
have been reshaped, 
there’s no sacrifice in 
six-passenger room 
or comfort. Engi¬ 
neering advances for 
’80 include new 
suspension tuning for 
a smooth, comfortable 
ride. And larger size 
steel-belted radials 
that grip the road, 
yet roll easier than 
last year’s tires. 

More miles 
between fill-ups. 

New technology 
results in impressive 
new driving range 
estimates. In fact, 
when you multiply the 
new EPA mileage esti¬ 
mates by The New 
Chevrolet’s 25-gallon fuel 
tank capacity, the result is the longest 
estimated driving range for Caprice and 
Impala since EPA first issued gas mileage 
ratings in 1974. 


r foiling tires contribute to fuel economy. 


Reshaped hood refined shape of Th< 

and smoother sides^^hta^^^^New Chevrolet slices 
help reduce wind ^^^P^^through the air with less dra, 
resistance. another contribution to improved fuel economy 



ROLET FOR 1980. 


traffic. Your actual highway mileage and range will probably be less than the highway 
estimates. The New Chevrolet is equipped with GM-built engines produced by 
various divisions. See your Chevy dealer for details. And talk to him about 
buying or leasing The New Chevrolet for 1980. 

















































The future Is coming. And with it will come 
great benefits for mankind. And a whole new set of 
problems. Because we are a forest products com¬ 
pany, and plant seeds that take up to 50 years to 
become mature trees, Champion International has 
to think a lot about the future. We’d like to share 
some of the things we’ve learned with you—to help 
you make intelligent choices in the years to come, 
jfere is something you might want to think about. 

In the future, incredibly 
expensive technology could 
enable a few people to 
live for 200 years or more. 
Who will be chosen? And, 
who will choose? 

If life-extension becomes a national prior¬ 
ity like the space program, if high-technology 
countries like America, Russia, Germany and 
Japan could work together, if there were a 
multi-billion-dollar, multi-discipline assault on 
aging and death, we could produce dramatic 
results within the foreseeable future. 

That’s the opinion of many futurists and 
scientists. A cooperative program like this 
between nations could put such a dent in 
aging and death we might create a whole new 
world of healthy, hearty‘Methuselahs’. And it 
would probably cost no more than we are all 
now spending on maintaining our old-age 
homes and other geriatric institutions. 

Within the next few decades, a lifespan of 
100,200,400 years and up may become a part 
of Homo Sapiens’on-going evolutionary destiny. 

Right now, researchers are working on sev¬ 
eral approaches to longevity, which include: 

Transplantation, which might allow us to 
continue replacing organs until almost our 
entire bodies are new. 

Regeneration, a process by which deacti¬ 
vated genes are switched back on to renew cell 
tissue. 

The Prevention of Lipofuscin Build-Up. 
Lipofuscins are a form of destructive cellular 
garbage produced by the body, and are thought 
by many scientists to contribute to aging. 

Restricting Diet, which in the young, 
delays maturity and increases longevity; and 
in the middle-aged seems to rejuvenate the 
immune system. 

Prosthetics and Cyborgs, machine-human 


combinations of which the ‘$6,000,000 Man’ is 
an almost credible preview. 

Lowering Body Temperature, which alone 
might add many years to human life. 

The future of life-extension is very promis¬ 
ing. To many scientists, there is no question 
that the problem of aging will be solved within 
the next few generations—even without an all- 
out program. 

That brings up two questions. If life-exten¬ 
sion becomes commonplace, what will we do 
with all those great-great-great-great-great- 
great-grandparents? Will they hold onto their 
jobs forever? If they don’t, who’ll support them? 

On the other hand, what if the first tech¬ 
nology to prevent aging is incredibly expensive? 

Will that mean that only the wealthy will 
be able to turn back the clock, or that the 
government will select the future'Methuselahs’, 
based on its own criteria—intelligence, race, 
talent, or perhaps, even political affiliation? 

That is an untenable solution. But what 
are the alternatives? How can the people have 
a say in the matter? We all have a lot of things 
to think about. 

But if you’d like to do more than just think 
about it, if you’d like to be able to make 
intelligent choices for the future, write for more 
information to: 

Champion International Corporation, 

Box 10125,1 Landmark Sq., Stamford, Ct. 06921. 

Looking into the future now may help you 
prevent future shock later. 


Champion, a forest products company 
with its roots planted firmly in the future. 

We are in the forest products business. We plant 
trees and harvest trees. We make wood and paper. And we 
make things out of wood and paper. 

Because we make our living from the forest, 
our success depends, in one way or another, on the future. 
These are our operating divisions that are 
planning for the future: 

CHAMPION TIMBERLANDS 
CHAMPION BUILDING PRODUCTS 
CHAMPION PAPERS 

CHAMPION PACKAGING (HOERNER WALDORF) 



Planting seeds for the future 











LESS “TAR” 
THAN ALL 
LEADING LONGS 



COMPARE 
L&M LONG LIGHTS 

MG. 

"TAR" 

L&M Long Lights 8 
Winston Longs 19 
Winston Light 100s 13 
Benson & Hedges 100s 17 
Benson & Hedges 100s Lts. 11 
Marlboro 100s 17 
Marlboro Lights 100s 12 
Golden Lights 100s 9 
Pall Mall Gold 100s 19 
Virginia Slims 16 
Merit 100s 11 
Vantage Longs 11 


And only L&M Long Lights 
give you the taste of 100% 
virgin tobacco' 


TASTE L&M LIGHTS. ONLY 8MG.“TAR! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



•Based on Maxwell Report, 1977. 

Long Lights; 8 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, FTC Report (May 78). 














by Tom Archdeacon 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


R udy Hubbard grew up in Hubbard, 
Ohio, near the steel-mill towns in the 
northeastern part of the state. The town 
wasn’t named after Rudy’s forebears. 
They were black mill people. Rudy’s fa¬ 
ther worked in the mills all his life, and 
when Rudy got out of high school he 
planned to do the same. “The big thing 
in my town was to graduate, get a car 
and get a job,” he says. “That’s what I 
wanted, too.” 

He’s gotten his cars. His first was a 
’56 Plymouth with holes in the floor¬ 
boards. Now he drives a van and a cour¬ 
tesy car. He’s gotten his jobs, too. After 
a career at Ohio State as a running back, 
he was hired by Woody Hayes as an as¬ 
sistant coach in 1968. He stayed at Co¬ 
lumbus six seasons before moving to Tal¬ 
lahassee to become head coach of 
predominantly black Florida A&M. 

Hubbard has found out that just as no 
two cars run the same, neither do two 
jobs. In his rookie coaching season at 
Ohio State, the Buckeyes were undefeat¬ 
ed and won the national title by beating 
USC in the Rose Bowl. The response 
from the Buckeye rooters was over¬ 
whelming. “They were unreal,” says 
Hubbard. "They sent us clocks, radios, 
boxes of fruit, glassware, silver platters, 
trophies, cases of beer. They had parades. 
It was fantastic." 

Ten years later, after Hubbard coached 
Florida A&M to a 12-1 record and the 
Division I-AA national championship, 
the Rattlers received no clocks; in fact, 
they barely got the time of day. 

“We got rings from our athletic de¬ 
partment and plaques from the NCAA, 
and that was it,” says Hubbard. “I 
thought we had finally turned the cor¬ 
ner, but we hadn’t.” 

Last Saturday afternoon in Florida 
State’s Doak Campbell Stadium, the Rat¬ 
tlers again came to the corner and then 
stampeded around it. The occasion was 
a game with the University of Miami, an 
intrastate Division I school with a fat 
football budget and more than twice the 
enrollment of A&M. The 1-2 Hurricane 
came to Tallahassee with the lOth-ranked 
defense in the nation against the run, one 
that had allowed opponents an average 


It’s so easy to get Rattled 

All you have to do is play defending Division I-AA champion Florida A&M, as 
Miami found out by getting bit 16-13. Still, the Rattlers feel unjustly ignored 


of just 97.7 yards rushing a game. The 
Rattlers not only beat Miami 16-13, but 
they ran for 296 yards and two touch¬ 
downs. And so it is that Florida A&M is 
now 4-0, has won its last 11 games in a 
row and 28 of 29, and is ranked No. 1 in 
I-AA. 

“We’ve got the hottest program in the 
country,” Hubbard says. “If you say 
USC—because it’s tops in I-A—is the 
hottest, I disagree. Where can they go 
from where they are now? We can play 
some l-A teams and win and keep going 
up. The bottom line is winning, and we’re 
winners.” 

That wasn’t the case when Hubbard 
took over at A&M. He had gone to the 
school thanks to a card game. Hubbard 
had received an invitation to be inter¬ 
viewed for the head coach’s job while at 
Ohio State in 1974. He was weighing his 
options at a coaching convention in San 
Francisco that winter when he got into a 
poker game. One of the players was an 
A&M assistant who ended up losing a 
bundle to Hubbard. Rudy decided to pay 
A&M a visit, collect his money and talk 
about the vacant head coach’s position 
at the same time. He got the job but not 
the cash. 

“I took the job because it was chal¬ 
lenging,” Hubbard insists. “Where else 
could I have gone at Ohio State? I had re¬ 
cruited the best ballplayers [Archie Grif¬ 
fin, Pete Johnson, Leo Hayden, John 
Hicks, Neal Colzie], and we had won a 
national title. What was left?" 

When Hubbard took over at A&M the 
Rattlers had won only 21 of 43 games in 
the previous four years, and the recruit¬ 
ing budget was $5,000, about what Hub¬ 


Ouarterback Sammy Knight snaked for 100 yards 
against the nation's lOth-ranked rushing defense. 


bard had been spending in a couple of 
months’ worth of phone calls at Ohio 
State. A lot of things have improved since 
then. “Now our budget is whatever we 
need,” Hubbard says. “We don’t go over¬ 
board, but we’re able to do what needs 
to be done. We went from operating in 
the red to turning a profit. We’ve been 
on regional and national television and 
we have a booster club that’s raising more 
money than ever before.” 

Hubbard has a 48-11-2 record at 
A&M. (he best among (he 38 Division 

continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


l-AA coaches. Despite his achievements, 
he believes A&M football has not gotten 
as much recognition as it deserves—part¬ 
ly. he says, because of racism. “We're 
just victims of the way life is,” he says. 
“What happens at Florida A&M paral¬ 
lels the plight of blacks in general, peo¬ 
ple not getting due recognition and yet 
performing. I don’t care what anybody 
says, it’s a form of racism. It’s not going 
to keep us from executing, but it’s a prob¬ 
lem that hits us directly in the face. 

“You can see it by the kind of sta¬ 
dium we have. Bragg Stadium at A&M 
is state-appropriated and so is Doak 
Campbell, but there is a lot of difference 
between the two [Campbell seats 34,213 
more people than Bragg, whose capacity 
is 13,200], The business support is lack¬ 
ing; people make money from our fans, 
then go run and hide. I can even see it 
in the media. Most of the media that cov¬ 
er us, if they cover us at all. send out 
their rookies to learn at our place. We’ve 
helped a lot of announcers and writers 
get started.” 

As the Miami game neared. Hubbard 
said, “I don’t think this game is a yard¬ 
stick of our program. We shouldn’t have 
to prove ourselves anymore." 

Although Hubbard downplayed its sig¬ 
nificance, A&M fans and Hurricane 
Coach Howard Schnellenberger. the for¬ 
mer Baltimore Colts coach who is in the 
first year of a rebuilding program at Mi¬ 
ami. felt the game had special significance 
for A&M. “It’ll be the pivotal game for 
them this season.” Schnellenberger said 
early in the week. “It will give them 
credibility.” 

Perhaps more than Schnellenberger 
counted on. The Rattlers were held in¬ 
side their 30-yard line on their first two 
possessions. The Hurricane’s Dan Miller 
kicked a 47-yard field goal and Miami 
soon followed with a drive to the A&M 
13-yard line. But Rattler Cornerback 
Donald Shockley intercepted a Mike 
Rodrique pass in the end zone. Six plays 
later A&M's starting Quarterback Sam¬ 
my Knight broke a lace in his shoulder 
pads and had to be spelled for one play. 
Hubbard sent in Sophomore Eric Tru- 
villon, who took the snap from center 
and was off on a 38-yard scoring run. 

Early in the second quarter Miami 
fought back, with Miller kicking a 22- 
yard field goal, and got a go-ahead op¬ 
portunity when Middle Guard Jim Burt 
intercepted a pass on the Rattler 28 and 
returned it to the 20. Five plays later Half¬ 


back Lorenzo Roan ran in from one yard 
out for a touchdown. Miller added the 
point. However, just before the end of 
the half, Knight, who gained 100 yards 
on 30 carries, tied the game with a nine- 
yard scoring run. 

Ironically, Knight and a few of his 
teammates were ignored by Miami re¬ 
cruiters when they graduated from high 
school. “Some of us they never bothered 
to talk to,” says A&M Lineman Kenny 
Parker, who played high school ball in 
Miami. "Some of the other guys, like me. 
they said were too small. But A&M 
showed interest, and Ruby Hubbard had 
confidence in us.” 

The score remained tied until A&M's 
Vince Coleman kicked a 34-yard field 
goal with 3:49 left. But with 0:49 to go. 
Miami drove to first and goal at the Rat¬ 
tler three. Roan was stopped for no gain 
on the next play, and two passes were bat¬ 
ted down by linemen. “We’ve been doing 
that for three years,” said Tackle Algie 
Hendrieth, who swatted away the sec¬ 
ond pass. “No one said much in the 
huddle. Your pride has to come from 
within.” 

Miami’s Miller tried a 20-yard field 
goal with 0:27 remaining. The kick was 
wide left and the 34,743 fans, most of 
them A&M supporters, began the party. 
They streamed onto the field while A&M 
players hugged each other and danced. 
Some wept in joy. 

When the field was cleared and the 
final seconds were run off to end the 
game, Hubbard and his team huddled un¬ 
der the goalpost near the scoreboard. The 
coach hugged Knight, then knelt with his 
team for a prayer before he was hoisted 
on his players’ backs, and there, riding 
in a sea of orange helmets and raised 
black fists, he disappeared down the field, 
a man in search of another corner to 
stampede around. 


THE WEEK 

by HERM WEISKOPF 


\A/PQT seconc * s remained in the 
VVL.OI UCLA-Stanford game, which 
earlier had been tied 7-7 and 17-17 and now 
was knotted 24-24. A pair of freshmen had 
kept the Cardinals rolling: John Elway passed 
for 178 yards, hitting on 16 of 23 attempts, 
and Vincent White made seven catches for 
113 yards and two touchdowns and ran for 
62 yards. But with six seconds left it was all 


up to Stanford’s Ken Naber. who would try 
a 56-yard field goal into the wind. Naber’s 
kick hit the left upright just inches above the 
crossbar, angled in and over the beam, and 
Stanford won 27—24. 

It wasn't Oregon State’s day. The Beavers' 
final embarrassment during a 41-0 loss at 
Washington came when Husky Tackle Fletch¬ 
er Jenkins ran 51 yards with an intercepted 
pass of sorts after State’s Marshall Sperbeck 
inadvertently hit an official with his arm as 
he was setting up to throw. 

In other Pac 10 action. Oregon beat Cal¬ 
ifornia 19-14. while Southern Cal breezed 
past Washington State 50-21. Paul McDonald 
of USC had 16 completions in 23 attempts 
for 212 yards and two TDs. and Charles White 
rushed for 142 yards and two scores. 

It was no big deal that Brigham Young's 
Marc Wilson completed 28 of 49 passes, or 
that three of them went for touchdowns, or 
that he ran a yard for a fourth score during a 
38-15 shellacking of new WAC member Ha¬ 
waii. What was newsworthy was that Wilson 
set an NCAA mark by surpassing 300 yards 
in total offense for the eighth time in his ca¬ 
reer. finishing with 329. 

l.USC (5-0) 

2.W ASHINGTON (5-0) 3.BYU (4-0) 

P A QT Temple's efforts to strengthen its 
LrVO | program continued to pay off. 
The Owls ran for 243 yards (159 of them by 
Mark Bright) and passed for 246 more on the 
14-for-20 throwing of Brian Broomell in a 
41 -20 blistering of Rutgers. 

Pittsburgh, a one-point winner over Tem¬ 
ple the week before, was given a scare by Bos¬ 
ton College, which picked off three Panther 
passes and recovered three fumbles. When 
the Eagles pulled to within 14-7 in the fourth 
quarter. Pitt’s Randy McMillan went to work, 
scoring his second and third touchdowns on 
short runs, to give the Panthers a 28-7 win. 

Army outrushed Duke 247 yards to 155. 
outpassed the Blue Devils 140 yards to 75, 
outdid them in first downs 23 to nine, did 
not incur a penalty and still had to rally from 
10 points back to salvage a 17-17 tie. Though 
slapped with 107 yards in penalties. Navy de¬ 
feated Air Force 13-9. 

Pennsylvania played its 1,000th intercol¬ 
legiate football game, the first team to reach 
that milestone. But Columbia will be more in¬ 
clined to savor memories of that contest, for 
the Lions won 12-7. In the only other Ivy 
League tussle. Brown walloped Princeton 
31-12. Yale was the lone Ivy victor against 
outsiders, beating Colgate 27-0. Dartmouth 
lost to Holy Cross 13-7; Harvard was beaten 
by Boston U. 14-10; and Cornell, a winner 
over Bucknell in 23 straight games, lost to 
the Bisons, 10-0, for the first time since 1891. 

1 .SYRACUSE (4-1) 

2.PITTSBURGH (3-1) 3.PENN STATE (2-2) 

continued 
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To Bear Bryant, security is 
keeping your game plan under your hat 


To over a million others, security is 
a life insurance policy from us. 


U? Sl-eSITIARIES f UN UKr ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA US); SUNCAN EQUITY SERVICES COMPANY 
(VARIARL ANN JITIr 3. M 'T; IA. FJNOS INVESTMENT ADVISFRS,; S'jN^AN BENEFIT SERVICES COMPANY 


SuiLife 

OFCANADA 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


Q/"V| ITU As expected. North Carolina 
OV-rU I M State assumed command at 
Auburn, zipping to a 14-0 lead after 10 min¬ 
utes. Then came the unexpected. The Tigers 
poured across 28 points in the second pe¬ 
riod, 16 more in the third and won 44-31. Ig¬ 
niting Auburn were Quarterback Charles 
Thomas, who came off the bench in the sec¬ 
ond quarter, and speedy Joe Cribbs. In eight 
carries Thomas ran for 113 yards and scored 
from 21 and 11 yards out. And Cribbs added 
to the Tigers’ 407 yards total rushing with 
scoring runs of 12, two and 1 4 yards. 

Like Auburn, Mississippi State roared from 
behind to register a convincing upset, deck¬ 
ing previously unbeaten Tennessee 28-9. Not 
even the loss of three starting backs to in¬ 
juries during the game could deter the Bull¬ 
dogs, whose SEC record now is 2-0 State 
had 428 yards in total offense and forced five 
Vol turnovers. Mardye McDole of the Bull¬ 
dogs caught scoring passes of 33 and 28 yards, 
the first from Tony Black, who set up an¬ 
other TD with a 57-yard run before leaving 
with a shoulder injury late in the first half. 

Georgia, ranked in the top 20 in many pre¬ 
season polls, ended a three-game losing streak 
by rallying from a 14-0 deficit to defeat Mis¬ 
sissippi 24-21. In the only other SEC game, 
Louisiana State overcame early mistakes, a 
spirited Florida defense and a 3-0 halftime 
Gator lead to prevail 20-3. 

Wichita State did not figure to do much 
against Alabama. The figuring was right. The 
Shockers’ accomplishments included the re¬ 
covery of one Tide fumble, the completion 
of one of seven passes and 169 yards rushing, 
the last a not-to-be-sneezed-at statistic. As 
much as ’Bama fans love their team, there 
were 5,000 empty seats in Tuscaloosa, which 
is where the Tide won a 38-0 yawner. 

“It sure is fun to smash ’em and crush 'em 
up the middle,” said Florida State Center Gil 
Wesley following a 27-0 triumph over Lou¬ 
isville. “We’re supposed to be the team that al¬ 
ways passes on third and two.” Instead of 
filling the air with passes, the Seminoles ran 
for 275 yards. And their defense did a job, 
too. allowing the Cardinals only 93 yards in 
total offense, forcing two safeties and recov¬ 
ering a blocked punt for a touchdown. 

Slam-bang running accounted for triumphs 
by Clemson. North Carolina and South Car¬ 
olina. With Lester Brown rambling for 125 
yards and two touchdowns, the Tigers beat 
Virginia 17-7 in an ACC contest. Amos Law¬ 
rence of the Tar Heels broke loose for 143 
yards and three scores during a 35-14 romp 
over Cincinnati. The Gamecocks downed 
Oklahoma State 23-16, thanks to George 
Rogers, who carried 35 limes for 165 yards 
and two touchdowns. 

ACC teams split two other out-of-confer¬ 
ence skirmishes. Wake Forest overtaking Vir¬ 
ginia Tech 19-14 and Maryland losing 27-7 
to Penn State. The Deacons overcame a 14-7 
deficit with two fourth-quarter scores, but the 


Terps fell behind 17-0 after 20 minutes and 
never recovered. All three Nittany Lion 
touchdowns followed Maryland fumbles. 

Louisiana Tech's Jean Dornier equaled a 
Southland Conference record by intercepting 
four passes during a 17-0 victory over South¬ 
western Louisiana. 

1. ALABAMA (4-0) 

2.FLORIDA ST. (5-0) 3.N. CAROLINA (4-0) 

southwest 

their best feet forward, having to resort to 
field goals to win. Seventeen tackles, two sacks 
and an interception by Linebacker David 
Hodge were invaluable for Houston, but it 
look a pair of three-pointers by Kenny Hat¬ 
field in the fourth quarter to defeat Baylor 
13-10. Arkansas also trailed in the fourth pe¬ 
riod before pulling out a 16-13 decision over 
winless Texas Christian, which gained 231 
yards rushing. Linebacker Mike Massey ran 
back an interception 30 yards to help the Ra- 
zorbacks knot the score at 13-all late in the 
fourth quarter. Then, with seven seconds to 
be played. Ish Ordonez settled matters with 
his third field goal of the game, a 44-yarder. 

Texas A&M stumbled again. Three field 
goals by Bill Adams, plus two fourth-period 
touchdowns, enabled Texas Tech to knock 
off the Aggies 21-20 in Lubbock. 

John Goodson. a walk-on who got a schol¬ 
arship after tying a Texas record with four 
field goals the week before, kicked four more 
to help stop Rice 26-9. Texas yielded its first 
touchdown of the season, was penalized 129 
yards and had trouble cashing in despite 423 
yards total offense. A. J. (Jam) Jones ran for 
148 yards and one TD. and Goodson hit from 
48.39,25 and 28 yards out. 

1.TEX AS (3-0) 

2.HOUSTON (4-0) 3.ARKANSAS (4-0) 

MinXA/CQT Michi « an and Michi - 

IYIIL/VVL.0 I gan State hardly need¬ 
ed added incentive for their annual matchup, 
but this time the Wolverines were prodded 
on by a comment made last winter by Spar¬ 
tan Coach Darryl Rogers, who labeled them 
“arrogant asses.” Wingback Ralph Clayton 
caught a 66-yard scoring pass from B. J. Dick¬ 
ey in the Wolverines’ 21-7 Big Ten victory. 
Said he afterward. “Michigan is the best. If 
that’s arrogant, so be it." 

Although he gained only 38 yards on 19 
carries, Marion Barber was unstoppable in 
payofTsituations, slamming into the end zone 
from one yard out in each of the last three pe¬ 
riods as Minnesota upset Purdue 31-14. Mark 
Herrmann of the Boilermakers completed 19 
of 40 passes for 235 yards, but had four of 
his throws intercepted. 

In other Big Ten games. Iowa beat Illinois 
13-7. Indiana held off Wisconsin 3-0 and 
Ohio State struggled past Northwestern 16-7. 


The Buckeyes, who built a quick 10—0 lead 
after five minutes, were outscored 7-6 there¬ 
after by the Wildcats, who had 10 first downs 
to the Buckeyes’ five in the second half. No¬ 
tre Dame, too, started fast and then encoun¬ 
tered difficulties. The Irish led Georgia Tech 
14—7 after one period and eventually won 
21-13 as Vagas Ferguson carried a school-rec¬ 
ord 39 times, gained 177 yards and scored 
his second touchdown of the day on a 17- 
yard dash in the fourth quarter. 

Despite losing the statistical war to Ball 
State (342 yards in total offense to 574. and 
nine first downs to 27). Indiana State won 
18-13 to bring its record to 6-0. 

Colorado Coach Chuck Fairbanks, who 
coached Oklahoma from 1967 through 1972. 
returned to Norman, where his Buffalos 
matched the Sooners in first downs with 21. 
Otherwise it was no contest. Oklahoma rush- 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Joe Morris, a 5'7". 180-pound 
sophomore, broke Larry Csonka’s single¬ 
game Syracuse rushing mark by gaining 252 
yards in 23 carries during a 45-27 win over 
Kansas. He also scored three touchdowns. 

DEFENSE: Danny Skutack. a 6-foot. 202- 
pound sophomore walk-on moved from line¬ 
backer to end, helped Auburn jar N.C. State 
44-31 with 17 tackles despite suffering a bro¬ 
ken bone in his left leg in the first quarter. 


ing for 396 yards, taking a 35-7 halftime ad¬ 
vantage and going on to a 49-24 triumph. 

“It was a valuable experience." said New 
Mexico State Coach Gil Krueger, groping for 
words after a 57-0 drubbing at Nebraska. Jar¬ 
vis Redwine of the Huskers rushed for 120 
yards in 1 V\ quarters and then sat down. Al¬ 
together. Nebraska used 84 players while 
amassing 569 yards in total offense. 

Syracuse trailed 21-7 after the first period 
at Kansas, then rolled to a 45-27 victory. The 
Orangemen gained 353 yards on the ground. 
168 through the air and got scoring runs of 
four. 32 and seven yards from Joe Moms. In 
its past three outings, Syracuse has scored 151 
points. Kansas State lost a battle of field goals 
to Tulsa 9-6 as Stu Crum, who earlier had 
made good on kicks of 41 and 35 yards, bool¬ 
ed a 50-yarder as time ran out. 

“Thanks for finally scheduling a breather." 
University of the Pacific Defensive Tackle Jim 
Escobedo said facetiously to Coach Robert 
Toledo, after a 24-7 upset of Iowa State. The 
Tigers, 17-point underdogs, held the Cyclones 
to 153 yards in total offense while gaining 
326 of their own. Pacific's Sander Markel con¬ 
nected on 21 of 37 passes for 185 yards, 11 to 
Tight End Mike House for 90 yards. 

1.NEBRASKA (4-0) 

2-OKLAHOMA (4-0) 3.MICHIGAN (4-1) 
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The 

car rental shuffle. 
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Today, National Car Rental is one of the big three car rental companies* 

But getting there wasn’t easy. Most of our customers came from the 
other guys. 

Why? Maybe it’s the top condition of our cars or our fast counter service. 

You see, the other guys tell you how good they 
are, but if they’re so good, how did we get so big? 

For reservations see your travel consultant or 
call toll-free: 800-328-4567. (In Minnesota 
800-862-6064- In Canada call collect 
612-830-2345.) In Alaska and Hawaii call toll-free: 

800-328-6321. 



*Source: Revenue from our top 100 U.S. reporting airports. 

© 1979, National Car Rental System, Inc. In Canada it's 
Tilden. In Europe, Africa and the Middle East it's Europcar. 


National Car Rental 


Maybe we’re better. 










This man gets 15 m.p.g, 
when he drives. 











A lot of drivers eat up more 
gasoline than their cars do. 


That’s because most of us were taught only 
to drive safely, not efficiently, too. 

So even with a perfectly tuned car, we, as 
drivers, needlessly wastea lot of gasoline. 

We’ve proven it. 

Our Drive for Conservation Caravans— 
mobile unitsthat contain special equipment 
and testing devices—are travelling all over 
the country. 

And everywhere they've stopped we’ve 
demonstrated that the average driver can 
get as much as 30% more miles per gallon 
from his car. 

Just by taking better care of his car and 
making simple changes in his driving habits. 

Like avoiding stops and starts. Keeping a 
light touch on the gas pedal when at cruising 
speeds. And accelerating briskly to reach his 
most gas-efficient speed sooner. 

In these times of higher prices and frequent 
shortages, everything we can do to reduce 


our use of gasoline will save us money and 
help us avoid inconveniences. 



To demonslrale how the average driver can save as much as 30% 
in gas money, the ARCO Drive for Conservation" Caravans are 
travelling all over the country. 

But efficient driving isn’t the only answer. 

There are other ways we can consume less, 
too. In our homes, and in our businesses. 

Atlantic Richfield Company plans to tell 
you about them in future advertisements. 
Because we want to help. 

And because we believe a leaner, trimmer 
America is a healthier America. 

It’s time we all went 
on an energy diet. 


ARCO 


Atlantic Richfield Company 


For more information on curbing our energy appetites, write for a copy of THE ARCO ENERGY DIET, 
Box 30103, Los Angeles, California 90030, 
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the Gentleman 
in every man 


The best the world has to offer 


Evyan Perfumes, Inc. 




by Coles Phinizy 


A boat 
that found 
its match 


The six-meter class was dying until the 
American-Austra/ian Cup came along 


cruising design seemingly better fitted for 
ocean contests than for dueling around 
buoys on a closed course. The Congres¬ 
sional Cup started as a regional affair, and 
although the majority of competitors now 
come from afar, Southern CaVifomians 
still dominate the event. Until 1977, 
when America’s Cup skipper Ted Turner 
came riding out of the Southeast to take 
the Congressional Cup on his eighth try. 


S ailors are a very loyal breed. A true 
sailor loves all boats and particularly 
his own. for in his mind her virtues al¬ 
ways outweigh her faults. That quirk 
largely explains why particular models 
and racing classes seem to live on be¬ 
yond their appointed time. Indeed, one 
sure way to ensure the longevity of any 
sailing class is to start a match-race se¬ 
ries in which hulls of the same kind meet 
each other one-on-one. When a round- 
robin match-race competition is close, 
naturally all the near winners are eager 
for another crack at the champ, but odd¬ 
ly. for reasons landbound men of sound 
mind cannot possibly understand, when 
a match-race event becomes very one¬ 
sided. its popularity is equally assured. 

In fact, to judge by recent history, the 
more lopsided the outcome, the more at¬ 
tractive the event becomes. 

For instance, in the past few weeks a 
fleet of six-meter boats—four American, 
four Swedish, one Australian—battled it 
out on windy San Francisco Bay for the 
privilege of meeting in the two- 
boat finals of the American-Aus- 
tralian Challenge Cup. No mat¬ 
ter that in the 11-year history 
of this best-of-seven series an 
American boat has always won. 

Or that in the 12 Cup races held 
since 1970, Tom Blackallerof Al¬ 
ameda, Calif, has been at the win¬ 
ner’s helm for all 12. Or even that 
in his first three defenses of the 
Cup (1970, 1973, 1976) Blackall- 
er led his rivals around every 
mark of every race save one, in 
which he was obviously fouled 
and deliberately shied away to 
avoid a counterprotest. In spite 
of all this, American-Australian 
Cup hopefuls appear faithfully 
every three years and, in fact, 
were back in record numbers for 
the 1979 series, even though 
Blackaller was back, too. But 
then, match-racing sailors are 
suckers for punishment. 

Consider the Congressional 
Cup, the world’s finest match- 
racing event, begun in 1965 at 
Long Beach, Calif, in Cal 40s, a St. Francis VII (left) leads May Be XII to the windward 




it had never been won by anyone east of 
the Santa Ana Freeway. Still, skippers 
from around the world appear yearly at 
Long Beach to take another beating. 

Then there is the America’s Cup, the 
most famous of match-racing series. In 23 
challenges over the past 110 years, the 
U.S. has won 74 races, its rivals only sev¬ 
en. When the English lost dismally in 
their 1958 and 1964 challenges, it seemed 
the America’s Cup was on the way to ex¬ 
tinction, and with it the handsome 12- 
meter hulls that vied for it. But before the 
English were done, the Australians had a 
go at it, and from there America’s Cup fe¬ 
ver spread. Next summer there will be at 
least one boat apiece from Australia. 
France, Sweden and England—all tilting 
at the same indestructible windmill and 
paying dearly for the privilege. 

The same son of abiding love and ob- 
stinance that have prolonged the lives of 
Cal 40s and 12-meter hulls have also 
saved the six-meter class, the type of boat 
sailed in last week’s American-Australian 
Cup final. In essence, a six-meter 
is the littlest sister of the 12-me¬ 
ter. Foot for foot and pound for 
pound they both cost a lot, and in 
comparison to other classes, to be 
sailed well both need a lot of 
brawn and brainpower. 

In 1906 an international rule 
was evolved for so-called “meter 
boats.” Such is the complexity of 
the rule, it is doubtful if even Al¬ 
bert Einstein, whose avocation 
was sailing, could have digested 
every paragraph and subpara¬ 
graph at first reading. These 
boats—the six-meter and her big¬ 
ger sisters, the eight-, 10- and 12- 
meters—are commonly called 
“thoroughbreds of the sea,” an 
apt description. Like the thor¬ 
oughbreds of the track, the meter 
boats are beautiful and brittle. 
They are also notoriously slow 
out of the gate, but fast once they 
are under way. 

The little sixes served in 
the Olympic Games from 1908 
through 1952 and in the world- 
mark. wide Gold Cup competition. But 
continued 
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HOW TO GET 
SAFELY THROUGH 
THE GAS CRISIS. 


The inconveniences of the gas shortage are 
bad enough. But what’s worse is what could happen 
to you on the road. Because that’s where the real 
crisis waits. 

In a Volvo, good gas mileage is standard. But 
it’s not the sole attraction. Volvos come with much 
more important things. Like superior braking, 


handling, performance and construction which 
protect you and your passengers. And give you 
superior value for your money. 

So before you buy any car merely because it 
claims to get good gas mileage, stop in at aVolvo 
showroom. There’s a lot more you could save. 

VOLVO 

A car you can believe in. 



Use these numbers 
for comparisons. 
Actual mpg may 
differ depending 
on speed, trip 
length and weather 
Actual highway 
mpg will probably 
be lower than EPA 
estimate. In Calif¬ 
ornia mpg esti¬ 
mates. depending on 
model, are either 
higher or equivalent. 


c 1979 voivo of America corporation Roof rack ano mag wheels optional 






BOATING continued 


because of its cost, in the decade after 
World War II the six-meter seemingly 
had come to the end of the line. In both 
the Olympics and the Gold Cup it was re¬ 
placed by the 5.5-meter boat, which was 
simpler and less expensive. By 1950 the 
only U.S. fleet of consequence was in Se¬ 
attle, and it was composed largely of pre¬ 
war hulls. By 1960 there was no interna¬ 
tional competition worth the name, and 
like the Viking colonies of ancient Thule, 
such pockets of the class that did exist in 
the U.S. and abroad had lost contact. 

Today, 20 years after the six-meter 
seemed doomed, it prospers, thanks to an 
Australian wine distiller named John 
Taylor, who loved the class enough to try 
to keep it alive in his own country. In 
1967 Taylor commissioned Sparkman & 
Stephens to design a new hull, on the 
hopeful theory that other Aussies would 
be provoked into following suit. The fleet 
Down Under had never been large—10 
boats at most—and considering that 
there were only five remaining in 1967, 
Taylor’s venture was a typical Australian 
gamble against the odds. It paid off far be¬ 
yond his expectations. 

Yachting magazine ran a short item 
about the new Australian six-meter, and, 
by chance, just a day before he was bound 
for Australia on business, Eustace (Sun¬ 
ny) Vynne, one of Seattle’s devoted six- 
meter skippers, happened to read it. 
Vynne called on Taylor in Sydney and 
proposed that the Australian bring his 
boat to America to match-race against 
Seattle’s best. Taylor was understandably 
reluctant. “I had never left the shores of 
Australia,” he recalls, “and it seemed like 
a big undertaking. I kept telling Sunny, 
it’s 8,000 bloody miles,’ and he kept say¬ 
ing, 'John, put the boat on a freighter. I’ll 
do the rest.’ ” 

Although Taylor had not traveled 
widely, in sailing he was worldly-wise. 
From accounts in Yachting , he knew of 
the fitful, whimsical winds and tides in 
Puget Sound. He agreed to bring his six- 
meter to the U.S. provided the races 
could be held on neutral waters. The St. 
Francis Yacht Club of San Francisco 
agreed to stage the series and the A mer- 
ican-Australian Challenge Cup was born. 

There is a saying Down Under that 
Australian sailors never quit until the 
wind is strong enough to blow dogs off 
their leashes, but it was agreed that, in 
consideration of the brittleness of six-me¬ 
ters, no race would be sailed on blustery 
San Francisco Bay in winds exceeding 25 


knots. In that first series (in July 1969) 
Taylor's brand-new boat, Toogooloowoo 
IV(a pseudo-aboriginal name that means 
nothing), was beaten four races to three 
by Goose, a 13-year-old U.S. hull skip¬ 
pered by a University of Washington un¬ 
dergraduate, Brian Wertheimer. Sailors 
of the St. Francis Y.C. were so taken by 
the series that they offered to buy Too¬ 
gooloowoo IV provided Taylor would 
build another challenger and race again. 
Taylor agreed. When the club’s lawyer, 
leery about the possibility of joint prop¬ 
erty entanglements, asked Taylor his full 



Blackaller and sixes proved a perfect fit. 


name and his wife’s maiden name and 
whether at the time of the construction of 
the boat he had been married to the same 
woman, Taylor replied, “Look, hold on a 
minute. I’ve only sold one boat in my life 
and, whereas the way we do things in 
Australia may seem funny, I sold it at the 
bar of the Royal Prince Alfred Yacht 
Club on a handshake. If you want to buy 
Toogy IV and want me to build another 
to race again, all you have to do is shake 
my hand." In 1970 ToogooloowooIV, re¬ 
named St. Francis IV, returned to Aus¬ 
tralia and, with Blackaller at the helm, 
she won four straight races against Tay¬ 
lor’s new Toogooloowoo V. 

In the third series, held on San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay in 1973, Blackaller again won 
four straight races, sailing a new Gary 
Mull design, St. Francis V, against Tay¬ 


lor's Pacemaker. In 1976, in St. Francis 
VI, he defended once more without a loss 
against Taylor’s fourth boat. Prince Al¬ 
fred, a bulbous-bowed craft of dubious 
worth. By then the Swedes had heard 
about the six-meter revival, so in 1976, in 
his home waters, Taylor first had to de¬ 
feat a Swedish six. May Be X, to earn the 
right to be beaten by Blackaller. 

In spite of his exceptional American- 
Australian Cup record. Blackaller really 
does not care much for six-meter boats. 
“It is a whole lot of effort for very little 
sailing,” he says. “We have only sailed 
this present boat in 20 races. The amount 
of planning and effort required for such 
little sailing doesn’t appeal to me.” 

Blackaller had planned to quit the six- 
meter game after his third defense, but 
this September he again returned to the 
series on San Francisco Bay, tempted 
by the quality of the competition. There 
were three other American boats on 
hand, vying with Blackaller’s St. Fran¬ 
cis VII for the honor of defending. Black¬ 
aller beat Wertheimer, who had skip¬ 
pered the 1969 winner, and, without 
suffering a defeat, also beat two Amer¬ 
ica’s Cup helmsmen, Malin Burnham 
and Ted Turner. Meanwhile, on a sep¬ 
arate course the four Swedish boats were 
scrapping to determine which would 
meet Taylor’s Pacemaker for the right 
to be beaten by Blackaller. In this semi¬ 
final round. Pacemaker lost to the Swed¬ 
ish May Be XII. 

In the defense against May Be XII 
Blackaller once again won four straight 
and led at every mark. On almost every 
downwind leg the Blackaller crew won 
five seconds or more simply on the adroit 
raising and lowering of their spinnaker. 
On almost every tack they were a second 
better getting the jib across and filled. If, 
as it truly seems, a constant thrashing by 
Yankee crews is what keeps rivals com¬ 
ing back for more, then Blackaller is 
about the best drawing card any match¬ 
racing class could have. 

Although his boat was shut out of the 
finals, John Taylor, the Aussie who start¬ 
ed it all, was not dismayed. All he had in¬ 
tended to do a dozen years ago was to 
keep the six-meter alive back home, and 
somehow he had done much more. “I’ll 
have another bash at it in 1982,” he said. 
“But to see the new boats competing 
here, and to know there are 20 or 30 new 
ones now in Europe and maybe 15 in 
America, that’s dream enough for me. In 
losing I have really won." end 
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MKHELIN,FIRST II 
RAWALS, NOW FIRST W 
GRAND PRIX RACING. 



This year Mlchelin tires helped carry Jody Scheckter 
and Ferrari to victory in international Grand Prix 
competition. Congratulations to a great driver, a 
great car and a great support team. 

In Formula One racing, Michelin’s aims have' 
been to test the capabilities of the radial tire, and 
to learn valuable lessons for the future. 

And this 1979 Grand Prix competition is still 
further proof of Michelin leadership in radial tire 
technology — leadership that goes back to 1948 when 
Michelin introduced the radial to the world over 30 years 
ago. 

Wherever you find Michelin X’ radials — in the 
winner’s circle, or on the wheels of your family car — you 
can be sure that Michelin puts you first. 


We put you first. 



"E HEWESENTS 








Sometimes the hardest 
work of all is trying to 
save a few extra dollars. 
Those everyday neces¬ 
sities just seem to eat up 
your paycheck until 
there’s nothing left to 
tuck away for the future. 

But there is an easy 


way to build a nest egg. 
The Payroll Savings 
Plan. Just sign up where 
you work, and any 
amount you specify will 
be set aside from each 
paycheck and used to 
buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 
It’s so simple, you almost 


Swat 

Savings. 


forget your money’s 
there working for you. 
And, pretty soon, you’ll 
be surprised at how your 
savings have grown. 

The Payroll Savings 
Plan. Takes some of the 
perspiration out of plan¬ 
ning ahead. 


Take\ 

. stock 
in^merica. 


El 


Crafted by Daisy for shooters 16 years of age or older. 



THECOiPIsrOL 
THAT DOFSX’T LEAK. ' 

Power Line 1200 is the most dependable CO 2 B*B pistol 
on the market. Tests prove it doesn’t leak. Won’t lose power. 

And holds its accuracy. So it’s ready to shoot when you are. 
Anytime, inside or out. For pennies. 


DAISY. 


iformation on world famous Power Line 
tns, write for our free fact folder. 




















A SONY FOR PEOPLE WHO WANT TO FILL THEIR ROOMS WITH SOUND, NOT EQUIPMENT 
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The beauty on the left is a new and completely 
different concept in hi-fi components. The 
Avatar micro-component system from Sony 
Because of its unique design, Avatar gives you 
a much bigger sound with much smaller 
components. The amplifier is actually built 
right into the speaker. 

And yet the most amazing thing about 
Avatar is not really the size, it's the quality and 
richness of the sound. If you came into a room 
with your eyes closed, and Swan Lake were 


playing on an Avatar, you'd swear you were 
listening to a sound system many, many times 
larger. 

Come in to your Sony dealer and listen to 
Avatar. Once you do, you’ll understand exactly 
what we're talking about. You may not believe 
your eyes, but you will believe your ears. 

SONY 

THE ONE AND ONLY 












We’re exterminating one of the 
nation’s most destructive pests. 

Potholes are to cars what gopher holes are 
to horses. Yet for many years, these sudden, 
violent little boobytraps have been a part 
of our streets and highways as familiar as 
the white center line. Because lasting" 
repairs just cost too much. Until ^ 

Phillips invented Petromat fabric; 
a tough under linepfor roads: ~ 
that reduces dama ge 
from cracks] 

and holes?_^ _ 

Makes roads 
easier on cars, 
'safer for the drivers. 
’And cuts taxes spent 
. onroaddepair to a fraction of 
former costsT That’s a big bump taxpayers 
will be happy to miss. Phillips Petroleum. 
Good things for cars—and the people who 
drive them. The Performance Company f|§ 



I t is impossible to pinpoint the moment 
when the latest roller skating fad turned 
into a boom, but a boom it now is. Today 
more than 30 million Americans are 
burning up to 360 calories an hour, more 
or less, depending on whether they are 
racing, dancing, exercising or just travel¬ 
ing around, and the industry is turning 
out 300,000 pairs of roller skates a week. 

Most of these end up in skating cen¬ 
ters. But as skaters become more pro¬ 
ficient they invest in their own sets of 
wheels, sometimes buying the separate 
components and having a pair custom- 
made to suit individual needs and tastes. 
The parts are boots, base plates, wheels 
and bearings and a toe stop. Made-to- 
order skates are costly, the cheapest of 
the custom models going for about $175 
compared to between $100 and $125 for 
a good pair of stock skates. 

When selecting a boot, avoid synthet¬ 
ic materials. Leather conforms to the 
shape of the foot and doesn’t trap mois¬ 
ture inside. The boot must fit snugly, with 
a firm heel grip for control and safety, es¬ 
pecially in tight turns. Riedell and Ob- 
erhamer boots are tops for craftsmanship 
and arc priced from $40 to $90. 

The boot is mounted on a base plate, 
which used to be known simply as “the 
skate.” Karl Wall, president of Sports In¬ 
ternational of New England, an equip¬ 
ment distributor, warns that “Equipment 
without brand names usually denotes in¬ 
ferior quality.” When selecting a plate 
one must look for a durable, strong alu¬ 
minum alloy that is light in weight yet un¬ 
bending during jumps and spins. The best 
middle-priced plates are made by Chi¬ 
cago and Sure-Grip. Their prices range 
from $21 to $95. 

The design and weight of a plate de¬ 
pend on the type of skating for which it 
will be used. A speed-skating plate, for 
example, is much lighter than a freestyle 
or hockey plate. The U.S. speed-skating 
team won more than half of the 16 roller 
skating events at the recent Pan-Am 
Games while wearing the Sure-Grip 
XK-4 plate, but experts contend that the 
Snyder is the best. “When skaters get as 
far as Snyders, they know what they 
want,” Wall says. The Snyder is exceed- 
continued 
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The way to 
become a 
goodskate 

A buyers' guide to the latest in equipment 
that can turn you into a big deal on wheels 


The high rollers, from the top speed skate with 
Oberhamer boot. Sure-Grip XK-4 plate and Kryp- 
to wheels; hockey skate with Hyde boot. Chicago 
Custom GMII plate and Belair Blazer wheels; ar¬ 
tistic skate with Riedell boot. Chicago Custom 
GMII plate (gold-plated by Road Skates Inti., 
$600 extra) and All American Dream wheels; be- 
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Winston 85 20 mg. tar 1.3 mg. nicotine 
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ROLLER SKATING continued 


ingly well made and designed to allow a 
number of adjustments in the truck, for 
freestyle, dancing and figures—for all 
types of skating, in fact, except speed. 
Aficionados say that maneuvering is a 
cinch with this plate and precision bear¬ 
ings. Snyders run from $ 150 to $200. 

Wheels, as everyone must know from 
the skateboard craze, are now made of 
polyurethane, which has radically altered 
the performance and, mercifully, the 
sound of skates. The once-familiar grat¬ 
ing of steel on bumpy pavement has 
been muted to a barely audible 
“whoosh." The first polyurethane (or 
urethane) wheels were used in indoor 
rinks in the late '60s; now more than 
50 companies supply them. Wheels come 
in three varieties: for indoor, outdoor 
and—you guessed it—all-purpose in- 
door-outdoor use. The average skater 
can get adequate performance from a 
good set of the indoor-outdoors, though 
dirt and grime from the street tend to be¬ 
come embedded in the urethane and 
many rinks won’t allow a dirty wheel 
on indoor surfaces. 

Competitive artistic skaters, on the 
other hand, must use exactly the right 
wheel for whatever it is they’re going to 
do. For example, for fast tracking in¬ 
doors. it’s important to have a wheel that 
grips the surface, but a gripping wheel is 
no good for fast spins. 

Most indoor wheels are smaller than 
outdoor ones and are made of hard ure¬ 
thane or a rubber-type composition 
called Vanathane. Outdoor wheels are 
manufactured in varying degrees of soft¬ 
ness according to the bounce and resil¬ 
iency required—high resiliency allows 
the wheel to go faster and to recover its 
shape after taking an obstacle. Says Wall 
of riding on the right urethane wheels, 
“You feel like a Land-Rover. You can 
skate over almost everything” 

Before the Pan-Am Games the U.S. 
speed roller team trained in indoor rinks 
until it was learned that the surface in 
Puerto Rico was to be concrete. Then 
they took off for Italy for two weeks to 
practice on a similar surface, and tested 
a number of wheels. They selected the 
bright red, soft urethane Krypto (from 
Kryptonics), a flexible indoor-outdoor 
wheel with rebound and strength, for the 
long-distance outdoor races, and the 
Vanguard Hugger for the indoor and out¬ 
door events on speed tracks. A set of the 
former costs from $25 to $50; the latter 
sell for $80. Two other highly rated in¬ 


door-outdoor wheels with plenty of 
bounce to the ounce are the $35 Vango 
(by Vanguard) and the $25 Free-Spirit 
(by Sports International). 

Indoor figures, dancing and, especial¬ 
ly. competition require a hard yet resil¬ 
ient wheel that is as nearly flawless as 
possible. The tiniest imperfection can 
mar the execution of an accurate figure. 
A good test to see if a wheel is perfectly 
balanced is to try to trace an exact circle 
with it. Three-time world freestyle cham¬ 
pion Natalie Dunn of Bakersfield, Calif, 
won a gold in the freestyle at the Pan- 
Am Games on Rannalli wheels, which 
sell for $48. The majority of the other 
top U.S. contestants in the artistic events 
were on Vanguard's All American Dream 
wheels, also $48. The Excaliburs and the 
International Figure Concords, made by 
the same company, are priced from $90 
to $100. 

Urethane, ultra-smooth and quiet 
though it may be, does not get all the 
credit for the revival in roller skating. 
The two ball bearings inside each of the 
new wheels are a big factor in the per¬ 
formance of modern skates, too. The 
most efficient bearings are those that 
have been sealed or semi-sealed. The lat¬ 
ter are closed only on one side and re¬ 
quire cleaning and lubrication from time 
to time, whereas the sealed bearings are 
lubricated and then completely sealed in 
by a thin piece of metal, keeping them 
free of grime and dirt and permanently 
oiled. They are not expensive; the best 
are made by Fafnir, but all bearings cost 
about $32 for a set of 16. 

Toe guards or toe stops do just that, 
guard and stop. They act as brakes to 
keep a skater from careening into walls, 
pizza parlors and cruising patrol cars. 
They also help prolong the life of the 
skate. Indoor toe guards are usually wid¬ 
er and made of rubber. Those used out¬ 
doors can be of urethane, but longer- 
wearing hard rubber is preferable. Toe 
guards range in price from $3 to $ 12. 

After selecting skate parts from the ex¬ 
traordinary range of components avail¬ 
able, it’s wise to turn to an expen to as¬ 
semble them. The mounting and aligning 
of the boot and the plate, the fine tuning 
of the trucks, which determines edging 
and turning ability, and the adjusting of 
the wheels are all extremely delicate op¬ 
erations. Observe the expert closely to 
learn how to make minor adjustments. 
It’s lime to turn in your skate key for an 
open-end wrench. end 
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NEW COUGAR XR-7. 


Very rarely does this kind ol automotive excitement 
come along. A car that can bring out the true animal 
instincts in you. 

New Cougar XR-7. A striking new Cat that has 
more flash —more style. 

Lean. Trim. Totally new. from a MacPhcrson- 
strut front suspension on up. Newly designed, 
outside. Very spacious on the inside. And so very 
luxurious. 

I his Cougar matches a sleek new profile with 
plenty ol standard Cat features. Like padded landau 
vinyl rool. New power rack-and-pinion steering. 

New halogen headlamps. Steel-belted radials. A new 


4.2 liter V-X. Select-Shill automatic transmission. 

More innovative, with new electronic Cat options. 
I.ike the 3-pod electronic instrument panel with 
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MORE THAN EVER. 


digital display shown here. And a new Keyless Entry 
System that lets you open doors and rear decklid 
without fumbling for your keys. 

Also new is an automatic overdrive transmission 
available with the 5.0 liter V'-X. So innovative, it's 
not available from any other American automaker. 

Cougar responds this year with 64% better EPA 
Estimated \1PG than 1975 models, based on a 
comparison of standard engines. Compare this 
estimate to the estimated MPG of other cars. Your 
actual mileage may differ, depending on how fast 
you drive, weather conditions and trip length. Actual 
highway mileage will probably be less than the 


estimated highway fuel economy. Estimated MPG 
and percentage increase different in California.* 
New Cougar XR-7. Unleash one todav at your 
Lincoln-Mercurv dealer. 
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Wet, but not a washout 

Despite rain, retirements and the fact the driving championship was sewn up, Gi/ies 
Villeneuve and Alan Jones put on some show at the Watkins Glen Grand Prix 


O n the face of it, the Grand Prix at 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. shaped up as a 
sheer masochistic anticlimax. The world 
driving championship had long ago been 
decided. The weather was lousy—cold 
rain, deep mud and short tempers. But, 
oddly enough, the race was a whizzer. 
Victory finally went to young Gilles Ville¬ 
neuve of Quebec and Team Ferrari. 
There were countless spinouts, but no in¬ 
juries or fatalities; and everyone went 
home wet but satisfied, though the pop¬ 
ular choice, Australia’s Alan Jones, in a 
pole-sitting, Saudi-Williams, lost his right 
rear tire after a pit-crew foul-up, thus 
ending a noble late-season charge on a 
decidedly sour note. 

There were a number of other such 
notes during the season. Two former 
world champions—James Hunt and the 
great Niki Lauda—couldn’t get a smell 
of the winner’s circle and retired. The 
most spectacular car of the year, Jones’ 
Saudi-Williams, won the most races but 
fell short of the championship. For U.S. 
fans, the most frustrating occurrence was 
the humiliation of Mario Andretti, the 
1978 champion and only the second 


American to win the world driving title. 
Last season, in his ground-breaking 
ground-effects Lotus 79, Andretti was 
virtually unbeatable. This year, wheeling 
a Lotus 80 most of the time, Andretti’s 
best finish was a third as other teams 
picked up on the aerodynamics of the 
Lotus design and went it some better. 

There is no denying that the best of 
the cars that the Lotus 79 inspired is the 
Williams. Sponsored by the Saudi Ara¬ 
bian national airline, the car came on in 
the second half of the season in a man¬ 
ner reminiscent of the Lotas surge of a 
year ago. Jones, a tough, stumpy, 32- 
year-old Australian, won four of the sea¬ 
son’s last six races, waltzing away from 
the competition as if they were so many 
matildas. 

But while the Jones-Williams combi¬ 
nation was still coming together. Jody 
Scheckter. quietly, unspectacularly and 
with a steadiness that erased his old nick¬ 
name of “Sideways Jody,” had coolly 
kept his Ferrari together to finish every 
race he had started this season and score 
three wins. Thus, at the Italian GP, the 
13th event in the 15-race series, he had 



Jones and his Saudi- Williams were leading until a switch from wet- to dry-weather tires took too long. 


sewn up his first world title, and Team 
Ferrari's ninth. 

Though the Watkins Glen Grand Prix 
was for none of the marbles, Jones 
charged out and won the pole with a rec¬ 
ord-breaking run of 127.15 mph on Sat¬ 
urday. But it was O.K. Corral time on 
the Glen’s 3.377-mile circuit when the 
green flag waved 24 cars oft'on Sunday af¬ 
ternoon. Rain had forced most teams to 
shift to grooved tires, and the Michelin- 
shod Ferraris were thought to be at a dis¬ 
advantage. Not so. Villeneuve snapped 
past Jones upon leaving the grid and led 
him into the first turn. Scheckter, who 
had started in 16th place, quickly showed 
his championship skills, moving up to 
fifth by Lap 7. Andretti, who had qual¬ 
ified just back of Scheckter, gambled for 
a quick advantage by running on tread¬ 
less dry-weather tires. His gamble didn’t 
pay off. Andretti quickly pitted to change 
to rain tires, and then his gearbox seized 
up on the 17th go-round. 

Villeneuve, meanwhile, had widened 
his lead to as many as nine seconds, but 
when the rain stopped, Jones began to 
eat into the Ferrari’s margin. Scheckter, 
who had closed to third place, pitted ear¬ 
ly to change to dry-weather tires, and it 
was obvious that sooner or later both 
Villeneuve and Jones would have to do 
the same. Just past the halfway point in 
the race, on the 34th of the 59 laps, Ville¬ 
neuve pitted. His crew quickly changed 
his rubber, and he roared back out. But 
Jones by then had taken a 40-second lead. 

Two laps later. Jones zipped into the 
pits for his change. That did it. His crew 
took 35 seconds—compared to Ville- 
neuve’s 22—to make the switch. And 
even then they didn’t do it right. On the 
very next lap, Jones’ right rear tire peeled 
off the rim as he entered the series of 
turns known as The Anvil. 

Now it looked like there would be an¬ 
other of those familiar Ferrari one-two 
finishes, with Villeneuve in the lead and 
Scheckter second. It was not to be. With 
only nine laps left, Scheckter’s car sud¬ 
denly shed a tire, too. That left Ville¬ 
neuve alone—second-place finisher Rene 
Arnoux, in a turbocharged Renault, was 
47.78 seconds back—and home free for 
his third win of the season eno 
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There are many reasons for insuring with 
The Travelers. 

But none more important than our agents. 



When you do business with The Travelers, you’re really doing business with one of our 
independent Travelers agents who is close to you and your situation. 

Its the best of both worlds. 

The strength and professionalism of The Travelers. And the personal attention of s omeo ne 
as near as your telephone. Check the Yellow Pages for the number of your local 
“*■>. independent Travelers agent. 

The Travelers is one of the world’s largest insurance companies. But 
thanks, in part, to our independent agents, its a size that doesn’t 
diminish our big concern for the individual. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


We offer life, health, auto, and homeowners insurance, and mutual funds and variable annuities for individuals, and virtually all forms of insurance for businesses. The Travelers Insurance 
Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, Travelers Equities Sales Inc., and other Affiliated Companies of The Travelers Corporation, Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER RED 

THE RIGHT SCOTCH WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE 


AT THE END OF THE DAY 
EVEN A BRIDGE SEEMS TO BE 
HEADING HOME FOR RED 




by Clive Gammon 



Ms quiet 
in England 
... for now 


Muted protests of a South African tour 
may be heard all the way to Moscow 


can rugby team —an all-white national 
team called the Springboks—had come 
to Britain. All hell had broken loose then. 
Opponents of apartheid, led by a 19-year- 
old expatriate white South African 
named Peter Hain, organized violent dis¬ 
ruption of the games. Just as violently, 
Hain’s demonstrators were met head on 
by rugby fans who regarded a visit 
by the powerful and much acclaimed 
Springboks as a great sports occasion that 
they would not be denied. 

In one of the first ’69 games—at Swan¬ 
sea, Wales—the protesters invaded the 
field and were confronted by arm-band¬ 
ed “stewards,” vigilantes recruited from 
among the burly players of neighborhood 
clubs. It was a bloody scene. Many of 
the demonstrators were brutally manhan¬ 
dled; some were thrown bodily over a 
fence back into the crowd so that the 
fans could deal with them. The police 
had been taken by surprise by the scale 
of the rioting. Later, they would employ 
massive numbers, including dog han¬ 
dlers, to keep the factions apart as the 
tour limped on to its conclusion. But it 
had become a misery. Play was constant¬ 
ly stopped by protesters who ran onto 
the field. The hallowed turf of Twick¬ 
enham, world headquarters of rugby, was 
violated by smoke bombs. The mighty 


Fully expecting the worst 
from demonstrators, doz¬ 
ens of bobbies ringed the 
County Ground in Exeter. 


Fly-half Errol Tobias, one 
of the eight coloreds on the 
roster, led the Barbarians 
to a victory over Devon. 


I n the sleepy West Country of England 
last Wednesday a game of rugby was 
played that could have a profound effect 
on the Moscow Olympics. The momen¬ 
tous afternoon began quietly. So quietly, 
indeed, that the game’s prelude could 
have been scripted by the British Tour¬ 
ist Authority: an ancient Devon town, 
its cathedral on the hill, a helmeted bob¬ 
by on duty and a little old lady offering, 
in a soft, strawberries-and-cream burr, 
to bring him a cup of tea. 

Except that he was only one of 400 
bobbies, that is to say, cops, who were 
blocking off the side streets that led to Ex¬ 
eter’s County Ground, a tiny stadium 
that serves as a greyhound track, a mo¬ 
torcycle speedway and a rugby field. “My 
giddy aunt!” the old lady marveled. 

Down the road, marching raggedly to 
brave tunes played on an accordion, a 


motley procession was approaching— 
kids mainly, a scattering of adults. They 
were rather fewer in number than the 
massed police, and the message they had 
come to convey was clear on the placards 
that many of them carried. They showed 
a cop in paramilitary uniform, his club 
raised high to beat down on fleeing black 
heads, if you could see their national 
sport, the caption read, you might be 

LESS KEEN TO SEE THEIR RUGBY. 

The Devon County constabulary tight¬ 
ened its ranks. The old lady scuttled back 
into her house. But the demonstrators 
seemed unlikely to spoil Exeter’s week¬ 
day peace. And it looked more unlikely 
that they had any chance of preventing 
the game between the Devon County side 
and the South African Rarbarians. 

It had all been very different in Oc¬ 
tober 1969, the last time a South Afri¬ 


continued 
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RUGBY continued 


Springboks—a magnificent side at the 
start of the tour—began to lose games to 
inconsiderable opposition. 

Any referee would have given the pro¬ 
testers a narrow win on points, and the 
following summer the British anti-apart¬ 
heid movement scored a K.O. when it 
prevented a visit by the South African na¬ 
tional cricket team. By 1977, the move¬ 
ment’s victory seemed complete when 
the British Commonwealth heads of state 
signed the Gleneagles Agreement, com¬ 
mitting member countries to discourage 
all sporting ties with South Africa. 

Long before that, in 1970, South Afri¬ 
ca had become the first country to suffer 
expulsion from the Olympics- But in 
many ways that was a less bitter moment 
for the South African sports fan than the 
cutting of international rugby ties. For 
the volk, the Dutch-descended Afrika¬ 
ners, rugby is more than a national game. 
It is a religion. The green-and-gold-shirt- 
ed figure of a Springbok forward thunder¬ 
ing down the field at Loftus Versfeld in 
Pretoria is as much a national symbol as 
the leaping antelope, the springbok, itself. 

Clearly, an all-white South African 
rugby team would stand no chance of 
making a foreign tour, and until the pon¬ 
derous concept of the Barbarians came 
to light, that seemed to be that- But the 
South African government claims that 
apartheid in sport has been erod¬ 
ing fast since the turbulent early 
’70s. New rules were enacted al¬ 
lowing black and white teams to 
play against one another. Multina¬ 
tional sport, as the South Africans 
call it, was becoming a reality. And 
that was enough to convince the 
somewhat naive administrators of 
British rugby that a fresh start 
could be made. 

The Barbarians who would be 
coming to England would be a per¬ 
fect balance: eight white players, 
eight black and eight colored (the 
South African designation for 
those of racially mixed descent)- 
Players of different races would ac¬ 
tually share hotel rooms and eat 
at the same table on tour. 

Despite the Barbarians’ special¬ 
ly tailored composition, Ireland, 
where the team also had hoped to 
play, refused it entry. The British 
government, however, ruled that it 
had no power to stop the tour- It 
looked as if it would be 1969 all 
over again. 



The marchers were hardly a band of martyrs. 


There were even comic overtones. 
One tactic of the protesters, it was ru¬ 
mored, would be to disrupt play by re¬ 
leasing rabbits onto the field. “If they do 
that,’’ said John Lawrence, a member of 
the British Rugby Union Tours Commit¬ 
tee, “we shall release ferrets." Joking 
aside, Hain, now chairman of the Stop 
All Racial Tours organization, declared, 
“We intend the maximum possible dis¬ 


ruption to the tour. We will be there from 
the moment they arrive at the airport, 
on the coach journeys, at the matches 
... all the signs are that we are in for an 
action replay of the 1969 tour.” 

However, when the Barbarians de¬ 
planed last week, no serious demonstra¬ 
tion took place at Heathrow Airport. But 
then the visitors’ bus mysteriously caught 
fire, and the anti-apartheid campaign ap¬ 
peared to have started. No, a mechanic 
said. A cam rod had snapped, and hot 
oil had spurted onto the engine. 

And so to the first game at Exeter. “Ex¬ 
eter?" a rugby buff might legitimately 
have asked. The city is far from the heart¬ 
land of the sport. The locals prefer soc¬ 
cer. and the stand at the County Ground 
holds a mere 1,500. The Rugby Union 
might have had its reasons, though. The 
somewhat sleepy county of Devon is not 
known for its passionate political con¬ 
victions. Further, the only approaches to 
the County Ground were by way of small 
streets of old row houses that are easy to 
block and control. 

In any case, the procession of three to 
four hundred that appeared an hour be¬ 
fore the game seemed to be no storming 
party. Ten years earlier, in Dublin, 10,000 
protesters showed up at a match against 
the Springboks and the game had to be 
held behind barbed wire. Now there was 
little more than decorous chanting 
and singing. The demonstrators 
had the look of local people. One 
boy said, “My dad’s come to watch 
the game, and I’m here to dem¬ 
onstrate." No rent-a-crowd tough- 
ies from London, no hardened ac¬ 
tivists. A girl was horrified at the 
suggestion she might go in to see 
the match: “It wouldn’t be right. 
And I’m not insured." 

That is not precisely the stuff 
martyrs are made of, but finally. 
10 minutes into the game, the spir¬ 
it of ’69 evinced itself. The little 
field was lined with cops, one ev¬ 
ery 10 feet or so, facing away from 
the game, into the crowd. But sud¬ 
denly a banner was waving and 
nine demonstrators, led by a girl, 
were running onto the field. 

They stood no chance. The 
crowd howled at them. “Stamp on 
the bastards!" a voice screamed. In 
no more than two minutes, all 
of the demonstrators had been 
dragged off. passively inert, by the 
police to waiting paddy wagons. 
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The menthol the 
world is coming to. 

The cosmopolitan cigarette preferred 
by discriminating smokers throughout 
the world for its superb taste and low 'tar'. 
Now available in the U.S.A. at selected 
retail establishments in an elegant 
Continental Designer Case. 
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Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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NOBODY BUILDS A CAB TO LAST 
THE WAYAMEBICAN MOTOBS BUILDS THE 


Of course you want a car to look 
terrific, handle well and perform like 
a dream. But today, you should ex¬ 
pect two things more: (1) a car 
that's economical* to own and op¬ 
erate; (2) a car that will run and run 
and run. 

To meet your expectations, 
American Motors is building that car 
the way nobody else is. It's the 1980 
AMC Spirit. 

Compare the standard Spirit to its 
nearest competitor, the base Chevy 
Chevette. The styling is sleeker. 
Sportier. And more impressive. 
Spirit is wider for more front seat 
room and comfort. Spirit's 21-gallon 
gas tank is 8-1/2 gallons bigger. . . 
consider the value of that these 
days. And the standard Spirit gives 



you more standard comfort and 
convenience features than Chevette 
gives you. Yet its sticker price is just 
$5 higher than Chevette. 

STILL THE BEST 
s 5 BUY 
IN AMERICA. 

And consider this. Unlike any 
other car maker, American Motors 
is building the AMC Spirit with an 
aluminized exhaust system**. Gal¬ 
vanized steel in hood, doors, decklid 
and other critical areas. Special plas¬ 
tic front fender inner liners. And ex¬ 
clusive Ziebart® factory rust protec¬ 
tion. A program so effective AMC 
gives you the only full five-year No 



Spirit is longer and wider than Chevette.j 


Rust-Thru Warranty™ (and it's 
transferable). All at no extra cost. No 
other car maker is doing all that. 

And no other car maker backs 
their cars in writing the way that 
American Motors does. The AMC 
Buyer Protection Plan® includes the 
best new car warranty in the indus¬ 
try because it's the only full 12- 
month/I 2,000-mile warranty that 
covers every part of your car except 
tires. Even if it just plain wears out. 
Also, at no extra cost. 

All of this adds up to a car that's 
truly built to last. So you can expect 
lasting value in years to come. 

Looking for a new car? Look at 
American Motors in 1980. You'll see 
things at AMC that you just can't get 
anywhere else. 




* (22) EPA estimated mpg, 30 highway estimate. Use these figures 
for comparison. Your mileage may vary due to driving speed, 
weather conditions and trip length. Actual highway mileage will 
probably be less. 

* Covered by Buyer Protection Plan ” 

See your AMC dealer for details. 


AMERICAN MOTORS 
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1980SPIRIT 

//vim 

AMERICAN MOTORS 
WILL RE THE 
ONLY CAR MAKER IN 
AMERICA WITH... 

• Ziebart® factory rust protection. 

• The only full five-year warranty 
against rust-through. 

• The Buyer Protection Plan®. With 
the only warranty that covers 
every part of your car except tires. 
Even if it just wears out. 

ALL THIS AT 
NO EXTRA COST. 



Ziebart is a registered trademark of Ziebart 
International Corporation 


BUILT FOR TODAY. 
BUILT TO LAST 
FOR TOMORROW. 


The police called up reinforcements, 
plainly expecting a second wave. It nev¬ 
er came. Meanwhile, in a dull drizzle, 
the Barbarians won the match 27-18. 
The only revelation of the afternoon was 
that the South Africans had a fine col¬ 
ored fly-half—'roughly equivalent to a 
quarterback on a football team—named 
Errol Tobias. And also—maybe—that 
the anti-apartheid movement in Britain 
had lost its impetus. 

Not really. Next day, at the small ho¬ 
tel he owns near London’s Marble Arch, 
Chris de Broglio, a 49-year-old former 
South African weight-lifting champion. 
brushed aside the fact that the Exeter 
demonstration had been so feeble. He is 
secretary of S AS ROC. the South Afri¬ 
can Non-Racial Olympic Committee, an 
organization that was forced to move 
from Johannesburg to London in 1966. 

De Broglio, a white, has very much 
bigger fish to fry than disrupting games 
in the West Country, and he had im¬ 
portant news. This week, he declared, 
SANROC’s black chairman. Sam Ram- 
samy, will fly to Yaounde, in Cameroon, 
to meet with Jean Claude Ganga, the 
powerful secretary-general of the Su¬ 
preme Council for Sport in Africa. 

"We are going to teach the British a 
lesson," de Broglio said. SANROC’s first 
proposal will be that all African coun¬ 
tries, and as many third world nations as 
can be mustered, should break off sport¬ 
ing relations with Britain; no athletes 
from the protesting countries would go to 
Britain, and no British athletes would be 
permitted to compete in those countries. 
Moreover, all African delegates to inter¬ 
national sports bodies will be instructed 
to block the election of British officials. 
And all the participating countries will be 
asked to ensure that there will be no con¬ 
tracts for British coaches in their sphere 
of influence, an action aimed mainly at 
the Persian Gulf states that employ a 
number of soccer coaches. 

Next, the protesters will work to sus¬ 
pend Britain from the Commonwealth 
Games. And finally they will try to pre¬ 
vent Britain from taking part in the Mos¬ 
cow Olympics. “The Africans are very 
determined over this,’’ said de Broglio. 
“The British can have the Barbarians if 
they like. The Olympics will be some¬ 
thing else." 

He outlined the scenario. “Africa will 
mobilize the new Asian sports confed¬ 
eration. Some Latin American countries 
have promised to help. Some of the so¬ 



De Broglio's threat: no British team at the Games. 


cialist countries, :he East Europeans. The 
question will come up in an IOC meet¬ 
ing early next year at Lake Placid. Let 
us assume that the IOC refuses to make 
a decision. Rugby is not an Olympic 
sport, Britain has not broken any Olym¬ 
pic rules, et cetera. 

“In that case, 40 countries go to Mos¬ 
cow and say, 'We stay here, Britain goes. 
This time, Africans will not punish them¬ 
selves, as in Montreal. You cannot have 
the Olympics with Britain.’ I think that 
the IOC will then make a pragmatic de¬ 
cision, as it did in the case of Taiwan. 
Or maybe Los Angeles should start cut¬ 
ting its losses now. There could be no 
Olympics in 1984.” 

Britain is very excited about the Mos¬ 
cow Games—wnat with world-record 
holder Sebastian Coe in the 800 meters 
and Steve Ovett in the 1,500—and de 
Broglio says it has a last chance to en¬ 
sure that these athletes will run. A rugby 
tour of South Africa by the British Li¬ 
ons, the national side, has been sched¬ 
uled for 1980. “If that is canceled,” de 
Broglio declared, “then Africans may not 
proceed in the matter of the Barbarians’ 
tour. But they are very angry with Brit¬ 
ish sports administrators, who have been 
the main obstacle to African wishes on 
the South African sports question.” 

In light of all that , one could under¬ 
stand his lack of concern over the poor 
show at Exeter. Has stopping the Bar¬ 
barians become a minor objective, and 
Ramsamy’s trip the big assault? 

“You’ve got it.” said de Broglio. end 
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continued 


t noon the sky is a brilliant blue, cracked wide open 
and spilling all over the peaks of Yosemite Nation¬ 
al Park. The pink-white glaciers and crystal tarns, 
the rushing streams and slag-gray rocks, the emerald brush 
and dusty trails are mere handservants to the sun. which is 
in command. And Bill Walton is walking up a mountain. 

Check that. He is iruckin’ up a mountain which, as 
members of Walton’s generation surely know, is quite 
something else again. Walton is gobbling up yardage like 
Earl Campbell in the open field, only this field is tilted 
upward at 60 degrees, and the goal line is way up there 
above 11,000 feet. His arms, spread like the wings of a 
giant albatross, flap gently below his russet-haired head. 
His legs, impossibly long and—although spindly toward 
the ankles—amazingly strong, eat up great chunks of moun¬ 
tainside with every stride. His feet, gnarled and scarred 
from the pounding of so many basketball games, feet that 
have been neglected, inspected and injected, are now 
resurrected. 

Walton is wearing a T shirt that boldly screams orf.oon 
dead on the back. It says so much: that a part of Walton’s 
life—four sometimes happy, sometimes miserable years of 
living and playing basketball in Portland, Ore.—is dead; 
and that the wearer of the shirt is part of a legion of young 
Americans that worships and lives by the funky messages 
of laid-back, California-style life as preached by the Grate¬ 
ful Dead, the original acid-rock band, a vestige of the ’60s 
counterculture that has made it intact almost to the ’80s. 
So, it would seem, has Walton. 

Three hours up this mountain, yet it is not work 
for him; nor would it be for anyone traveling with 
him. The companion would be pulled along like a smiling 
water skier on the enormously powerful tendrils of 
energy that constantly trail Walton. The companion 


would quickly come to understand why, when Walton 
is healthy, he is the greatest basketball player alive. 

Spend several days with Walton as he is running, no, 
truckin’ through his world—playing Frisbee on soft green 
lawns, buying elegant suits in Beverly Hills, appearing on TV 
shows, body-surfing in San Diego, playing basketball, doing 
stand-up comedy at rubber-chicken Rotary luncheons, par¬ 
ticipating in family sing-alongs, taking grueling bike rides— 
all of it punctuated by the sounds of the Grateful Dead, and 
you will begin to understand his energy. And now, truckin' 
up a mountain in the High Sierras, you almost know what is 
going through his head. Here it comes now ... 

Truckin’ got my chips cashed in 
Keep truckin'. like the doo-dah man 
Together , more or less in line 
Just keep truckin’on — 

One or another Grateful Dead tune is always running 
through his head, even when he is triggering fast breaks. 
Though most of the lyrics seem to have been written just 
for him. Walton says, “They’re for everybody,” which is 
true—at least for the half million “Deadheads” who fully un¬ 
derstand the hedonistic messages of the band. 

As he hikes, images flicker from Walton’s 26 years: 

A long, skinny, redheaded kid growing up in a strong 
Catholic middle-class home in the San Diego suburb of La 
Mesa. Lots of family activity—music, games, church, books, 
trips to the mountains, lively discussions. None of the kids— 
Bill, Bruce. Andy or Cathy—are ever stifled. Ted. a county 
welfare official, and Gloria, a librarian, encourage their chil¬ 
dren in their every opinion. But sports are where the kids 
are headed. At age eight Bill tries basketball, makes his first 
hoop on his very first shot—a heave from midcourt—and 
soon he is really playing. Watching, questioning, studying, 
learning, practicing. Ted drives him to games all over the 




The Walton Family: Susan, I -year-old Nathan, Bill and Adam. 3. 
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area, including ones around the San Diego naval base, where 
he begins to learn of elbows and broken noses, cracked 
teeth and bloody lips. At age 14 he is 6' 1"; over the en¬ 
suing summer he grows to 6' 7" and becomes the 160-pound 
“Spider Walton” who leads Helix High to 49 straight wins 
and two district championships. Soon he is 6' 11", off to 
UCLA and those 88 straight victories, two NCAA cham¬ 
pionships, three College Player of the Year awards. 

But suddenly there is all that other stuff, personal things 
that are getting as much ink and notice as his basketball. 
The antiwar, anti-Nixon politics. The arrest for protesting 
the mining of Haiphong Harbor. The long hair, the bike, 
the strange food he eats, the company he keeps. If one be¬ 
lieves the talk, the marijuana he smokes. But, hey. the guy 
can play basketball. 

Then he signs with Portland for big money. What hap¬ 
pened to all the socialist talk? And, ugh. the clothes and 
the hair are worse. And the things he says. Just because 
he is a vegetarian, does he have to say that his teammates 
disgust him because they eat “decayed animal flesh”? 
And what happened to the basketball? He keeps coming 
up with all sorts of injuries and bone spurs. Some Port¬ 
land people call them “brain spurs.” And he refuses to do 
what other players do when they are hurting—play any¬ 
way. And Jack Scott, the feared “sports activist,” moves 
right into Walton’s house, fills his head with more radical 
ideas, and soon Walton is being hounded all across the 
country by the FBI because Scott allegedly is hiding Patty 
Hearst and her Symbionese Liberation Army kidnappers. 

The basketball? Even when he does play, the Trail Blaz¬ 
ers are awful for two seasons. But that changes in 1976-77 
as Walton, quite spectacularly, again becomes the best play¬ 
er on his level, which now happens to be the NBA. The 
Trail Blazers blow all comers out of the water, and they are 


even better the next year until Walton goes down with an¬ 
other injury. The team founders, and Walton makes a des¬ 
perate attempt to play in the playoffs, only to get hurt again. 
Broken foot. 

A volcano erupts. Walton says that the Trail Blazers pres¬ 
sured him into taking painkilling injections, ignoring the 
risk of serious injury to him, and demands to be traded. 
The Trail Blazer management becomes apoplectic, while 
Walton’s injury is so serious he spends seven months in a 
cast, sees virtually all musculature in his left foot disappear 
and misses the entire 1978-79 season. 

Last spring he signs with a new team, his hometown San 
Diego Clippers. In the summer more operations—bone 
spurs are removed from both ankles. And now, one month 
away from the beginning of training camp, Walton is truck¬ 
in’ up a mountain. 

Truckin’, I’m a going home 
Whoa whoa baby back where I belong 
Back home, sit down and patch my bones 
And get back truckin’ on. 

Everything is perfect now for Walton. He’s back in 
California with his family and the mountains. But more 
than anything, it is the anticipation of playing basketball 
again that lights up his face so that it matches the color 
of his hair. “I love it,” he says over and over and over. 
And to that emphatic statement he adds his slightly 
goofy but infectious “uh-huh-huh” laugh, as though he is 
sure you do not believe him. He has probably proclaimed 
his love for basketball more times than he has for any 
member of his family. And there’s none of this “five 
more years” stuff. Walton would like to play forever — 
and still many people think that he is only in it for the 
money. It is not hard to figure why so many people have 
been unable to understand Walton for so long. continued 
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Dave i hough t that the tall fellow Bill was just another Deadhead. 


He has had just as much trouble understanding them. 
Busied down on Bourbon Street 
Set up, like a bowling pin 
Knocked down, it gets to wearin' thin 
They just won't let you be.... 

There are only 10 more steps to the top now, and when 
Walton finally gets there, his energy explodes. There is a 
fire on the mountain. On the left is a razor-sharp peak cov¬ 
ered by a glacier, with a shimmering tarn—its water deep, 
clear, cold and delicious—beneath it. On the right is a huge 
flat rock—stage-sized—with a meadow just in front of it. 
Walton’s beaming smile manifests his contentment. 

“A nice place for a concert,” he says. 

Walton, who has flown to Egypt to attend a Grateful 
Dead concert at the base of the Great Pyramid during a 
lunar eclipse, points to the flat rock. “There’s the band,” he 
says, allowing his imagination to roam. “And they’re al¬ 
ready playing.” His arms go out as if he’s conducting, and 
the steady electric blues beat takes over. 

Truckin’ 

The song plays through, though Walton doesn’t make a 
sound—until it comes time for the chorus, which he choos¬ 
es to sing out loud, along with the imaginary band: 
Sometimes the light's all shining on me 
Other times I can barely see 
Lately it occurs to me 
What a long, strange trip it’s been... 

This week spent with Walton is that long, strange trip in 
microcosm. It begins where it should, at UCLA, where Wal¬ 
ton will appear at an All-Star game for the benefit of the 


Soulville Foundation, a charity for underprivileged children 
in Los Angeles. The afternoon before the game, there is an 
invitation-only cookout in the lush UCLA Sculpture Gar¬ 
den, a chance for beautiful people to be seen in their Cal¬ 
ifornia cookout finery, eat hot dogs and ribs and meet pro 
basketball players such as Swen Nater, Gus Williams, Paul 
Westphal, Marques Johnson, Dennis Johnson, Magic John¬ 
son ... and Bill Walton. Most of the chitchat is about Wal¬ 
ton, who has not yet arrived. “Is he healthy?” “Can he 
play?” "Is he really wearing suits?” 

Nater, who was Walton's substitute in college and is his 
teammate in San Diego, puts worriers to rest. “Bill's all 
right,” he says. “He’ll make a real fine backup for me.” 

Soon there is a commotion. Walton arrives, dressed in 
cutoffs, T shirt and sandals—the uniform he made infa¬ 
mous during his undergraduate days—along with his wife, 
Susan. Walton is carrying their two sons, 3-year-old Adam 
and 1-year-old Nathan, and a blue Frisbee. He makes his 
way through the crowd with a few “hellos” and perfunc¬ 
tory handshakes, telling everyone “the foot feels fine." He 
spots a friend and wings the Frisbee. The crowd clumsily 
parts to make room for his high-energy game. Children 
flock around him, wanting to play. “You can play.” Walton 
tells them, “if you play with your own Frisbee.” Later he 
says, “One thing I’ve learned is not to let other people spoil 
my fun.” 

After an hour the Waltons leave and go to a natural- 
foods restaurant in Westwood, because Bill has become dis¬ 
gusted by the hog-dog eaters. Susan says, “Oh, Bill. When I 
first met you you used to eat hot dogs for breakfast!” 

The Waltons will drive back to San Diego following the 
game, but after lunch Bill registers at a hotel for the sole pur¬ 
pose of changing into a checked three-piece suit. “Two years 
ago I showed up at this game in rags and 1 never heard the 
end of it,” he says. He does not play, but sits next to Coach 
Lenny Wilkens on the bench, sings The Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner sotto voce, smiles for photographers and grants inter¬ 
views freely. People buzz about “the new Bill Walton,” 
and Walton clearly loves it. A friend points to banners hang¬ 
ing from the Pauley Pavilion ceiling commemorating the 
NCAA championships won in two of Walton’s years at 
UCLA, 1972 and 1973. “No 1974,” says the friend. “Em¬ 
barrassing,” says Walton. 

The next morning Walton returns to Los Angeles for a whirl¬ 
wind day. He is chauffeured around town in a stretch limo, 
his appointments clicked off by Hal Kolker, once the per¬ 
sonal representative of rock star Neil Diamond, now the 
Clippers' vice-president in charge of marketing and pro¬ 
motion. The first stop is a visit with Dr. Tony Daly, Wal¬ 
ton’s orthopedic surgeon, and Dr. Ernie Vandeweghe, pe¬ 
diatrician, former Colgate and New York Knicks star and 
longtime friend of Walton’s. 

Walton is up on Daly’s examining table, telling the sur¬ 
geon that his left foot, the one that caused him the worst mis¬ 
ery of his life, is “feeling great.” Daly presses down might¬ 
ily on the foot and asks Walton to lift it. Walton practically 
picks Daly off the floor. 

“That’s fantastic!” shouts Daly. “Two months ago you 
couldn’t lift that foot at all.” Walton is grinning like a kid 

continued 
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who has brought home straight A’s. Daly explains that be¬ 
cause of the bone spurs that developed at the points where 
the ankles join the feet, Walton had been unable to flex his 
feet properly. Thus, he had been “playing on his toes” al¬ 
most from the time he first joined the Trail Blazers in 1974. 
“He would jump off his toes and land on his toes, straining 
the muscles, tendons and bones in his feet, causing himself 
almost constant pain,” says Daly. Daly believes that it was 
because of the increasing severity of the pain that Walton re¬ 
luctantly agreed to be injected with the painkiller Xylo- 
caine before the Portland-Seattle playoff game on April 21, 
1978. With the feeling in his feet deadened. Walton had no 
way of knowing that he was placing too much stress on 
them; as a consequence, Daly believes, the tarsal navicular 
bone in his left foot fractured. This July, Daly removed the 
bone spurs, freeing Walton’s feet to move up and down as 
they should. 

Since then Walton has been training prodigiously—do¬ 
ing calisthenics, lifting weights, stretching, running, riding 
his bicycle 50 to 60 miles a day and playing full-court bas¬ 
ketball. “It’s like I’m playing a whole new way,” Walton 
tells Daly. “I can jump better, and my feet don’t hurt.” 

mfm andeweghe, who negotiated Walton’s San Diego con- 
| ■ tract and has spent the summer helping to counsel 
Urn Walton—as much as that is possible—so that he can 
become a more palatable, likable, marketable person, says, 
“I was sick to my stomach the first time I saw that foot. It 
was atrophied, with hardly any bone mass. It looked like a 6- 
year-old’s foot. Now it’s probably as strong as ever.” 

With the glowing medical report in, Kolker whisks Wal¬ 
ton off to his next stop, Eric Ross & Co., one of Beverly 
Hills’ swankest clothing stores. Kolker fancies himself a hip 
tutor, bent on introducing Walton to all the “right stuff” 
for his immersion into the beautiful millionaire jock so¬ 
ciety. As Kolker points out where this star buys underwear 
and that one buys bagels, Walton continually needles him. 
“Hal’s Disneyland,” he calls the trip. 

“You could learn to love it. Bill,” says Kolker. 

“I like San Diego, Hal. And basketball, the mountains 
and the Grateful Dead.” 

With Walton’s arrival, the clothing store whirs. Under 
the direction of owner Ronn Teitelbaum, tailors and clerks 
swarm over Walton. "Twenty minutes,” says Kolker, as 
though he has a Saudi prince in tow. 

Head tailor David Lenga mounts a stepladder in order to 
fit Walton for four three-piece suits, four sport coats with 
slacks, several pairs of jeans and an overcoat. “Nothing too 
trendy,” says Teitelbaum, “but definitely in style.” Total 
price: nearly $10,000. Customers gape at the sight of the tai¬ 
lor with tape measure climbing over Walton like a Lilli¬ 
putian binding Gulliver. 

Back in the limo, Walton says, “I like nice clothes.” 

“Fourteen-hundred-dollar suits?” 

“If I’m going to go out and talk to people, I might as well 
look good. Maybe I didn’t care so much about that before. 
But... people change.” 

Next stop: the famous DiFabrizio Bottega, where Wal¬ 
ton is having shoes made A mold of his foot—size 17— 
will join those of Frank Sinatra, Cher, Barbra Streisand, 


Wilt Chamberlain et al. displayed on DiFabrizio’s wall. 
“Great shoes,” says Walton. “New size for me.” 

“You mean your foot has grown?” says a puzzled Di¬ 
Fabrizio. 

“No. I used to wear 17, but at UCLA my feet started slid¬ 
ing in my basketball shoes, so I went down to 15. My toes 
were all curled up, but I didn’t slide.” 

“Didn’t they hurt?” 

“Sure. But I thought everybody’s feet hurt.” 

Then it’s over to the NBC studios in Burbank, where Wal¬ 
ton is taping—will his radical, flag-eating friends from the 
old days believe this ?—The Hollywood Squares. Backstage, 
Walton is greeted by the outstretched hand and pancaked 
face of Peter Marshall, the show’s host. “Hiya, Bill! So glad 
to have you. Hope you have a lot of fun with us here on 
The Hollywood Squares .” 

Walton shakes hands and smiles thinly. A moment later 
he turns to Kolker and says, “Who is that guy?” 

The questions asked in the game are written specially for 
each “star.” In Walton’s case, they aim straight for the ste¬ 
reotyped themes that have been hung on him by the press 
and public for years, and each one evokes the hoped-for gig¬ 
gles from the garden-club and tea-group ladies in the stu¬ 
dio audience. For instance: “True or false. The late, great 
anthropologist Louis Leakey once stated that one of the rea¬ 
sons that mankind survived down through the ages was 
that he smelled so bad that other animals did not want to 
eat him.” (Walton correctly answers true.) And “Hippoc¬ 
rates had a favorite medicine. Bill, that he prescribed more 
than anything else. You probably have it in your kitchen cup¬ 
board, or your refrigerator. What is it?” (Walton says mus¬ 
tard; the right answer is honey.) And “True or false. In 
Shakespeare’s England, the average guy took a bath once a 
year.” (Walton correctly replies true.) 

Walton plays along gamely, but after the show he says, 
“Hey, that was ferr/We!” 

The long day is finally over, but as Walton heads to the air¬ 
port for the flight back to San Diego, Kolker starts talking 
about the big promotions he has in mind for the Clippers 
this year, including a Grateful Dead concert hosted by Wal¬ 
ton, appearances by the famed San Diego Chicken and a 
cheerleading squad, the Clippers’ Skippers, culled from 
among San Diego’s finest examples of feminine pulchri¬ 
tude. “You can be one of the judges. Bill,” he says. 

“I’ll just play basketball, Hal,” says Walton. “I’m not a 
gimmick guy. Cheerleaders and chickens aren’t my style.” 

The Waltons’ new home on the north end of Balboa Park, 
a few blocks from the San Diego Zoo, is what a man with a 
new seven-year $7 million contract might be expected to 
own, and contrasts radically with the scruffy farmhouse and 
rundown apartment in downtown Portland where the Wal¬ 
tons used to live. It is a sprawling French-style house— 
seven bedrooms, seven baths, swimming pool, tennis court, 
spacious backyard—perfect for an expanding family, which 
the Waltons are; their third child is due in March. The 
rooms are done in earth tones, and the furniture consists 
mostly of huge pillows strewn about on warm, Indian-style 
rugs. There are walls full of books—every book from every 
college course Bill and Susan ever took, medical books, 
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books on philosophy, religion and nutrition, plus countless 
other volumes. There are daguerreotypes of American In¬ 
dians, a photograph of Malcolm X and a few Grateful Dead 
posters. With the exception of several shots of Bill in ac¬ 
tion. there is no clue that a star athlete lives here. 

The house is wide open to friends and family members, 
who are free to show up, bed down in an empty room and 
stay a couple of days, helping themselves from the refrig¬ 
erator and playing with the Waltons, who are always into 
one game or another. At meals, everyone at table joins 
hands as they say grace—the prayer is nothing exotic; just 
a standard thanksgiving to God for the blessings of the 
table and the day and a few requests that He watch out for 
the well-being of the diners. Susan, a funny, dynamic, au¬ 
burn-haired pure-California lady, serves up bowls of sal¬ 
ads, rice, beans, pasta, quiches and vegetables. Bill’s por¬ 
tions are 2 / 2 times larger than those of all other normal- 
sized males, and he washes his food down with lots of beer. 

Bill and Susan have been together since they met while at¬ 
tending UCLA seven years ago; they were married last Feb¬ 
ruary. Their premarital arrangement didn't upset their fam¬ 
ilies. but they did try to make it official in Portland four 
years ago. “It was real crazy," says Susan. "All the parents 
and friends were over for dinner, people were passing joints 



With a hale Walton, the Clippers should enjoy smooth sailing. 


back and forth across \he \able, and lack Scow go\ real ram¬ 
bunctious. This was during the Patty Hearsl stuff. Some DJ 
had written a song about her, and Bill’s name was in it. 
Jack insisted on playing the record. That night Bill came 
down with tonsillitis and I had terrible stomach pains, and 
when we woke up in the morning. Bill said, 'Hey, I don't 
think we should get married.' I said. ‘I don’t either.’ and we 
called the whole thing off." 

At noon the next day. Walton is the featured speaker at a lun¬ 
cheon meeting of the Escondido Rotary Club, and the room 
is full. Once again decked out in a natty thrce-piecer. Wal¬ 
ton could have been president of the local Jaycees or the 
Young Republicans, glad-handing, howdying and joking 
with all the Bobs. Jims and Harolds, the captains of the mid¬ 
dle-class American business world. After watching Walton, 
who towered over the rest of the men on the dais, pledge al¬ 
legiance to the flag and sing America the Beautiful, almost 
all the Rotarians remark in some fashion or another how 
good it is to see Bill "straightened out.” 

Taking the microphone, Walton is as smooth as a Vegas 
comic. He is Don Rickies as he barbs a couple of Clipper 
teammates in attendance, Johnny Carson as he delivers a 
few subtle double entendres and some harmless bathroom 
humor. He pokes fun at himself—“Portland wanted to trade 
me for Euell Gibbons and a case of carrot juice. That would 
be about right. Euell Gibbons and I played the same num¬ 
ber of games last year”—and when the club president or¬ 
ders all members with beards to pay a dollar fine in honor 
of their guest, Walton quips, “Why don't you fine everyone 
without beards?” 

He works the audience with practiced skill, although he 
had never made a speech of this kind before last Novem¬ 
ber. He tells them lots of good, inside basketball stuff and a 
terrific story about how the Philadelphia 76ers tried to get 
him to quit school after his junior year at UCLA and sign 
with them in 1973. Walton had been having trouble sleep¬ 
ing in his tiny bed in the motel where the Bruins were stay¬ 
ing before the NCAA championship game in St. Louis, so 
he arranged to switch hotels with Athletic Director J. D. 
Morgan, and after some confusion ended up in the Pres¬ 
idential Suite of the elegant Chase-Park Plaza. "It had three 
floors, telephones and televisions everywhere and a bed big 
enough for six,” Walton said. ’‘Well, we played a pretty 
good game of basketball to beat Memphis State. I took 22 
shots, made 21 baskets and scored 44 points, and afterward 
everyone was coming back to the suite for a party. Now 
I'm the first one there, and I hear a knock at the door and 
there’s Gene Shue and Irv Kosloff, the coach and owner of 
the 76ccs. They walk u\ and look at this room and they 
don’t know what I’m doing in there. Gene Shue says, 'Bill, 
we want you to come play for the 76ers. We’re willing to 
pay you lots of money.’ I look at them and I look around 
the room and I say, 'You’ve got to be kidding! How could 
you folks possibly do anything better than this? This is the 
way UCLA takes care of me. and I’m definitely going to 
stay!' So. they agreed and left, and then all my buddies 
came and we partied two or three days straight and had a 
great time!” 

The Rotarians howl and applaud. Indeed. Walton’s per- 
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Remember :The boxed EPA estimates are for comparison to other cars. Your mileage 
and range depend on your speed, weather and trip length; your actual highway mileage 
and range will probably be less than the highway estimates, Driving range estimates 
are obtained by multiplying the EPA and highway estimates by the standard fuel tank 

capacity rating of 18 gallons, Estimates lower in Calif. Oldsmobiles _ _ 

are equipped with GM-built engines produced by various divisions. Ort ITdA 
See your dealer for details. nU OOU 

In 1980, why be on the outside looking in? See your Olds dealer 
about buying or leasing one of the three new Cutlass Sedan 
models today, [t 
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WE’VE HAD ONE BUILT FOB YOU. 
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formance is so well received that he is 
able to slip into a pro-environmentalist, 
antinuclear-energy rap and out again so 
deftly that no one in the audience has 
time or reason to register so much as a 
snicker or a scowl. Later, one Rotarian 
who has followed Walton since Walton’s 
high school days, says, “If anyone ever 
told me there’d be a day when I would 
enjoy listening to Bill Walton for an hour, 
I would have said he was nuts. But I’ll 
be darned. The guy is terrific.” 

That night Walton is on the basket¬ 
ball court at a San Diego high school, 
along with several other present and for¬ 
mer Clippers, Nater, Kevin Kunnert, 
Kermit Washington and Freeman Wil¬ 
liams; Paul Westphal and Joel Kramer 
of the Phoenix Suns, who are summer¬ 
ing in San Diego; Walton’s friend and Er¬ 
nie’s son, Kiki Vandeweghe, who plays 
at UCLA; and some local players. While 
Walton jogs up and down the court, 
jumps rope, stretches out, everybody else 
shoots around, waiting for him to get 
ready. Then play begins, and Walton is 
devastating: running, jumping, passing, 
blocking shots, scoring, as though he had 
never been away. During one stretch he 
hits 10 or II baseline jumpers in a row. 
And after twice swapping players for 
weaker ones to even up the competition, 
Walton’s team still wins every game. 
“You know what I’d say?” says Wesi- 
phal. “I’d say we can stop waiting for 
Bill to get ready.” 

At 4 a.m. the next day it is off for Yo- 
semite. It is the first real backpacking trip 
Walton has made since his first son was 
born, and he is, as he often used to say, 
“pumped.” 

Getting there involves an airplane ride 
and a 20-mile hitchhike, and Walton is 
joyous in his freedom. Cars pass by for a 
quarter of an hour before one finally 
stops—some kind of a vehicle designed 
for midgets. “Turn it down, are you kid¬ 
ding?” says Walton. “When I was 19 I 
hitched a ride in the back seat of a Volks¬ 
wagen with two packs and a crate of to¬ 
matoes across my lap. For 300 miles! It 
was great!” 

By dusk he is nine miles into the back- 
country and exhausted from walking, and 
after a plunge into an icy lake and a din¬ 
ner of freeze-dried macaroni laced with 
chili sauce and hot coffee, Walton un¬ 
rolls himself by the campfire. 

“This thing about my changing .. 
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If only everything in the 
world were this smooth. 
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BJ Brandy. 

Rich. Rare. Remarkably smooth. 




ON SUPER 8 MM FILM 



FOOTBALL 

Super Bowl XII: 1978 Dallas over Denver 
400 color sound MIS5208 

Super Bowl X 1976 Pittsburg over Doilos 
400 color sound MIS52I0 

200 color silent SIS9I20 

Super Bowl IX: 1975 Pittsburg over 
Mmnesoto 

400 color sound M1S5220 

200 color silent SIS9I30 

Super Bowl VIII: 1974 Miomi over 
Mmnesoto 

200 coioi silent S1S9140 

NFL Football Follies : Absurd, bone-heod 
ploys, gools. wrong tackles, and crozy 
posses mol ore o port ot pro lootboii 
200 color silent SIS9100 

200 b/w silent S1S91I0 

Fantastic Football Funnies 

400 color sound M1S5230 


See Ali fight his way 
to the top for the 
third time, Yankees 
destroy the mighty 
Los Angeles 
Dodgers, and 
Montreal skate its 
way to a hockey 
dynasty, moments 
in sports that you'll 
never want to 
forget. Watch the 
latest important 
and exciting sports 
events over and 
over again right in 
your own home. So 
order now and get 
ready to watch 
sports at its best! 


All Slor Gome 1974 

400 color sound 
200 color silent 

All Slor Game 1973 

400 color sound 
200' color silent 


All-Frozler II 

200 color sound 
200 color silent 
200 b/w silent 

All-Frozler I 

200 color silent 
200 b/w silent 

Frozler-Quarry 

200' color sound 
200 color silent 
200 b/w silent 

All-Noiton 

200 color silent 
200 b/w silent 


Joe Louis: Three Greot Fighls- 
Jersey Joe Wolcatt/Abe Simon/ 

Buddy Baer 

200 b/w silent S2S7100 

Seven Greot Knockouts: Louis, Marciono. 
All. Frazier. Sugor Ray ond Lulu Perez 
200' b/w silent S2S7210 

Sugar Roy Robinson Two Great Fights- 
Randy Turpin/Carmen Bastiio 

200 b/w silent S2S7220 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED HIGHLIGHT FILMS 

PO Box 4155 Church Street Station 
New York. N Y 10249 


Pieose send me Urns listed below I understand all tiims come m Super 8 mm only 
Payment in tul including state ond local taxes pus SI OO postage ana handling is 
enclosed in check or money order I win expect tilm within 4-6 weeks 
fin in tllm prices In spaces provided below as (plows 
200'.b/w silent: $10.95 each 200'color sound: $32.95 each 


200'color silent: $21.95 each 
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“The Kamik Maker 
Original Eskimo art 
by G. Arnaktauyok 


Thousands of years before the "discovery” of North 
America the Eskimos had developed the skill of making 
a very special kind of foot covering to keep their 
feet warm and dry' in a country with the world's roughest 
weather. They used the finest available materials. They 
took great pains with details like seams 
and bindings. And they took their time to do the job right. 
The Eskimo word for these very special foot coverings 
is "Kamik”—that which covers 


the feet and legs or "skin boots”. In adopting 
the name "Kamik” for our Canadian Arctic Boots, 
we have sought to preserve the principles of the original. 
That is, the use of the finest available materials. 

Careful devotion to workmanship. And taking the time 
to do the job right. 

That’s why, today, Kamik boots are the choice 
of so many hunters, fishermen, w'oodsmen 
and outdoorsmen. 



Canadian Arctic Boots. 
From the 
with the 

roughest weather. 

Kamik. A Division of General Footwear Company Limited, Montreal, Canada. 





Manhattan Whs The Shirt. It Still Is! 

There was a time when the Westminster chimed in each new morning. 
Soft footsteps of a house awakened. Scent of fresh flowers. It seemed so right 
to take everything for granted. 


- 


Manhattan’s “Le Soft Shirt’’ recalls the 
elegance and quality of another time. Specially 
woven of a soft and silky 100% Dacron polyester. 
Designer fly front. Permanently pressed. 

Made in America. 817.50 
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Now, improve your game 2 ways! 


1. Si's Famous 
Basic Scries 

What a great way to get started' 
America's sports experts guide you 
surely and simply every step ot the 
way. No nonsense text and clear-cut 
illustrations help you learn the basics 
and improve your game fast 
Hardcover. 96 pages. 

5'/4"x8V: $5.95 each 



F/y Fishing I TRACK FIELD EVENTS 


; Skating 05. Equipment Learn- 06. The events ana- 
Checktng ing to cast Nymph lyred. Irom long lump to 
fishing Dry Hies lavelm Timing Pin- 

Stream strategy pointing (laws 


01. Oefenses Howto 02. The motion Master- 03. Kicking Receiving 
shoot Playing one on mg the basic pilches Heading Dribbling Tack- 
one The perfect Iree Setting up the batter . img Position play 




Chokes Armlocks How 
lo tall Judo terms and 
master ranks 


swing and stance 
Pitch, chip, pult a 


Hi 




15. The grip Develop¬ 
ing strokes Serving 
Smart net play Winning 


Team strategies. 


Scuba Diving A practical diving 
course. Irom using snorkel or 
SCUBA iike a pro, lo dealing 


Racquetball The hot new ^ 

sport, from basic strokes to position 
play, conditioning, strategy - even how 


07. Proper training tor 08. Equipment Pro- 09. Line play Re- 10. Haidofls Fakes. 11. Sailing tundamen- 12. Collegiate wrestling 

each distance Warm grams lor each body ceivers Running backs TnePass Fnecution tals Tacking Jibing basics Takedowns 

ups Weight training area Muscle-building 8asic lormations Team Reading delenses. Con- Mastering the spin- Escapes and reversals 

Pacing yourself (or specific sports fundamentals dilionirg naker Capsizes Breakdowns and pins 


volleyball 


TENNIS 


THE DO-IT THIS WAY BOOKS FROM 


Sports Illustrated 


S. NEW! 

The Training Library 

Now learn your game and build your 
skills in extra depth. Large format 
Sports Illustrated Training Library 
books give you more information, in 
more pages, take you farther into 
your sport than ever. Scores of 
pictures and detailed text let you take 
advantage of everything the experts 
have to offer - from conditioning 
how-tos to winning strategies. 

Hardcover. 168-192 pages. 

7"x9%" $8.95 each. 


Please send me book(s) in quantities indicated. I understand 
" that if not completely satisfied. I will receive a refund for any 
book returned within 10 days. 


NEW! 


THE TRAINING LIBRARY $8.95 EACH 
□ Running for Women □ Scuba Diving □ Racquetball 


Basic series S5.9S each 

.01 Basketball 
_ 02 Pitching 
03 Soccer 
04 Ice Hockey 
05 Fly Fishing 
_ 06 Track Field Events 
_ 07 Track. Running Events 
_ 08 Training with Weights 
_ 09 Football. Oflcnse 


_ 10 Football Ouarterback 
_ 11 Small Boat Sailing 
_ 12 Wrestling 
_ 13 Golf 
_ 14 Judo 
_ 15 Tennis 
_ 16 Volleyball 
Also available: 

_ 17 Badminton 
_ 18 Baseball 


19 Dog Training 
_ 20 Hancbali 
_ 21 Horseback Riding 
_ 22 Powerboating 
_ 23 Skiing 
_24 Squash 
_ 25 Swimming & Diving 
26 Table Tennis 
_ 27 Football Defense 


For_books @S5.95 each .$_ 

For_books @ $8 95 each . S_- 

Handling & postage . $ 1.QQ 
TOTAL S_ 


□ Check or 

□ Money Order enclosed. 


Address . 
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MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED libraries • BOX 2203 • grand central station • ty v 
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FOOT LOCKER ANNOUNCES: 


The End of the Line. 

Foot Locker announces prices 
that'll stop you in your tracks! 

It's the Foot Locker "End-of-the- 
line" sale on athletic shoes. 

All close-outs and discontinued 
styles are on sale—now through 
November third. Not all styles and 
sizes—but all great names. 

Adidas.. . on sale ! 

Nike.. . on sale ! 

Puma.. . on sale ! 

Shoes for everyone into sports- 
on sale. Get the jump on great bar¬ 
gains at the Foot Locker "End-of-the- 
line" Sale. But be fast on your feet. 

Run to Foot Locker, before we 
run out. 


Foot Locker 


America's most complete athletic footwear store. 
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Robin Williams: 
Hexing TV stardom 
as the alien Mork 


It's Belushi, DeNiro. Tiegs. Vice PremierTeng. Barry 
Gibbs and Baby Louise 
Brown. Laker and Lopez. 

Buchwaldand Bacall. 

They're all there—the 
heroes, hams, headliners, 
high-rollers, hotshots, big- 
shots and little upstarts, too! 

Every feisty, fabulous person 
of our times. To amaze you, 
intrigue you. dazzle and 
delight you with insight 
and intimacy. Every 
week. Every PEOPLE. 

SO get the Steve Martin: the wild and crazy guy hir 

goods on a Batman, a Robin and a Joker, too. 

Pick up a notorious, uproarious, glorious pack of 
people in PEOPLE today. 


Batman, 

Robin and the J oker 

900 Batmm.fataw extrjorMareoiNtwport Bean There's a fantastic bunch of people in PEOPLE. 

They're the ones with sass. spunk and vision. Purpose 
and panache. They're the ones to watch and wonder at. 
The real people behind the names. ..the human surprises 
behind the familiar faces. And every week they come alive 
in the pages of PEOPLE, the magazine that's all about 
everyone! 


















There are hundreds o 
snowthrowers in the world. These 
four have been tested and 

E roven dependable 600 
is north of the Arctic Circle. 


Simplicity makes them all. 

When you want dependability, look for... 


Simplicity 

AN ALLIS CHALMEBS COMPANY 

See the full line of Polar Proven Snowbustersnow- "Snow” in the Yellow Pages, 
throwers (from compact 2.7 hp through heavy duty Simplicity Manufacturing Co., 

8 hp) at your nearest Simplicity dealer. He’s under Port Washington, Wl 53074. 




he says. “I don't think I’ve changed as 
much as I’ve grown. Oh. I’ve changed in 
some ways, but everyone changes as they 
grow older and do different things. Be¬ 
cause everything I said and did when I 
was younger was so scrutinized and chis¬ 
eled in marble, now that I’m presenting 
myself differently, people think I’m a dif¬ 
ferent person. No ... you know, I have 
a wife and two kids now, and a third on 
the way. I can’t be as selfish as I once 
might have been. 

“At UCLA, one of the most difficult 
things was that I wasn’t comfortable be¬ 
ing a basketball star, not off the court, 
anyway. 1 wasn’t used to having report¬ 
ers following me around, and I wasn’t 
ready for it. I just wanted to be a college 
student, spending my free time doing 
what my friends were doing, not talking 
to a lot of people I didn’t know. I thought 
that was perfectly logical, but most peo¬ 
ple thought it was weird. 

“Because I was a basketball star and 
not just another college student in the 
’70s, I was very weird. And very lonely. 
I didn’t have a lot of friends. There were 
times when I had none. I used to walk 
to games wearing a T shirt and sandals, 
and people thought that was weird. I 
lived a half mile from Pauley so I walked, 
and people used to yell at me and say I 
was crazy. I really took it personally that 
people didn't like me. So I started riding 
my bike, because that was the only way 
I could get around without people stop¬ 
ping me. and they thought. ‘Wow, that 
guy is weird 1 .' ” 

The early ’70s were bitter, divisive and 
passionate times, and like thousands of 
college students everywhere. Bill Walton 
was committed to stopping the Vietnam 
War, getting rid of Richard Nixon and 
exposing the abuses of the FBI. And 
when things finally began to heal, the pro¬ 
testers found places to live and work in¬ 
side the patched-up society—in the law, 
the arts, business, politics. But it has tak¬ 
en until now, until he has put on a three- 
piece suit and started speaking to Ro¬ 
tary Clubs, for Bill Walton to be 
accepted. 

“Athletes are always advised not to 
make waves,” Walton says, “not to call 
attention to themselves in unpopular sit¬ 
uations. I had been taught by my par¬ 
ents to be honest, and 1 always make a 
conscious effort not to separate one part 
of my life from another.” Thus, when 
Walton was arrested for occupying the 


UCLA administration building along 
with 51 other students in 1972, he was 
the one who made the six o’clock news. 
He was the one whom Los Angeles May¬ 
or Sam Yorty labeled “a Communist 
dupe.” And when he said things like, “No 
man should be allowed to be President 
after he’s 35,” and, “If a black man 
gunned me down right now I’d figure it 
was all right because of what whites have 
done to blacks.” the quotes were trum¬ 
peted in newspapers all across the coun¬ 
try. Never mind that they were spoken 
by a 20-year-old sophomore, this was an 
All-America speaking, and the country 
had a right to know. 

arly in his senior season certain as¬ 
pects of Walton's life clashed with 
those of his superconservative 
coach, John Wooden. They had nothing 
to do w'ith basketball. Walton’s vegetar¬ 
ian diet, his resistance to Wooden's stric¬ 
tures about haircuts, the fact that he was 
living with Susan, things he did in the pri¬ 
vacy of his home, brought about a con¬ 
frontation. Wooden felt that Walton was 
being led astray by one of his teammates. 

“I always felt that you couldn’t have 
a better person than Bill as far as prac¬ 
tice and playing games were concerned," 
Wooden says. “But those were years of 
rebellion for him. I felt, unfortunately, 
that away from the basketball court he 
was more of a follower, while on the court 
he was definitely a leader.” 

Shortly after the confrontation. Greg 
Lee, the point guard who had passed to 
Walton for 14 assists in Walton’s mag¬ 
nificent 2J -for-22 NCAA championship 
game the previous spring, was benched 
for most of the 1973-74 season. To be 
sure. Walton nonetheless went on to be¬ 
come the College Player of the Year for 
the third straight time, but his disaffec¬ 
tion for “the Establishment" grew even 
greater. Further, it was probably no co¬ 
incidence that the Bruins’ winning streak, 
which had reached 88 games, was bro¬ 
ken that season, and that UCLA lost four 
games, including the NCAA semifinal 
game to North Carolina State. Walton in¬ 
sists that the wounds of that season have 
healed. He says he loves John Wooden 


Song lyrics from Truckin', words by Robert 
Hunter, music by Jerry Garcia, Bob Weir and Phil 
Lesh; The Music Never Slops, words by John 
Barlow, music by Bob Weir: Jack Straw, words 
by Robert Hunter, music by Bob Weir; ©Ice Nine 
Publishing Co., 1971,1976and 1972. 


and owes him much. And he has used 
his influence to get Lee. who has played 
pro ball in Germany, a contract with the 
Clippers. 

Early the next morning Walton is hiking 
again, loving the sky and the sun and 
the mountains. “I grew up here in Yo- 
semite," he says as he stops to munch 
some fruit. “Every summer my dad would 
bring us up here for a couple of weeks. I 
can’t wait until Adam and Nathan are 
big enough so I can take them.” An oc¬ 
casional hiker passes. Some of them are 
oblivious, off on their own trips; others 
ogle the biggest human they have ever 
seen. Some stop and squeal, “Hey, I know 
you. You’re Walton! How’s the knees? 
How’s the team? How about an auto¬ 
graph for my kid?” Walton handles the 
intrusions with aplomb. 

At the top of Donohue Pass, 11,056 
feet above sea level, a dude comes float¬ 
ing along with a beard and long hair and 
purple Coke-bottle shades. He floats right 
by with a nod, sees Walton’s Grateful 
Dead shirt and mutters, “Hey, how’s the 
band?" 

A Deadhead! 

Walton nearly falls off his rock. 
“Grrreat!” he says, just like Tony the Ti¬ 
ger. A while later Walton catches up to 
the guy—his name is Dave—and stops 
to chat. “1 think I’ve seen you before,” 
Dave says to Walton. 

“Probably at a Grateful Dead con¬ 
cert,” says Walton. 

“Yeah. I guess so,” says Dave. 

Fruit is shared, and the two talk the 
language of the Dead. 

“I know I’ve seen you,” says Dave. 

“At a Grateful Dead concert. I’m tell¬ 
ing you,” says Walton, playing Dave to 
the hilt. 

Dave snaps his fingers. “Were you at 
the concert in Pauley the day before New 
Year’s?” 

“Yep.” 

“Were you one of the guys dancing 
around on the stage when that Egyptian 
guy was singing?” 

“Yep.” 

“ That's where I saw you!” says Dave, 
satisfied. 

Shortly afterward, Walton picks his 
way down a precipitous mountainside so 
narrow and strewn with loose rocks and 
boulders that three Japanese hikers—a 
man and two women—at the bottom 
have to wait for him and Dave to get 
continued 
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It's a radio for the blind and other 
handicapped. Tuned to a channel not 
available on ordinary sets. With a program 
no ordinary radio carries. 

It's called In Touch and it keeps them 
in touch with the world. 

Volunteers read daily newspapers, 
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thing that helps disabled people stay 
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If you want to help In Touch, contribu¬ 
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In Touch 
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down before they can go up. They stare 
at Walton. “Does your size help you?” 
one of the women says politely. 

Walton pulls himself up as tall as he 
can get, breaks into a huge grin, and says 
with a most definitive nod, “Yes.” 

Walton walks on, laughing. “What do 
you do when you’re not walking up 
mountains?” he asks Dave. 

“Well,” says Dave, “on September 15 
I have to go back to Santa Cruz and be¬ 
come a college student.” 

“I know how it is,” says Walton. “On 
September 14 I have to go back to San 
Diego and become a professional basket¬ 
ball player.” 

“You’re not... no ... hey, you’re not 
?” 

“Yep.” 

Walton makes camp along the Lyell Riv¬ 
er, about 25 miles from Yosemite Val¬ 
ley, his destination. He slings his food in 
a sleeping-bag sack over a high tree limb 
to protect it from bears, which he has 
heard, but does not quite believe, are 
around. 

“Hey, what happened to your foot in 
Portland, anyway?” Dave asks Bill. 

“You name it,” says Bill with a big 
laugh. 

“Oh. You know I was in Portland last 
year when the Blazers were going to 
training camp, and The Oregonian ran a 
picture of you playing the drums in Egypt 
with the Dead.” 

Walton laughs some more. “Yeah. 
They didn’t much like me up in Port¬ 
land then. But. hey, I did what I could. I 
was in a cast. What could 1 have done 
in camp? Pass out the aspirins?” 

“Let me ask you. If what happened 
with your foot hadn’t happened... ?” 

“I’d still be in Portland.” 

“It wasn’t the money?” 

“It’s never been a matter of money. 
You know the Grateful Dead line. We 
used to play for silver, now we play for 
life'! I play for my life. I’d play every min¬ 
ute 1 could even if there was no money 
at all. I enjoy the money, but mostly what 
I enjoy is getting out there in a gym with 
a few basketball players, some shoes, 
balls, rims ... it’s grrreaf. There’s noth¬ 
ing I’d rather do. Especially now, because 
for a year and a half I was forced not to. 
That was the first time since I was eight 
that I laid out that long. It was terrible. 
Before I got to Portland I was never real¬ 
ly injured. My rookie year I was leading 
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the league in blocked shots and shooting 
51% after 17 games, when my foot went 
out. My doctor said it was bone spurs. 
But the Trail Blazer doctor said, 'Here. 
Take these pills and shots and you’ll be 
fine.’ ” 

Walton laughs. He often laughs when 
recalling these memories, like a whistler 
in a graveyard. 

“I didn’t think so, so 1 refused. Boy. 
they didn’t like that. The next year I was 
playing pretty well, until 1 came up with 
a sore leg one game and took the first 
shot of my life in order to play. An im¬ 
portant date, February 8,1976.” 

“Why did you decide to take the 
shot?” asks Dave. 

"Hey,” says Walton with another 
laugh. "Knocked down gets to wearin' 
thin." 

The camping party is zippered up tight 
in sleeping bags and the thermometer 
reads 17° at midnight. Then come sounds 
of breaking tree limbs, heavy breathing, 
scratching and grunts. Walton and Dave 
are asleep, so it can’t be either of them. 
“We got some bears after our food!” 
comes the shout. 

“Hey, Dave,” Bill yells. “Bears!” 

“Uh-oh,” says Dave. 

And nobody moves. Or sleeps. For 
hours. 

In the morning, the food sack is found 
ripped in two, and everything is gone but 
the powdered milk—“I didn’t like that 
stuff anyway,” says Walton. Even a plas¬ 
tic bottle of suntan oil, pierced by two 
nasty teeth, has been drained. So the trip 
is abandoned early, and Walton and his 
companions set out toward the Tuo¬ 
lumne Meadows ranger station, looking 
for a fat bear getting a suntan. 

In between there are a few stops and 
more talk. Walton is fighting actively 
against nuclear energy and thinks that 
“all the nuclear waste should be dumped 
in Richard Nixon’s front yard.” He likes 
California Governor Jerry Brown and 
would like to sec him run for President. 
Walton also is very concerned about hu¬ 
man rights and world hunger. His solu¬ 
tion is to break up the industrial oligar¬ 
chies and put business in the hands of 
the enterprising, caring little guys, which, 
millionaire though he is, he insists in¬ 
clude himself. He makes a joke about 
being a “born-again capitalist” and pulls 
from his pack a bottle of Bill Walton’s 
Wonder Bee Pollen, which the bear 
continued 
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missed, because Walton had cached it in 
his pack the night before. Packaged by 
Earth Mother Corp., of which Walton is 
part owner, its label shows Bill playing 
basketball with.a huge American flag be¬ 
hind him, and includes his signed en¬ 
dorsement: “ ... not only is it good for 
me, it’s good for everyone." 

The “born-again capitalist" remark 
and Walton’s new reverence for the flag 
have been used in newspaper articles to 
neatly explain his transformation—the 
speeches, the suits, the squeaky-clean im¬ 
age. "Doesn’t it offend you," he is asked, 
“that these symbols are what is impor¬ 
tant, more important than who you real¬ 
ly are?” 

“Why?” he says. "I got tired having 
people thinking I'm weird. In Portland, 
because I had long hair I was weird. Be¬ 
cause I liked to be outside I was weird. 
Because I liked the Grateful Dead 1 was 
weird. Because I had friends living in my 
house I was weird." 

“When you won the NBA champion¬ 
ship you weren’t so weird." 

"Yes I was. But I was tolerated. When 
I decided I had to quit the Trail Blazers 
I was very weird. That’s why it’s so great 
to be in California. Here I’m normaf" 
Walton laughs and laughs. 

“This is the thing. That year and a 
half that I couldn’t play basketball I did 
a lot of thinking. I realized that life is 
much more enjoyable if people like you, 
and that you don’t have to compromise 
your values to have that. Take the Ro¬ 
tary Club. The Pledge of Allegiance, sing¬ 
ing America the Beautiful , wearing a 
suit, those are rituals. The Grateful Dead 
has rituals, too. The important thing 
isn’t the rituals, it's the communication 
that follows. The important thing is for 
me to get up there and talk to those peo¬ 
ple. It’s foolish to get into arguments 
over idiotic issues like the Pledge of Al¬ 
legiance, the clothes I wear, the food I 
eat. Those are all personal things. What’s 
important is to talk to people. You’re 
never going to influence people by tell¬ 
ing them they’re foolish. The best way 
is to tell them they’re great. Why hag¬ 
gle over labels—remember. I’ve never 
been a gimmick guy—when all you want 
to do is get your message across? And 
it’s much easier to get your message 
across if people think you’re just like 
them.” 

The rest of the hike is quiet. The tem¬ 
perature is 96° Walton waves off an offer 
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of water. "Right now I'm just thinking 
beer.” he says. “I want to get so thirsty I 
can’t even talk.” 

When he finally reaches civilization he 
is slightly down. But he hits the first store 
for a case of beer and finds a lake beside 
which to drink it all. The glow comes 
back, and things could not be more per¬ 
fect for Walton. He is excited about being 
with the Clippers—with the extraordi¬ 
nary shooter Lloyd Free and with his old 
friend Greg Lee and with Gene Shue. 
the coach who tried to coax him out of 
the Presidential Suite in St. Louis. 


■ ^ ut he knows there still remains a 

■ ^ matter to be cleared up: just how 

much flesh Commissioner Larry 
O’Brien will extract from the Clippers 
as compensation to make his old team, 
the Trail Blazers, “whole.” 

"Randy Smith and Swen Nater," Wal¬ 
ton says. “The commissioner’s a smart 
man. He knows what the Trail Blazers 
did. He won’t ruin the Clippers to help 
Portland, will he? Randy we could lose 
because we have plenty of guards, and 
Swen is dangerous for me to practice 
against. The one guy we can't lose is Ker- 
mit Washington. He’s great! Stronger, 
maybe better, than Maurice Lucas.” 

Weeks later Walton would describe 
the sick feeling he got on the fourth morn¬ 
ing of training camp when Assistant 
Coach Bob Weiss kept popping out to 
call players into Shue’s office: Smith. 
Kevin Kunnert, Washington. “Every¬ 
body knew what was happening," said 
Walton. “They didn’t know when or if 
Weiss would ever stop calling names. I 
felt terrible. Couldn’t look at anyone. 
These guys were being run out of town 
because I signed a contract to play 
with them." The end result: Kunnert, a 
backup center, and Washington, the ir¬ 
replaceable. were sent to Portland, 
along with two first-round draft choic¬ 
es. Smith was traded to Cleveland to 
replace one of those lost draft picks. 
“Yesterday we were a great team,” says 
Walton. “Today we are just a good 
one. It’s ridiculous. I work all my life 
to be a great player and play on a great 
team, and now the commissioner takes 
that right away. It's the same thing all 
over again. The Trail Blazers are not 
the bad guys. They’re the good guys. 
I'm the bad guy." 

Which in the eyes of some is what 
Walton’s been all along because they 


couldn’t stomach his association with 
Jack Scott (“He was a very close friend 
and he helped me a lot”); the Patty Hearst 
connection (“I never met her in my life’’); 
and the day in 1975 that he called on 
the people of the world to “stand with 
us in our rejection of the United States 
government.” 

“Regretting something is not produc¬ 
tive," says Walton of his past. “Just as 
pointless as trying to convince yourself 
that the person in an old photograph is 
not you. Obviously, at those times I be¬ 
lieved in what I was doing, or I would 
not have done them." 

The one thing he does regret, agonizes 
over, whether he laughs about it or not, 
is his decision to take those needles in 
Portland. “I acted foolishly a year and a 
half ago," he says. “I made the mistake 
of believing my friends (Bob Cook, the 
doctor, and Jack Ramsay, the coach! 
when they told me it wouldn’t be wrong. 
There is an amazing scene in the film 
North Dallas Forty. The team lost by a 
point and in the locker room the players 
are all blown away. An assistant coach— 
this jerk—is trying to hurry everyone 
along, and a huge lineman just freaks, 
yelling over and over, ‘Whenever you call 
it a business I call it a game! Whenever I 
call it a business you call it a game!’ An in¬ 
credible speech. And you know, it’s real¬ 
ly difficult for an athlete to tell the dif¬ 
ference between the business and the 
game. I missed it. Now, theoretically. I’ve 
learned my lesson.” 

“Do you ever think about getting hurt 
again?” he is asked. 

“Never think about getting hurt. I 
know it’s going to happen. I just hope 
that when it does. I’ll have the personal 
courage to decide for myself whether or 
not I can play.” 

Unfortunately, the inevitable injury 
would not wait. Three games into the ex¬ 
hibition season, Walton’s left foot be¬ 
came too sore for him to play. “Too much 
too soon,” he said. 

“It will be all right, I know it will," 
he added, as if wishing would make it 
so. He has gone through the injury rou¬ 
tine enough times by now to know that 
a lame foot cannot stop his life. And he 
turns, as usual, to the Grateful Dead for 
the lesson: 

No one's noticed but the band's all 
packed and gone 

Was it ever here at all? 

But they keep on dancin'... end 
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by JACK DIES MARTIN 


FALLING LEAVES AND FOOTBALL CALL A 
MIDDLE-AGED MAN TO HIS OWN CAMELOT 


Yesterday, I went back to my Camelot, 
although I don’t really call it that. Va- 
cantlot would be more like it. though 
to me it is always a place of magic and 
wonder. I discovered it over a period 
of years and, with something like the 
instincts of a migrating bird. I return 
there each fall. 

Yesterday my son, Randy, went with 
me. We drove to the local high school 
practice field and began throwing a foot¬ 
ball even before we got out of the park¬ 
ing lot. 

“Take off for a long one!” I shouted, 
and he streaked away, a tall boy of 15, 
the sun glinting off his blond hair. I 
cocked my arm and waited for him to go 
a full 30 yards before I threw the ball 
hard toward a spot I hoped would give 
him the proper lead. It did, and Randy 
gathered in the ball on the run. Whirling 
quickly around, he raised it in his left 
hand, waved his right in the silent signal 
recognized by little boys and grown men 
since footballs started getting passed 
around on this planet: take off left. 

I took off, riding a high that no drug 
could possibly match, breathing hard and 
holding my hands chest high, ready to ex¬ 
tend them to catch the ball. I saw Ran¬ 
dy’s arm come forward and the pigskin 
sail high toward me. 1 slanted more to 
the left and ran under it. 

Slap! The ball stung my hands and 
forearms, and I hugged it tight as I slowed 
down, already starting to turn to loft it 
back to my son. We ran down the field 
like that, passing the ball back and forth. 

“Way to go. Dad!” 

“Good catch, Randy, great!” 

As all schoolboys know, you can’t have 
a good game of pass and kick without 
proper narration and identification with 
legitimate football heroes. 

“Kramer lets it go! And Rashad’s got 
it!” 1 shout as Randy leaps high to grab 
the ball. “Oh, what a catch! Touchdown. 
Vikings!” 


There is an odor of new-cut grass. The 
sky is cloudless and the temperature 
about 80. A nice breeze is blowing over 
the field, which sits on a little plateau 
overlooking green Minnesota farmland. 

“Hold it for me. Dad!” 

I place the ball on the 15-yard line 
while Randy limbers up his place-kick¬ 
ing foot. He boots one that skitters ofT to 
the left and silently retrieves the ball 
while I remain in the holder’s position. 
On his next try the ball sails over the 
crossbar. 

“And the Vikes tack on the conver¬ 
sion!” I announce to the thousands 
crowding my imagination. 

It is so beautiful, this wondrous place 
of autumn. I’m 44 years old now, and 
when 1 was Randy's age not many guys 
of 44 ran around in a T shirt and blue 
shorts playing pass and kick. But it makes 
me younger than Randy, because— 

The Minnesota farmland fades away and 
the dominant structure on the landscape 
becomes the white tower of the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas, as seen from the playground 
of Wooldridge Elementary School on 
24th Street in Austin. I am 11, in the 
sixth grade, and playing pass-and-kick 
football on the gravelly ground with my 
brother, Jerry, 13, and Billy Jackson, 10, 
our best friend. In the fall, the session is 
a daily ritual. Sometimes a few of the uni¬ 
versity boys come over from a fraternity 
or boardinghouse and play with us, and 
we marvel at how far they can pass and 
how high their punts fly. 

On one historic afternoon Bobby 
Layne, the Longhorns’ quarterback, 
spent a few minutes with us. He threw a 
pass to each of us, and we caught the bat¬ 
tered ball as though it were a piece of 
jade thrown by a silk-clad khan to the 
masses. 

I wished fervently, and secretly, that 
Adele Black and Peggy Taylor, the pret¬ 
tiest girls in the sixth grade, had been 
there watching. Sometimes they stayed 
around after school waiting for their par 
ents to pick them up. But not on that 
day, darn it. I somehow knew that my 
performance would have made one or 
both of them want to marry me when 
we grew up. 

We asked Layne if he would throw 
the ball as far as he could, and he laughed 
and told us to stand about five feet in 
front of him. Then he said, "Take off.” 


We ran toward the far end of the play¬ 
ground. me down the middle, Jerry on 
the left sideline and Billy on the right. 
Layne waited and winked at his wife who 
was standing patiently, smiling, on the 
sidewalk. We ran. To my mind, the dis¬ 
tance seemed like 600 yards, easy. Then, 
almost too quick to see, he threw the 
ball. It traveled like a bullet, spiraling, 
humming, soaring higher than the two- 
story. tan stucco school building. Then 
it started down; Jerry, Billy and 1 closed 
in on the fence. The ball dropped out of 
the sky, coming down between me and 
Billy. We both stretched our arms out 
and just tipped it before it hit the base 
of the fence. We looked back in awe. 
Layne waved and then he and his wife 
walked away, as did the people who, rec¬ 
ognizing the passer, had stopped to 
watch. 

"Boy, howdy!” Billy exclaimed. 

1 picked up the ball. “I’m Bobby 
Layne!” I yelled, giving Billy the univer¬ 
sal take-off-for-a-pass sign. 

“I’m Jimmy Canady!” Billy shouted, 
claiming the identity of the Longhorns’ 
halfback. 

Jerry cast about for a moment for a 
UT player for himself and then yelled as 
he joined the pass pattern, “I’m Tommy 
Landry!” 

Shadows rolled across the playground 
like a tarpaulin being laid in slow mo¬ 
tion. We threw the ball around until our 
instincts and the setting sun told us it 
was time to head home. 

I played my Bobby Layne part for years, 
although more silently as I grew older, 
through junior high and beyond. At odd 
moments, I still do. 

The bright fall sun, the sting of leath¬ 
er (even imitation leather) against my 
hands—they have stayed with me since 
then. Wherever I have managed to get 
into a game, I have found my Camelot: 
on a Far East island after Army duty 
hours; in a park in Little Rock where I 
wrote for the AP about the exploits of 
Layne’s successors in the Southwest Con¬ 
ference; in a backyard in Louisville where 
I watched Randy take his first uncertain 
steps as a baby and try to eat a tiny, soft 
rubber football. 

Each fall constituted an awakening 
and a remembering. But finding my spe¬ 
cial place became harder and harder. The 
running and kicking got a little tougher. 
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the muscles a little sorer. In the first year 
after I first noticed the soreness 1 could 
excuse taking it easy because Randy was 
just a little tyke. 

Soon, however, there were no excus¬ 
es. With each passing year I added a ring 
of fat around my middle. Expense-ac¬ 
count dinners and cocktails and too much 
sitting around had put flab on my body, 
and my zest for life atrophied like un¬ 
used muscle, my enthusiasm sputtered 
like a flare at the end of a campus torch¬ 
light parade. I watched as my Camclot 
faded into the distance. The cry “Way 
to go!” grew faint. In the fall I had to be 
content with watching the flat, flickering 
images of football players on the tele¬ 
vision screen. 

Then, four years ago, I decided to take 
up jogging. I wondered if by running I 
could catch up with my retreating Cam- 
elot, recapture it for the fall and the other 
seasons, too. So I started to run, very 
slowly and self-consciously at first, 
clomping along in S3.98 sneakers from 
the local K-Mart, having to stop after 
only a block or two. But I kept doing it, 
until I could run for several blocks, and 
then, after I’d learned enough to buy run¬ 
ning shoes and quit smoking cigarettes, 
1 went a mile. 

In a short time I became aware of 
the sheer joy of movement that 1 had 
known as a child, when a leap over a side¬ 
walk was an Olympic long-jump rec¬ 
ord. when a dash across a vacant lot. a 
jump over a Cyclone fence, a swing 
from the tree limb in Professor Boat¬ 
wright’s side yard all added up to a vic¬ 
tory in the decathlon. 

Far away on the horizon I could see 
the outline of Camclot. When fall came 
again I was even closer, and I asked Ran¬ 
dy if he wanted to go out and throw the 
football around for awhile. 

Now, through the fall, the winter, 
spring and summer I run. pursuing a 
memory of vitality and happiness. It calls 
for extra effort and I give it proudly. I 
grew to hate the insidious accumulation 
of rings around my trunk and began re¬ 
versing the process. My sense of serenity 
grows. On and on I run. 

Life begins to look different. Some of 
the attitudes I have held for years slip 
away from me. New ones grow and take 
hold like replacement cells in my body 
and, like such cells, they are stronger, 
more resilient and able to function far 









better than their worn-out predecessors. 
People comment. "You don't seem so up¬ 
tight anymore." And I don’t feel so up¬ 
tight either. My wife. Marilyn, and my 
children notice the change. 

Yet I am not a zealot. 1 don’t run five 
miles every day; usually it’s only three 
or four, and if I do it three limes a week 
it's a good week. Sometimes I skip a 
whole week at a time, and I still suc¬ 
cumb now and then to the lure of a big 
lunch and a couple of Manhattans. 

But what I do seems to be enough to 
carry me down the road toward Cam- 
clot. 1 follow its shining beacon over 
snow-covered roads in January, breath¬ 
ing through a piece of old terry-cloth 
towel, which I have discovered is an ef¬ 
fective—and cheap—mask against the 
Minnesota cold. I run in the moderating 
chill of spring and in the heat of sum¬ 
mer. gasping in the humidity and fin¬ 
ishing clammy with sweat. 

I have found once again something 
of that joy and that exuberance that I 
knew on the playgrounds, sidewalks and 
vacant lots of Austin. It is a new strength, 
a new defense against the stresses of 
adult life. The alleged benefits of ex¬ 
ercise, I have discovered, are very real. 
For years I had been skeptical of such 
reports, but, for me at least, they are 
true. The more 1 move around, the calm¬ 
er things get. 

But my greatest pleasure arrives with 
the approach of fall. It comes when the 
zest of summer is beginning to pall and 
the back-to-school ads for kids’ clothes 
and notebooks start appearing in the 
paper, when the sports pages start car¬ 
rying notes on pro football training 
camps and the college coaches' laments 
about their coming season—that’s my 
time of year. It is the time when I re¬ 
member the awesome bulk of Memorial 
Stadium in Austin, the color of the light 
on the UT tower on nights after foot¬ 
ball games—orange if the Longhorns 
won, white if they lost lit was usually 
orange)—the fallen autumn leaves rus¬ 
tling along 26th Street and the pretty 
coeds rushing out of the sorority hous¬ 
es on University Avenue to the post¬ 
game dance. 

It is in the fall that 1 shed the weight 
of years and pick up my pace, because I 
am almost to Camelot. There it is, up 
ahead, my refuge, my dream world, my 
special shining spot. end 
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that and a lot more’.’ 


Bruce Jenner- 

Olympic Decathlon Winner. 



For the simplicity of continuous auto¬ 
matic exposure, plus almost unlimited 
versatility, there's the incredible Minolta 
XD-5 35mm SLR camera. 

Why incredible? 

Because the XD-5 is easy to use, yet 
offers you so many different ways to get 
great pictures. 

If you want to set the lens opening, the 
XD-5 will automatically set the correct 
shutter speed. If you want to set the shutter 
speed, the XD-5 will automatically set 
the correct lens opening. 

If you want total creative control, you can 
set both lens opening and shutter speed. 


And what’s even more incredible, the XD-5 is the world s least 
expensive multi-mode camera. 

For more information about 
the Minolta XD-5. write Minolta 
Corporation, 101 Williams Drive, 

Ramsey. NJ. 07446. In Canada: 

Minolta, Ontario, L4W 1A4. Or 
see your photo dealer. He'll tell 
you why Minolta is the automatic 
choice in automatic cameras. 


mitiolh 

XD-5 


The automatic choice 
for versatility. 









How to improve 
your vocabulary 


By Tony Randall 



International Riper asked limy Randall-who is <m 
The American Heritage Dictionary Usage Pam-1, 
and lows words almost as mut'/i tlS acting-to tell 
how he has acquired his enormous vocabuktry 

Words can make us laugh, cry. go 
to war, fall in love. 

Rudyard Kipling called words 
rhe most powerful drug of mankind. 
If they are, I’m a hopeless addict— 
and I hope to get you hooked, too! 

Whether you’re still Tn school 
or you head up a corporation, the 
better command you have of 
words, the better chance you have 
of saying exactly what you mean, 
of understanding what others 
mean —and of getting what you 
want in the world. 

English is the richest language 
— with the largest vocabulary on 
earth. Over 1,000,000 words! 

You can express shades of 
meaning that aren’t even possible 
in other languages. (For example, 
you can differentiate between 
“sky” and “heaven.” The French, 
Italians and Spanish cannot.) 

Yet, the average adult has a 
vocabulary of only 30,000 to 
60,000 words. Imagine what we’re 
missing! 

Here are five pointers that 
help me learn—and remember— 
whole families of words at a time. 

They may not look easy — and 


won’t be at first. Bur if you stick 
with them you’ll find they work! 

What’s the first thing to do 
when you see a word you don’t 
know ? 

1. Try to guess the meaning 
of the word 
from the way it’s used 

You can often get at least part of a 
word’s meaning—just from how 
it’s used in a sentence. 

That's why it's so important 
to read as much as you can — 
different kinds of things: maga¬ 
zines, books, newspapers you 
don’t normally read. The more 
you expose yourself to new words, 
the more words you’ll pick up just 
by seeing how they're used. 

For instance, say you run 
across the word “manacle": 

“Tlie manacles had been on 
John’s wrists for 30 years. 
Only one person had a key— 
his wife" 


Dictionary of the English Language. 
man-a-cle (man’-j-iol) n. Usually plural 
1. A device for confining the hands, usually 
consisting of two metal rings that are fastened 
about the wrists and joined by a metal chain; a 
handcuff. 2. Anything that confines or 
restrains.—tr.i manacled, -cling, -cles. 

1. Ti' restrain with manaclcv 2. To confine 
or restrain as it with manacles; shackle; fetter. 
(Middle English mtinicle. from Old French, 
from Latin nuintcula. little hand, handle, 
diminutive ofnumus, hand. See man- 2 in 
Appendix.*] 

The first definition fits here: 

A device for confining the hands, 
usually consisting of two metal 
rings that are fastened about the 
wrists and joined by a metal 
chain; a handcuff. 

Well, that’s what you thought it 
meant. But what’s the idea behind 
the word? What are its roots ? To 
really understand a word, you 
need to know. 

Here’s where the detective 
work — and the fun — begins. 

3. Dig the meaning out by 
the roots 



The root is the 
basic part of 
the word —its 
heritage, its 
origin. (Most 
of our roots 
come 
from 


an English dictionary in his day!) 

So you go to the dictionary 
(NOTE; Don’t let dictionary 
abbreviations put you oft. The 
front tells you what they mean 
and even has a guide to 
pronunciation.) 


You have a good idea of what 
“manacles" are—just from the 
context of the sentence. 

But let’s find out exactly what 
the word means and where it 
comes from. The only way to do 
this, and to build an extensive 
vocabulary fast, is to go to the 
dictionary. (How lucky, you am — 
Shakespeare couldn't. There wasn’t 


2. Look it up 


Here’s the definition 
for “manacle” in The 
American Heritage 


"Vii ir main clue to remembering a word is its nxit—its origin" 




Latin and Greek 
words at least 
2,000 years old — 
which come from 
even earlier 



'"Emancipate’ 

Lam root. Learn it arui 
you'll hum other winds 
■it it glance." 


Indo-European 

tongues!) 

Learning the 
roots: 1) Helps us 
remember words. 
2) Gives us a 
deeper under¬ 
standing of the 
words we already 
know. And 3) 
allows us to pick 


up whole families of new words at 
a time. That’s why learning the 
root is the most important part of 
going to the dictumary. 

Notice the root of “manacle” 
is numns (Latin) meaning “hand.” 

Well, that makes sense. Now, 
other words with this root, man , 
start to make sense, too. 


Take man ual—something 
done “by hand" ( man ual labor) or 
a “handbook.” And man age—to 
“handle” something (as a 
man ager). When you e man cipate 
someone, you’re taking him “from 
the hands of” someone else. 

When you man ufacture 
something, you “make it by hand” 
(in its original meaning). 

And when you finish your first 
novel, your publisher will see your 
—originally “handwritten” — 
man uscript. 

Imagine! A whole new world 
of words opens up—just from one 
simple root! 

I he root gives the basic clue to 
the meaning of a word. But there’s 
another important clue that runs 
a close second — the prefix. 


I 

) 


* 


4. Get the powerful 
prefixes under your belt 

A prefix is the part that’s 
sometimes attached to the 
front of a word. Like — well, 
prefix! There aren’t many— 
less than 100 major prefixes— 
and you’ll learn them in no 
time at all just by becoming 
more aware of the meanings 
af words you already know. 
Here are a few. (Some of the 
How- to” vocabu la ry - bu i Id ing 


books will give you the others.) 



Now, see how the prefix (along 
with the context) helps you get the 
meaning of the italicized words: 

• “If you’re going to he my 
witness, your story must 
corroborate my story.” (The literal 
meaning of corroborate is “strength 
together!’) 

• “You told me one thing— 
now you tell me another. Don't 
contra dict yourself.” (The literal 
meaning of contradict is "say 
against”) 

• “Oh, that snake’s not poison¬ 
ous. It's a completely innocuous 
little garden snake." (The literal 
meaning of innocuous is “not 
harmful”) 

Now, you’ve got some new 
words. What are you going to do 
with them? 

5. Put your new words to 
work at once 

Use them several times the first 
day you learn them. Say them out 
loud! Write them in sentences. 

Should you “use" them on 
friends ? Careful — you don’t want 
them to think you’re a stuffed 
shirt. (It depends on the 
situation. You know when a word 
sounds natural — and when it 
sounds stuffy.) 

How about your enemies? You 
have my blessing. Ask one of them 


if he's read that article on pneumo- 
noultramicroscopicsilicovol- 
canoconiosis. (You really can find 
it in the dictionary.) Now, you’re 
one up on him. 

So what do you do to improve 
your vocabulary? 

Remember: 1) Try to guess the 
meaning of the word from the way 
it’s used. 2) Look it up. 3) Dig the 
meaning out by the roots. 4) Get 
the powerful prefixes under your 
belt. 5) Put your new words to 
work at once. 

That's all there is to it —you’re 
off on your treasure hunt. 

Noie, do you see why I love 
words so much? 


Aristophanes said, “By words, 
the mind is excited and the spirit 
elated.” It’s as true today as it was 



'The more words you know, the more you can use 
WhiU Jt>es 'corroborate' really mean.' See the text " 

when he said it in Athens—2,400 
years ago! 

I hope you’re now like me — 
hooked on words forever. 



Years ago. International Paper sponsored a series of advertise¬ 
ments, “Send me a man who reads,” to help make Americans 
more aware of the value of reading. 

Today, the printed word is more viral than ever. Now there 
is more need than ever before for all of us to read better, write 
better, and communicate better. 

International Paper offers this new series in the hope that, 
even in a small way, we can help. 

For reprints of this advertisement, write: "Power of the 
Printed Word," International Paper Co., Dept. 2-C, PO. Box 900, 
Elmsford, New York 10523. - 



INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

We believe in the power of the printed word. 








THE COMPUTER RADIO. 

AT 6:00 AM, IT’S SMARTER THAN YOU ARE. 


Introducing The Great Awakening from General 
Electric. For starters, it’s smart enough to let you 
set the time directly... no flipping around the 
clock. 

You can program it to change stations for you. So it 
will rock you to sleep with Strauss, switch to your 
news station, and wake you at 6:15. 


Then it comes back on to wake up your better half 
to Beethoven at 7:53. All with push-button ease. 


When you forget to set the alarm... The Great 
Awakening remembers to remind you. 


You can scan all the AM or FM stations by pressing 
a button or, to tune in one station, just punch in 
the frequency of your choice on the keyboard. 


You can also program up to six stations into the 
memory. And recall any one with the touch of a 
finger. 


Fora little extra sleep press the Snooz bar. It lets 
you sleep an extra minute or an extra hour. You tell 
the memory how long. 


The Great Awakening is so smart it even tells you 
when you’ve made an error. But it's easy to 
correct... just press a button. 




ERROR 


WE BRING GOOD THINGS TO LIFE. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 














FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho week Oct. 1-7 

Compiled by BILL COLSON 


BOXING—JORGE LUJAN of Panama knocked out Mex¬ 
ico's Roberto Rubaldino in the 15th round to retain the 
WBA bantamweight title, in McAllen. Texas. 

PRO FOOTBALL—Like the Giants, who got off the 
schneid by defeating previously unbeaten Tampa Bay 
17-14 (page 34), Baltimore won for the first time, not 
only for the season but since last Nov. 12. by upending 
the Jets 10-8. Colt Comerbaek Dwight Harrison saved 
the game by balling down New York Quarterback Rich¬ 
ard Todd's fourth-down pass on the goal line with 3:08 
left on the clock. Cincinnati and San Francisco arc still 
searching for their first triumphs. The Bcngals lost 10-7 
to Kansas City, and the 49ers were beaten by Seattle. 
Seahawk Linebacker Sammy Green returned an inter¬ 
ception 91 yards for a touchdown, and Jim 2orn con¬ 
nected on nine of his first 10 passes as Seattle jumped 
out to a 21 -7 lead and then coasted to a 35-24 win. Pitts¬ 
burgh built up a 27-0 lead in a 51-35 rout of the Browns 
that featured the throwing of Cleveland Quarterback 
Brian Sipe and the running of the Steclcr backs. Sipc 
threw for five TDs and a career-high 351 yards, while 
Pittsburgh picked up a club-record 361 yards on the 
ground. Franco Harris, who had touchdown runs of 7| 
and 25 yards, finished with 153 yards on 19 carries. 
The Chicago-Buffalo game pitted the AFC's most suc¬ 
cessful passer against the NFC's most productive rush¬ 
er. and the runner came out on lop. Bear Walter Pay- 
ton carried the ball 39 times for 155 yards and the game's 
only score Joe Ferguson of the Bills, who had thrown 
for more than 250 yards in each of his four previous out¬ 
ings, wound up with just five completions for 50 yards 
in his team's 7-0 loss. Denver beat San Diego in an¬ 
other 7-0 game. Quarterback Norris Wccsc scored on 
a three-yard run after Safety Bill Thompson had raced 
26 yards to the Charger 11-yard line with a recovered 
fumble. Philadelphia bumped Washington out of its 
share of first place in the NFC Fast with a 28-17 win 
over the Skins. Wilbert Montgomery rambled 127 yards 
on 22 carries and scored all four Eagle TDs. Philadel¬ 
phia now shares the lead in the division with Dallas, 
which beat Minnesota 36-20 behind Tony Doreen, who 
galloped for 145 yards and three touchdowns on 21 car¬ 
ries. A fake punt and an interception with 6:36 to play 
set up one- and six-yard scoring runs for Wayne Morris 
and lifted St. Louis to a 24—17 upset of Houston. The 
Cardinals' Jim Hart was intercepted three times in the 
first half but ended up completing 23 of 38 for 253 
yards. Los Angeles picked off five Archie Manning pass¬ 
es cn route to a 35-17 victory over New Orleans, and 
Green Bay did the same to New England's quarter¬ 
backs in a 27-14 win on Monday night. On Sunday, 
though, the Pack saw its passer victimized in Atlanta. 


The Falcons sacked Quarterback David Whitehurst 
eight times, once for a safety, and Atlanta's Tim Maz- 
zetti booted 23-. 48- and 42-yard field goals. Final score: 
Atlanta 25. Packers 7. The Patriots, meanwhile, nar¬ 
rowly escaped being upset again. When a 14-0 lead 
turned into a 17-14 third-period deficit. Tom Owen re¬ 
placed the ineffective Steve Grogan at quarterback and 
rallied the Pats to a 24-17 victory. 

GOLF—A 12-under-par 268 gave LOU GRAHAM a one- 
stroke victory over Bill Rogers and Eddie Pearce in the 
$250,000 San Antonio-Texas Open. 

DEBBIE MASSIE beat Betsy King on the first extra 
hole to win the $100,000 Wheeling |W. Va.) Classic. 
They finished regulation play at 219. three over par 

HORSE RACING—AFFIRMED (S3.20I. Lad'll Pincay Jr. 
up. finished three-quarters of a length ahead of Spec¬ 
tacular Bid to w in the $375,000 Jockey Club Gold Cup 
at Belmont Park. The 1978 Triple Crown winner cov¬ 
ered the I'/, miles in 2:27’/ 5 (page 32). 

THREE TROIKAS, ridden by Freddy Head, defeated 
Le Marmot by three lengths to win the $492,450 Prix 
de I'Arc dc Triomphe at Longchamp in Paris. The 3- 
year-old filly was timed in 2:28.9 for the 1.49 miles. 

MOTOR SPORTS—GILLES VILLENEUVE, averaging 
106.46 mpli in a Ferrari, won the U S. Grand Prix at 
Watkins Glen. N.Y. by 48.78 seconds over Rene Ar- 
noux in a Renault (page 94). 

CALE YARBOROUGH averaged 134.266 mph in a 
Monte Carlo to win the $300,625 National 500 at the 
Charlotte Motor Speedway by a lap over Bobby Al¬ 
lison in a Thunderbird. 

TENNIS—VITAS GERL'LAITIS defeated John Alexan¬ 
der 5-7. 6-4. 8-6.6-2 in Sydney to clinch a victory for 
the U.S. over Australia in the interzone semifinals of 
Davis Cup play. 

EVONNE GOOLAGONG CAWLEY won the $100.- 
000 U.S. Women's indoor title in Bloomington. Minn, 
with a 6-3.6-4 win over Dianne Fromholtz. 

BILL SCANLON upset Peter Fleming 6-1. 6-1 to win 
the $100,000 Island Holidays Classic in Kaanapali. 
Maui. Hawaii. 

MILEPOSTS—FINED: New England Corncrback RAY 
CLAYBORN. $2,000 by NFL Commissioner Pete Ro- 


zelle for "conduct involving members of the news 
media." Following the PalrioLs' Sept. 9th victory over 
the Jets. Clayborn allegedly provoked a locker-room fist- 
fight with Boston Globe Sportswriler Will McDonough 
The week before. Clayborn had verbally abused Bruce 
Lowitt of the Associated Press, who was trying to in¬ 
terview him after New England's loss to Pittsburgh 

FIRED: By Kansas City. WHITEY HERZOG, who 
managed the Royals to three AL West titles and a 
410-304 record in 4'/, seasons. This year K.C. finished 
in Second place, three games behind the Angels 

HIRED: To manage the Chicago Cubs. PRESTON GO¬ 
MEZ. 56. a coach with the Dodgers the past three sea¬ 
sons and a former manager of the Padres (1969-721 and 
the Astros (1974-751. Gomez replaces Herman Franks, 
who resigned last week. 

TRADED: By the New Jersey Nets, Forward BER¬ 
NARD KING, 22. who in his two NBA seasons has 
scored an average of 22.8 points a game; Center JOHN 
GlANELLI. 29. a 7.9 scorer over seven years; Guard 
JIM BOYLAN. 24. a rookie free agent: plus an un¬ 
disclosed amount of cash: to the Utah Jazz for Center 
RICH KELLEY. 26, who has an average of 10.0 points 
a game in four seasons and was the league's second-lead¬ 
ing rcboundcr last year with 12.8 per game. 

DIED: KEN STRONG. 73. star halfback and place- 
kicker for the New York Giants during the 1930s and 
'40s; of an apparent heart attack: in Manhattan. Strong 
joined the Staten Island Stapletons of the NFL in 1929 
after having gained a collegiate-record 2.100 yards the 
year before at NYU. where he was a consensus All- 
America. He went to the Giants in 1933 and played on 
and off for them through J947. During his >2-year ca¬ 
reer he scored 545 poims. 351 of them with the Giants. 
Strong rejoined the Giants in 1962 as a kicking coach, 
a position he held through 1965. He was elected to the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame in 1967. 


CREDITS 

4— John Papanek 2*. 27—Walter looss .jr 2a—Man 
ny Millan (left). Walter looss Jr. 29— Manny M ilan. 30. 
31—Heinz Kljetmeiet. 34.38—George Tiedemann 
(le(t). James Drake. 36.39—George Tiedemann: * 0 . 
«i—Manny Millan: 43—Peter Read Miller. 44. 46— 
Henry Groskinsky 46. 47—George Silk (top). John G 
Zimmerman 48—Stephen Green-Armytage: 5464—il¬ 
lustrations by John Alcorn 73— R J Capas er. 83— 
Eric Schweikardt: 89—Lane Stewart. 94—Bill Stahl. 
97—Peter Robinson; 98—Steve Powell; 101 —Graham 
Finlayson. 102 . 103—John Papanek: 104 . 10 s—Peter 
Read Miller: 106 —John Papanek; 110—Peter Read 
Miller. 127—Larry Benfield. Greg Stewart. Hugh 
Mahon. 



DENNIS HAYDEN DANIEL HAYDEN 

Amhucst.NY AMiimst.N.Y 

Dennis and Dan. twin brothers and ninth-graders, 
won all seven gymnastics gold medals and five silvers 
in the 12-to-14 age division at the National 
AAU/USA Junior Olympic Games in Lincoln. Neb. 
In addition to edging Dan for the all-around title. Den¬ 
nis placed first in the still rings, vault and horizontal 
bars. Dan, the 1978 all-around winner, prevailed in 
the floor exercise, pommel horse and parallel bars. At 
last year's games, the twins accounted for four golds 
and three silvers. 



STAN COTTRELL 

TccxolGa. 

Cottrell, a 36-year-old fit¬ 
ness consultant, averaged 
8:37 a mile on a 440-yard 
rubberized asphalt track 
in Atlanta to break the ac¬ 
cepted world record for 
the 24-hour ultramara¬ 
thon. He covered I67!4 
miles, six more than the 
previous mark. 



Roberts, 24. of the 
San Luis Obispo Country 
Club, had rounds of 71, 
69 and 72 in winning the 
third annual PGA Na¬ 
tional Assistants' Profes¬ 
sional Championship in 
Brockton. Mass, by one 
shot over Bob Huber and 
Bob Ford. 



FREDDIE MILES 


Miles, the leading rusher 
(1,420 yards) and Player 
of the Year in Dade 
County last season, ran 
for 202 yards on 25 car¬ 
ries to lead Miami Springs 
High to a 25-14 win over 
Carol City. This year he 
has picked up 683 yards 
on 118 carries. 



JENNIFER JAMES 

LaHabka, Calii 

Jennifer. 14, had a no-hit¬ 
ter, allowed an average of 
just three hits a game and 
was the winning pitcher 
in 15 of her All-American 
Association fast-pitch 
softball team's 20 victo¬ 
ries. She also batted .569 
and had an on-base per¬ 
centage of .759. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


BUCCANEER SPIRIT 

Sir: 

Thank you for recognizing ihe Buccaneers’ 
dramatic turnabout ( Time for Good Times in 
Tampa Bay. Oct. 1). The change has been as 
big as the change in the Tampa weather 
shown in your photographs. Up here in Min¬ 
nesota it is hard to get news about teams other 
than the Vikings, but when I got my copy of 
SI in the mail and saw Dewey Selmon on the 
cover, it was like being back home in Florida. 

Phil Hatlem 
New Brighton. Minn. 

Sir: 

I have looked at your Oct. I issue more than 
100 times. From 0-26 to the cover of SI in less 
than four years! How sweet it is. 

Kent Le Blanc 
Orlando. Fla. 

Sir: 

The recent success of the Tampa Bay Buc¬ 
caneers can be attributed to many things, but 
two of the most important factors are faith 
and patience. Faith on the part of the Bucs' 
management in Coach John McKay. Patience 
to let a young team develop through its mis¬ 
takes and growing pains. Perhaps the Bucs 
will be an example to others and help curb the 
almost fanatical drive for overnight success, 
which often results in many coaches being 
overnight failures. 

O ris Goodin 
Oxford. Miss. 

Sir: 

Sure. Tampa Bay has some great players, 
but it takes more than a handful of players to 
make a good team. Buccaneer fans would real¬ 
ly find out what kind of team they arc cheer¬ 
ing for if Tampa Bay played such teams as 
Dallas. Pittsburgh. New England and San Di¬ 
ego. About the only way the Bucs can make 
the playoffs is by being in the very weak NFC 
Central Division, 

David Bennett 
Cheraw. S.C. 

Sir: 

In recent issues I have read comments 
about which team has the ugliest uniforms in 
the National Football League (the Seattle Sea- 
hawks). But no one ever mentions which team 
has the best-looking uniforms. In my opinion 
it’s Tampa Bay. 

J EFF HARKLEROAD 
Powell. Tenn. 

PRODUCTS OF JACKSON STATE 

Sir: 

You omitted two great athletes who are 
Jackson State alums in the article on Perry 
Harrington ( Harrington Is Unharried, Sept. 
24): Pro Bowlers Ben McGee, formerly of the 


Pittsburgh Steelers. and Willie Richardson, 
formerly of the Baltimore Colts. 

It may interest you to know that as tremen¬ 
dous a player as Coy Bacon is, he was over¬ 
looked on the bench at Jackson State because 
there was so much talent on the team. 

PallT. B. Hemphill 
Columbus. Ohio 

DEFENDING LOYOLA 

Sir: 

Coles Phinizy (We Know of Knute, Yei 
Know Him Not, Sept. 10) is somewhat inac¬ 
curate in relating the recruitment of Notre 
Dame All-America Halfback Marchmont 
Schwartz by Knute Rockne in the late ‘20s. 
Phinizy quotes Schwartz, who had originally 
enrolled at Loyola University in New Orleans 
to play football, as saying that he left that uni¬ 
versity for Notre Dame when he "found out 
that there were about 10 players on the [Loy¬ 
ola] squad who were taking only a one-hour 
course at night and were still eligible. ... I 
wanted to leave after two weeks." 

In fact, there were 21 players on the fresh¬ 
man squad that included Schwartz, and of 
these. 19 are listed in the university registrar's 
records as being enrolled as full-time students 
(12 or more semester hours). One carried five 
hours; one carried three hours. The varsity 
squad of that year (1927) was comprised of 24 
players, and of this group 21 earned degrees 
from the university. These records hardly sup¬ 
port the implication of the quote attributed to 
Schwartz. 

The remark has surely done a disservice to 
Loyola, an institution of long-standing integ¬ 
rity. 1 am happy to set the record straight for 
your readers. 

Felix A. Gaudin 
Past President 
Loyola University Alumni 
Association 
New Orleans 

“WA” 

Sir: 

The marvelous anecdotes about Japanese 
baseball by Robert Whiting (You Gotta Have 
“Wa'\ Sept. 24) were entertaining yet serious 
enough to offer an important lesson. If ath¬ 
letes and coaches can properly discipline 
themselves to make a common effort, the team 
is always a winner. However, I think the strict 
regulations of Japanese baseball rob the indi¬ 
vidual of his free-spiritedness, which Ameri¬ 
can sport thrives on. Still, American super- 
stars would do well to humble themselves with 
this thought: most great players are the result 
of great teams, not the cause of them 

David Mark 
Bessemer City. N.C. 


Sir: 

If the Japanese think the behavior of some 
of our baseball players is atrocious, imagine 
what they would think of the carryings-on of 
some of our coaches or managers, such as Bil¬ 
ly Martin, Lefty Driesell, Woody Hayes or 
Tommy Heinsohn. If deposed Japanese man¬ 
agers are sent to the U.S. to learn how to play 
baseball, perhaps we could send some of our 
athletes and managers to Japan to learn re¬ 
spect and how to act in a mature fashion. 

Michael McCarthy 
Richmond 
Sir: 

The Japanese practice of team unity or wa 
is weird. Why should a self-respecting jock 
put good manners and team welfare ahead of 
his own ego? The old adage—It’s not whether 
you win or lose, but how you play the game— 
was never intended for professional sports. 
The Japanese pro athlete should put his pri¬ 
orities in order: 1) No. 1, 2) winning or losing, 
and 3) how you play the game. 

Paul La Botz 
Manheim. Pa. 

BARTA’S WAY 

Sir: 

Re Oh, the Joys of Losing Fish (Oct. 1). 
Tred Barta is quoted as saying (after suppos¬ 
edly seeing the light and switching to six- 
pound-test line for big-game fish): “In our so¬ 
ciety the only thing that counts is a fish on the 
dock—results." And referring to his “pre-en¬ 
lightenment days." he says, “Ha. the Tred 
Barta of those days would be out there with a 
harpoon, filling the boat with sharks, to im¬ 
press the people on the dock." 

And what is he doing today? Spending an 
inordinate amount of time and money losing 
fish and “spending up to 25 hours a week 
studying kinetic-energy tables, test strengths, 
hook designs, reel drags and reel-spool dy¬ 
namics." So as not to impress the people on 
the dock? Come on! He is trying to set light- 
tackle records to impress people on the dock 
and readers of the IGFA record book. 

If Barta really wants to be a sportsman, let 
him realize fishing is a contemplative and re¬ 
laxing sport. Let him, like the best big-game 
anglers today, enjoy the fish for the fight, then 
tag and release it for migration studies. True 
fishing is not a competitive sport. 

Jack Samson 
Editor 
Field & Stream 
New York City 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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IT TOOK A WINE MERCHANT 
TO BLEND A SCOTCH THIS 
PLEASING TO THE PALATE. 

Ever since the late 1600's, BeRRy Brothers & Rudd, 
L^. have aFFixed their peRSonal label to some of the 

world’s most expensive and plEAS- 
ing potions. And them shop in 
London has attracted a parade of 
peers, poets and prime MinisteRs 
to its door. 

Lords tippled here. NaturALiy, when BeRRY BRoth- 

ers & Rudd created a Scotch Whisky, they blended it to 

meet the expEctATions of noble tastes. The result was 
CuttY Sark Scots WhisKy. A Scotch of uncomMon breed¬ 
ing and Distinctive smoothness. 

Today, you CAn oBtain Cutty SaRK from youR neigh¬ 
borhood sp'mits merchant, secure in the knowledge 
that it win live up to its heritage. You’d expEct no 

less fRom the people who provided Napoleon III with 
claret, Beau BRUMmel with chaMbertin, ANd Lord Byron 
with port. 






Compare the 
It may be America’s 



3-Door Runabout 


40 standard 
features. 

The 1980 Pinto is packed with 
standard features included 
in the sticker price. Features 
like steel-belted radial tires, 
rack and pinion steering, elec¬ 
tric rear window defroster, 
bucket seats, tinted glass, full 
wheel covers and much more. 
Compare Pinto. You’ll be 
impressed. 


Excellent gas mileage. 


For comparison to other 
cars. Your mileage may 
differ depending on speed, 
distance and weather. Actual 
highway mileage will prob¬ 
ably be lower than estimate. 
Wagon and California 
ratings are lower. 


HWY 

EST 

MPG 























1980 Ford Pinto, 
best small car value. 



Moin the Pinto 

family. Introducing the 1980 
Pinto. Take a close look—you 
might want to join the Pinto 
family—over 2Vt million strong 
and growing! 

► Especially when you see the 
value Pinto offers with its 
excellent fuel economy and the 
long list of standard features 
included in the sticker price. 




Value priced. 


Small car value means a lot of 
car at a realistic price for today. 
You’ll be surprised when you 
see all you get included in the 
Pinto sticker price. 

And you can buy or lease 
Pinto in a wide choice of 
.models for 1980, to suit a wide 
range of needs. 


Extended Service 
Plan. It provides longer 
protection than basic war 
ranty. Consult your Ford 
Dealer for details. 


FORD PINTO 


FORD DIVISION 



















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


’’Taste Real’s new golden taste! 
Richer...mellower than before” 

Real’s new golden leaf tobacco blend does it. 

Tastes richer... mellower... more satisfying. 

A taste that’s pure gold. 

The smoking man’s low tar 


10 mg. "tar", 0,9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
















